Editor  &  Publisher 


Nothing  sells  groceries  in  Chicago 
like  the  Tribune - 
$4,264,000  in  ads  last  year! 


Often  the  I  ribune  prodiiees  results  greater  than  any¬ 
one  anticipated.  A  recent  example  comes  from  the 
F-rito-I.ay  Co.,  makers  of  New  F.ra  Potato  Chips. 

Hamstrung  by  spotty  distribution  and  faced  with 
tough  private  label  competition.  New  F.ra  put  most 
of  its  chips  in  the  I  ribune- 1 K  full  color  pages  in  less 
than  two  years.  — : — -  -  ^  - 

Result:  "HV  iiol  only  gained  <//.v- 
Irihulion  in  one  of  ChU  ui’o'.s  lemlini;  ■  ] 
chains,  hiil  ue  ilonhicd  onr  amici-  J 
paled  sales  increase  lor  Hlhl!  H’e 
are  schedniini;  additional  color  ads  thibuni 

with  son  this  sear."  t 


New  I'ra's  experience  is  but  a  single  result  stor>. 
There  are  many  more  like  it  in  the  S4.2b4.l)IM)  worth 
of  general  grtKcry  priHluet  advertising  placed  in  the 
I  ribune  last  year.  Significantly,  this  was  more  than 
was  spent  in  all  other  Chicago  newspapers  combined 
.  .  .  Sf)'"f  more  than  the  second-place  paper! 

„  I  he  I  ribune  is  the  one  newspaper 
w  that  knows  what  it  takes— and  has 

^  — X~~-^  ^  what  it  takes- to  increase  your  sales 
P — ■■  .  and  share  of  market  in  Chicago,  (iet 
the  full  story  about  its  audience,  in- 
PAPER  lluenee  and  marketing  sers  ices.  Call 

t2,37l.000  *- 

_ tj  a  I  ribune  representative. 


(ienerul  (irocers  I’rodm  l 
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FEATURES  WHICH  DISTINGUISH  THE 
NEW  STANDARD  PONY  AUTOPLATE 


•  Improved  Arch  Construction  •  Plate  Lifter  with  Spring  Follow  up 

•  New  Cooling  and  Drying  Stand  •  Rigid,  One-Piece  Frame  for  Shaving  Arch 

•  Modern,  Efficient  V-Belt  Drive  •  Removable  Chip-Pan 

•  Thermostatic  Water  Controls  •  Improved  Knife  Bar  Arrangement 

send  for  illustrated  brochure 

listing^  features  and  specifications 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PI  AiMF-in  n  Mrvw  irpcrv  .  Fvorntivp  Offire:  SOI  Fifth  Auppup  |\|ewYorkl7  NY 


OPTIONAL  ACCESSORIES 


Vacuum  Casting  Equipment  with  motor 
driven  vacuum  pump  *  Pump,  without 
spout  *  Pneumatic  Pumping  Device 
*  Double-page  Mechanism  ^  Foot 
Switch  for  Vacuum  Controls. 


CURRENT  PRICE 


The  NEW  STANDARD 


PONY  AUTOPLATE 


Loeb  Foundation  Award  to 
Ben  B.  Schiiman 

Financial  Editor,  The  Kansas  City  Star 


BALTIMORE 


Ben  B,  Schifman  of  The  Kansas  City 
Star  enjoys  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
Mid-Western  writer  to  receive  a  Loeb 
Memorial  Foundation  award  for  distinction 
in  reporting  business  and  financial  news. 


The  five  other  men  cited  for  distin¬ 
guished  writing  in  1961  represented  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  published  in  the 
East.  The  committee  of  judges  made  the 
selections  from  a  study  of  articles  in  80 
newspapers  and  57  magazines — a  total  of 
137  publications.  The  winning  contestants 
received  their  citations  June  12  at  a 
meeting  arranged  by  the  sponsors  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  hotel. 


Eighth  hi 

Financial  Advertising 

According  to  a  list  of  newspapers 
released  by  Medio  Records,  The  Kansas 
City  Star,  in  its  Sunday  issues  last  year, 
carried  364,055  lines  of  financial  adver¬ 
tising,  giving  it  a  national  rank  of  eighth 
place. 

By  all  measurements  Kansas  City  is  an 
important  financial  and  business  center. 
An  outstanding  distinction  was  its  selec¬ 
tion  as  the  home  city  for  one  of  the 
nation's  twelve  district  banks  composing 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The  Kansas 
City  District  includes  all  of  four  states 
and  parts  of  three  others. 

Kansas  City  people  are  investment 
minded.  One  out  of  jvery  six  residents 
is  an  owner  of  publicly  offered  common 
stocks.  The  percentage  is  18%— fourth 
highest  of  all  American  cities. 


Although  Ben  Schifman  has  two  im¬ 
portant  titles  with  The  Kansas  City  Star 
Company  —  financial  editor  and  assistant 
treasurer  —  he  is  still  a  legman.  Every 
day  he  makes  the  rounds  of  the  financial 
district  with  the  drive  and  zeal  of  a  cub 
reporter  on  the  scent  of  his  first  scoop. 


His  alert  reporting  of  the  fast-moving 
events  on  the  financial  front  plus  his 
ability  to  analyze  and  explain  the  compli¬ 
cations  and  implications  of  those  events 
have  won  him  an  audience  of  faithful 
readers  not  only  in  Kansas  City  but 
among  men  of  national  repute  in  the 
world  of  finance  and  business. 


EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


In  the  very  first  issue  of  our  fore-runner,  the  Mary¬ 
land  Journal  and  Baltimore  Advertiser,  there  ap¬ 
peared  an  ad  in  which  George  Washington  offered 
for  sale  20,000  acres  of  land.  This  was  back  on  August 
20,  1773,  when  the  founder  of  today’s  News-Post  & 
Sunday  American,  William  Goddard,  had  to  apologize 
for  the  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  paper  because 
a  horse  had  kicked  over  his  ink  supply.  B  Never  the 
less,  the  paper  did  come  out,  George  sold  his  land,  and 
horses  were  forever  barred  from  the  press-room.  An 
intresting  foot-note  is  that  William  Goddard  not  only 
edited  our  first  paper,  he  founded  the  first  postal 
system  in  the  Colonies.  And  whose  picture  appeared 
on  the  first  postage  samp  issued?  None  other  than 
Mr.  Washington’s.  B  The  history  of  our  paper  is 
honey-combed  with  interesting  facts — the  greatest 
being  the  fact  that  the  News-Post  is  Maryland’s  largest  j 
daily  newspaper,  leading  all  other  Maryland  dailies  in  - 
circulation  since  1927.  o 


REPRESeNTED  NATIONAlLt  E"* 


JULY 


19-21 — Virginia  Press,  Chamberlin  Hotel,  Old  Point  Comfort.  Va. 

21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foremen's  Department. 
Timberlodge  Motel,  Coos  Bay,  Ore. 

24-27 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington. 


<  AUGUST 

4- 10 — I nternationaT Typographical  Union.  Cincinnati. 

5- 7 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Division).  Francis  Marion 

Hotel,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

12-14 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Conference,  Midland  and 
Odessa,  Texas. 

17-20 — Inter-American  Federation  of  Working  Newspapermen's  Organiza¬ 
tions.  Bogota,  Colombia. 

19- 22 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Del  Webb's  Towne 
House,  San  Francisco. 

20- 22 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

20-23 — International  Mailers  Union,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

20-25 — International  Photo- Engravers  Union,  Chicago. 

26-29 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Squaw  Mountain 
Inn,  Greenville,  Maine. 

26-30— Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  Univ.  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill. 


SEPTEMBER 


2-5 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Greenbrier,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

7 — California  Newspaperboy  Foundation,  Jack  Tar,  San  Francisco.  | 

7-8 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinas,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hilton  Inn,  Hilton  Head  Island,  S.  C.  i 

7-8 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference,  Marott  Hotel,  | 
Indianapolis. 

7-9 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Muehlebach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  ^ 

7- 9 — California  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Jack  Tar,  San  Francisco. 

8- 9 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club,  Galt  Ocean  Mile  Hotel,  Fort  Lauderdale. 

8- 9 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  State  Sales  Clinic,  Pere  Marquette 

Hotel,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

9- 13 — Third  Rochester  Photo  Conference.  Eastman  House.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  i 

11-15 — International  Stereotypers’  Union.  San  Antonio,  Tex.  I 

13 — Connecticut  AP  Circuit  and  Connecticut  Daily  Newspaper  Association, 

Waverly  Inn,  Cheshire.  Conn. 

13- 16 — New  York  Press  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

14- 16 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  Nows  and  Advertising  Clinic.  Roosevelt 
Hotel,  Cedar  Rapids. 

14-16 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Blltmore,  Los 
Angeles. 

20-22 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers’  Association.  Shanango  Inn,  Sharon, 
Pa. 

20- 22 — New  England  AP  Nows  Executives  Association,  Belmont  Hotel, 
Harwich,  Mass.. 

21- 22 — CNPA  Newspaper  Workshop,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

22- 23 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pere  Marquette  Hotel, 

Peoria. 

23- 26— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Brown  Palace 
Hotel,  Denver. 

23-26— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Region,  Work¬ 
shop.  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada. 

25-29 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Hotel  Radisson 
Minneapolis. 

29- 30 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick 
Fort-Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

30- Oct.  2 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Now 
York. 
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Pointers 


Homemaker  Advice  that  is 
RELIABLE 
PRACTICAL 
FRIENDLY 


POLLY  CRAMER  . .  .  who  has  been  giving  authori¬ 
tative,  friendly  home  decorating  counsel  to  millions 
of  women  readers  of  NEA  client  newspapers  in 
‘‘Polly’s  Quiz”. . .  is  taking  their  advice. 

More  and  more  women  have  been  writing  her 
on  homemaker  problems  other  than  home 
decorating.  A  typical  recent  letter  read;  “Polly, 
you  mentioned  in  one  column  that  you  have 
been  a  homemaker  for  30  years  and  have  raised 
a  family.  Why  not  make  your  column  a  Woman’s 
Idea  Exchange,  including  all  sorts  of  home¬ 


making  ideas,  short-cuts,  work-savers,  etc.” 

And  that  fairly  sums  up  what  “Polly’s  Pointers” 
is  all  about — a  bright  new  women’s  feature  that 
covers  every  area  of  home  interest.  Polly’s  proved 
ability  to  hold  readers  and  get  reader  response 
assure  its  instant  success. 

“Polly’s  Pointers”  is  the  newest  addition  to  the 
scientifically  balanced  newsfeature  program  of 
Newspaper  Enterprise  — a  valuable  addition 
starting  August  1  in  the  Full  Service  at  no 
extra  cost. 
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Newspapers  are  as  freshly  new,  as  authoritative,  as  informa¬ 
tive,  as  entertaining  in  summer  as  in  winter.  Unlike  televi¬ 
sion.  they  do  not  re-run  stories  or  pictures  or  whole  pages.  Each 
day  a  new  newspap>er  is  offered  with  new  news,  new  features. 
new  everything.  Similar  claim  cannot  be  made  for  tv.  Harriet 
Van  Horne,  television  critic.  New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun, 
laments: 

don't  know  where  other  newspapermen  fco  in  the  summer¬ 
time  blit  1  know  where  television  critics  i;o.  Straight  out  of  their 
minds,  that's  where. 

“After  May  1  the  black  box  runs  a  terrible  fever  and  repeats, 
in  a  frenzied  babble,  the  idiocies  it  offered  around  the  clock  all 
winter.  It  goes  on  like  that  every  single  night  until  the  first  frost. 

“If  Newton  Minow  finds  television  a  vast  wasteland  when  the 
curtain  is  up  and  actors  are  in  full  cry,  he  should  light  his  magic 
lantern  on  a  brooding,  breathless  night  in  July.  him  study 
the  shadows  and  harken  to  the  night  sounds  of  America.  I've  no 
doubt  that  his  reaction  could  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  that 
distinguished  scholar  and  humanist,  Francois  Rabelais  (Book 
V,  Oi.  23),  to  wit:  'A  bellyful  is  a  bellyful.' '' 

— Columnists  can  (and  sometimes  do)  spread  sunshine  among 
their  clansmen.  An  example  is  this  appreciated  note  from  Harry 
Neigher,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald:  “I  got  more  mail  as  a 
result  of  your  item  about  me  in  your  nifty  column  than  I  got 
all  month  from  readers  of  my  column.  Thanks  a  million  for 
the  million-dollar  plug,  which  even  a  columnist  enjoys  ...  in 
someone  else’s  pillar.  You’re  a  wunnerful  Ray  of  sunshine.”  .  .  . 
Mention  of  sunshine  reminds  that  the  old  bronze  clock  of  my 
old  newspaper  home,  the  New  York  Sun,  proclaimed:  “The  Sun 
— It  Shines  For  All!”  The  clock  still  runs;  the  newspaper, 
alas,  does  not.  .  .  .  Parks  Rusk,  editor  and  general  manager, 
Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun,  who  recently  was  given  his  city’s 
“Outstanding  Citizen  Award,”  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Miami  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  which  I  was  publicity 
director  two  seasons  before  World  War  II.  .  .  .  Liz  Rounds  is 
editor  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  column  “Round  and 
About.”  Incidentally,  the  Dispatch  observed  its  91sl  birthday 
July  1.  .  .  .  The  Chicago  Times  was  once  published  in  Ohio.  That 
was  the  name  of  a  weekly  paper  formerly  at  Chicago  Junction, 
now  Willard,  in  Huron  County,  Ohio. 

Apologies  to  Sir  Harry  Lauder 

Oh,  it's  nice  to  get  up  in  the  niornin' 

When  the  sun  begins  to  shine 
And  see  a  big  headline  adornin' 

A  si'oop  that's  nobody's  but  mine. 

—Tom  Pease 

— After  John  J.  Reddin.  a  Seattle  Times  columnist,  lost  his 
10-year-old  son,  he  wrote  such  a  gripping  article  that  he  and 
the  Times  were  deluged  with  letters  and  telephone  calls.  Most 
of  them  were  from  parents,  who  acclaimed  the  article  as  a  classic 
and  wanted  to  thank  Mr.  Reddin  for  pointing  out  to  them 
values  they  did  not  know  they  had  in  their  own  children.  .  .  . 
Nightside  reporters  often  run  into  trouble  telephoning  officials 
at  night.  The  Ridgewood  (N.J.)  Sunday  News  reports  that  an 
official  threatened  to  cut  the  throat  of  a  reporter  (not  from 
the  Sunday  News,  incidentally)  if  he  ever  called  him  again  at 
midnight.  The  incident  occurred  because  the  official  had  asked 
reporters  to  leave  a  meeting  of  a  planning  board.  ...  For  the 
first  time  in  its  92  years,  the  Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle  transposed  its 
front-page  logotype  and  the  paper  came  out  as  the  Eagle  Butler. 


THE  SOUTH’S 
LARGEST  AND 
MOST 

INFLUENTIAL 

NEWSPAPER 


Represented  nationally  by  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  Inc, 


You  can  best  sell 
national  advertisers 
on  your  newspaper. . . 


newspaper 

they’re  at  home  with— everywhere 


Can  I  Have  Five  Till  Pay  Day? 

Our  stair's  morale  eonlinues  high; 

We're  each  other's  supporters— 

This  mutual  trust— you  wonder  why? 

Well,  we're  all  good  rapporters. 

— Fred  J.  Curran 

Wisconsin  Stale  Journal  (Madison) 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  14,  196; 


published  at:  NEW  YORK,  WASHINGTON.  D.C., 
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We  Don  H  Agree 

CFRTAiM.Y  an  advertiser  should  know  where  his  money  is  being; 

sj>ent  and  we  agree  that  it  is  his  inalienable  right  to  spend  his 
ad\ertising  money  where  he  wants  to,  when  he  wants  to.  ami  for  any 
reason  sane  or  strewy. 

Rut  we  cannot  agree  that  as  a  matter  of  juinciple  an  advertiser 
shoidd  not  sjjend  his  money  in  media  where  he  tlisagrees  with  the 
editorial  jmlicy  or  dislikes  the  editorial  content.  Or  that  he  should 
S|>end  it  only  where  the  reverse  is  true,  and  that  should  be  the  sole  mo¬ 
tivating  factor  in  the  expenditure. 

.Adoption  of  such  a  code  means  that  advertising  l)ccf)mes  only  a 
method  of  reward  or  punishment  of  newspaj>ers,  magazines,  radio-tv 
by  an  ad\ertiser  for  jjerformance,  or  lack  of  it,  or  for  compliance  to 
a  set  of  ideas.  It  means  that  advertising  used  princijtally  as  a 
connnenial  de\ice  to  keep  open  the  pijtelines  of  tratlc  and  commerce 
is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Pro|X)nents  of  the  princ.ijjle — especially  Donald  Rogers  of  the  Xeiv 
York  Herald  Tribune — stress  that  they  do  not  intend  advertisers 
should  use  their  appropriations  as  a  club  to  change  editorial  jjolicy. 
Rut  that  is  exactly  what  the  effect  is.  It  is  reminiscent  of  the  so-called 
“go(Hl  old  days"  of  journalism,  sometimes  now  re|)eated,  when  the 
largest  advertiser  withdrew  his  patronage  from  the  only  pajjer  in 
town  as  a  demonstration  of  disapjnoval  of  news  performance  or 
editorial  jxjlicy. 

We  thought  U.S.  journalism  and  advertising  had  outgrown  all  that. 
Now,  ad\ertisers  are  being  asked  to  eliminate  from  their  schedules 
publications  or  broadcasts  with  “a  ])redoniinantly  leftish  tinge.”  It  is 
difhcult  to  criticize  anyone  who  is  opposed  to  “predominantly  leftish 
tinge"  because  somehow  to  a  lot  of  |H.‘ople  it  means  you  are 
automatically  for  “a  predominantly  leftish  tinge.” 

We  don’t  like  the  “predominantly  leftish  tinge”  any  more  than 
Mr.  Rogers  does  but  we  woidd  wager  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  he 
woiddn’t  agree  with  us  and  we  wouldn’t  agree  with  him  on  material 
so  defined.  It  is  well-known  that  yesterday’s  lilteralism  is  twlay’s 
conservatism  in  many  instances. 

it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  our  press  to  develop  an  ajjpeal  for 
readership  and  listenership  (whether  it  is  to  the  mass  audience  or 
the  small  select  audience)  providing  an  advertising  opjxmtunity  fttr 
the  entrepreneur.  Our  publications  and  broadcasts  rise  or  fall 
de|X‘nding  on  how  they  satisfy  an  audience. 

The  advertiser  of  today  is  successful  when  he  directs  his  advertising 
to  a  sjxicific  audience  whether  it  be  large  and  heterogeneous  or  small 
and  select. 

He  will  not  lx?  successful,  in  our  opinion,  when  he  makes  the 
decision  that  the  audience — the  jjeople — is  made  up  of  ignoramuses 
and  ought  to  be  reading  or  listening  to  something  else. 

1  he  Herald  Tribune  said  editorially:  “We  will  continue  to  seek 
atlvertising  by  the  strength  of  our  protluct.  We,  as  well  as  our 
comjx'titors,  know  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  get  business  and  to 
keep  it.” 

The  World-Telegram  said:  “A  newspajxr's  )X)licies  should  be  based 
on  what  its  editors  think  is  right  and  decent.  Then  it’s  up  to  the 
readers  whether  they  buy  the  pa|jer  or  not.  Even  at  the  risk  of  missing 
otcasional  ads,  we  must  be  judged  on  what  we  l>elieve  in.” 

Strength  of  product  and  reader  apjieal  is  something  that  an 
advertiser  can  take  advantage  of  by  purchasing  advertising  space  but 
it  is  not  something  he  can  dictate  or  determine  by  buying  or  refusing 
to  buy  advertising  space. 
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Short  Takes 


■ALWAYS  LAYING  AROUND, 
DOING  NOTHING!' 


WomerCs  Page: 

The  bride,  given  in  marriage  by  a 
wooden  bucket,  or  a  pewter  mug,  her 
father,  wore  a  formal  gown  of  peau  de 
soie  with  a  bodice  of  Alencon  lace  em¬ 
broidered  with  seed  pearls.  —  Sarasota 
(Fla.)  News. 


letters 


‘MISUNDERSTOOD’ 

I  am  afraid  that  one  of  my  remarks  at 
the  Editor’s  Conference  at  Stanford  was 
misunderstood.  In  your  issue  of  June  30 
I  was  quoted  as  having  said,  “Within  10 
years  we  can  expect  most  newspapers  to 
be  printed  by  facsimile.”  What  I  said  was 
that  within  10  years  we  can  expect  many 
West  Coast  newspapers  to  be  printing  full 
pages  of  stock  market  reports  received  by 
facsimile. 

This  prediction  followed  a  brief  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  advantages  afternoon 
dailies  have  over  morning  dailies  on  the 
West  Coast.  One  of  these  advantages  was 
the  ability  to  get  closing  prices  on  the 
New  York  and  American  stock  exchanges 
in  that  day’s  paper.  I  mentioned  the  pres¬ 
ent  proposal  of  United  Press  International 
to  provide  stock  exchange  listings  on  as 
many  as  12  circuits  simultaneously,  but  I 
said  that  I  did  not  feel  that  this  was  the 
answer  because  an  imposing  bank  of  type¬ 
setting  machines  would  still  I>e  necessary 
to  handle  the  data  rapidly.  Transmission 
of  pages  hy  facsimile,  with  subsequent  en¬ 
graving  of  the  pages  or  reproduction  on 
offset  or  plastic  plates,  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  answer. 

Lf.f.  Crimf.s 

Managing  Editor 
Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier 
*  *  * 

‘LARGER  PUBLIC  INTEREST’ 

Your  editorial,  “Test  in  Washington 
State.”  doesn’t  quite  compare  the  same 
things  when  it  discusses  the  Bremerton 
Sun's  offer  to  print  pictures  of  students 
seeking  jobs  and  pictures  of  college  grad¬ 
uates. 

Two  different  things  are  involved  here: 
in  the  first,  students  are  definitely  job- 
hunting  at  a  specific  time.  In  the  second, 
all  college  graduates  are  not  job-hunting 
immediately  and  in  fact,  a  very  large  per- 


OH  WELL,  ANOTHER  DAY, 
ANOTHER  DECISION' 


The  brides  table  w’as  laid  with  white 
lace  over  pink,  centered  with  an  anni¬ 
versary  candle  surrounded  with  bouquets 
of  brides  attendants.  —  Borger  (Tex.) 
News-H  erald. 


centage  of  them  are  going  on  to  graduate 
school.  Printing  pictures  of  college  grad¬ 
uates  is  furthermore  a  news  story.  Print¬ 
ing  pictures  of  students  who  are  job-hunt¬ 
ing  is,  as  your  editorial  correctly  states,  a 
public  service  which  could  conceivably 
collide  with  a  larger  public  interest  — 
that  of  non-discrimination  in  employment. 

One  of  the  bugaboos  in  unfair  employ¬ 
ment  has  l)een  the  use  of  pictures.  It  has 
been  true  of  admissions  into  graduate 
schools  (medical  and  law)  and  the  reason 
why  the  picture  requirement  has  been 
eliminated  by  so  many.  I  think  you’ll  admit 
that  once  an  employer  receives  10  pic¬ 
tures  of  which  3  are  Negroes,  the  3  Ne¬ 
groes  are  automatically  barred  from  fur¬ 
ther  consideration.  The  state  law  against 
the  use  of  pictures  is  more  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  factor.  While  it  does  not  prevent 
the  employer  from  discriminating  (once 
he  sees  that  little  black  face  in  person, 
he  still  can  say  “no”),  it  does  force  him 
to  give  consideration  to  an  application. 
Eventually,  the  education  of  looking 
through  a  series  of  excellent  applications 
—  all  of  whom  happen  to  be  Negro  — 
just  might  educate  him  into  opening  his 
employment  doors. 

But  there’s  no  question  about  it.  The 
publication  of  the  colored  kids’  pictures 
in  that  paper  aren’t  going  to  help  them 
get  jobs.  Personally,  I  would  want  to 
allow  the  Bremerton  Sun  the  right  to 
publish  the  pictures  just  to  prove  what 
I  know  already  —  via  aethiopium  dura 
est  —  the  way  of  the  Negro  is  hard. 

C.  SLMNF.R  Stone  Jr. 

Editor 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Afro-American 


A  cornet  of  orange  blossoms  held  the 
bride’s  veil.  —  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express, 


Members  of  the  house  party  were  gar¬ 
denia  corsages. —  Denton  (Tex.)  Record- 
Chronicle. 


For  the  occasion  the  bride  was  radiant 
in  a  flour  length  gown  of  satin.  —  Idaho 
Falls  (Idaho)  Register. 
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MEMO  TO 
PUBLISHERS: 


Subscribe  for  The  New  York  Times  News  Serv¬ 
ice.  Bring  to  your  newsroom  the  dimension  of 
The  New  York  Times— with  the  largest  Washing¬ 
ton,  national  and  foreign  staffs  of  any  newspaper. 

You’ll  like  the  many  qualities  of  this  unique 
newsgathering  service: 

•  The  depth  and  reach  of  The  Times  reporting 
in  every  field:  government  and  politics,  business 
and  labor,  science  and  medicine. 

•  The  talents  of  its  Pulitzer  award-winning  col¬ 
umnists:  James  Reston,  Arthur  Krock,  C.  L.  Sulz¬ 
berger,  Brooks  Atkinson,  Arthur  Daley. 

•  The  superb  way  it  handles  fast-breaking  news 
stories:  in  outer  space  or  the  stock  market . . . 
in  Washington  or  the  Far  East. 

•  The  clarity  of  its  news  analyses;  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  its  “exclusives":  the  liveliness  of  its 
background  sketches  on  men  and  women  in 
the  news. 

•  The  over  all  balance  of  news  and  features  you 
get  in  The  New  York  Times  News  Service— with 
something  of  value  for  almost  every  department 
of  your  newspaper. 

Come  September  (or  even  before) . . .  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  many  outstanding  qualities  of 
The  New  York  Times  News  Service.  Your  editors 
will  welcome  the  move.  Your  readers  will  get 
more  enjoyment  out  of  their  favorite  newspaper. 
(And  your  advertisers  will  sit  up  and  take  notice!) 

We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  full  details  about  the 
service  and  its  availability  in  your  territory. 
There’s  no  obligation. 
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Newspapers’  Biggest  Boom 
Due  This  Decade: 

NAEA  Prexy  Cites  3  Factors 
To  Determine  Size  of  Gains 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Montreal 
This  decade  will  see  the  great¬ 
est  boom  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  all  newspaper  history, 
according  to  J.  Warren  McClure, 
president  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  and  publisher  of  the  Burl- 
iiijfton  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 

'  Sjjeaking  ’  jfore  the  89th 

meeting  of  the  NAEA  at  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel  here,  Mr. 
McClure  said  three  factors 
would  determine  how  large  the 
i  increases  will  be,  how  fast 
j  they’ll  come,  which  newspapers 

I  will  benefit  most,  and  how  much 
greater  share  of  the  advertising 
dollar  newspapers  might  expect. 
I  The  three  factors: 

I  •  Public  and  business  con- 

I  fidenre. 

j  •  How  well  newspapers  con- 

!  tinue  to  communicate  and  inter¬ 
pret  to  their  readers  political 
motives  and  moves  which  can 
adversely  affect  the  business 
climate. 

•  Increased  research,  promo¬ 
tional  and  selling  efforts  by  the 
I  newspaper  business  itself. 

Circulation  Boom 

Mr.  McClure  told  the  more 
;  than  250  NAEA  delegates  and 
their  wives  gathered  here  that 
by  1965  the  U.S.  population  will 
have  grown  by  25,000,000  people 
i  and  will,  for  the  first  time  in 
America’s  history,  climb  toward 
the  200,000,000  mark  with  Can¬ 
adian  population  increasing  at 
a  relative  rate. 

“The  more  population,  the 
more  newspaper  circulation,” 
Mr.  McClure  said.  “Newspaper 
circulation  is  headed  for  all- 
time  highs — even  if  the  White 
House  cancels  all  its  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  newspapers.” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau  predicts  the  U.S. 
population  may  reach  220,000,- 
000  by  1970,  and  added  that  this 
could  mean  40,000,000  more  con¬ 
sumers,  an  increase  of  25%. 

“It  is  predicted,”  Mr.  McClure 
said,  “that  U.S.  advertising 
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expenditures,  by  1970,  may  well 
top  20  billion  dollars.  With 
new'spapers  already  the  recipi¬ 
ents  of  approximately  a  third 
of  all  advertising  dollars,  this 
means  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  may  well  reach  its  tidal 
peak  in  the  next  eight  years.” 

Major  Responsibility 

According  to  Mr.  McClure, 
newspapers,  “more  than  ever 
before,”  have  a  major  respon¬ 
sibility  in  reach  for  new  econ¬ 
omic  goals. 

“Newspapers,  today,  and  in 
the  years  ahead,  must  exercise 
their  traditional  role  even  more 
precisely  and  completely  in  keep¬ 
ing  their  readers  abreast  of 
what  is  going  on  in  Washington 
and  Ottawa,  and  in  interpreting 
these  moves  and  prospective 
moves  in  simple  terms  of  reader, 
community,  state  and  national 
self-interest,”  he  said. 

“I  urge  you  to  be  sure  in  the 
days  ahead  that  your  o^^^l  news¬ 
papers  go  further  than  ever 
before  in  making  local,  state  and 
national  issues  crystal  clear.” 

In  urging  newspapers  to 
broaden  their  lines  of  communi¬ 
cations  between  their  readers 
and  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  readers,  Mr.  McClure 
suggested  a  number  of  ways  in 
which  newspapers  could  best 
accomplish  this: 

Specific  Suggestions 

•  More  dramatically  keep 
readers  informed  on  how  repre¬ 
sentatives  vote  and  the  meaning 
of  the  issue  on  which  they’re 
voting. 

•  More  explicitly  explain  the 
significance  of  contemplated 
legislation. 

•  In  areas  of  large  labor 
population  particularly,  news¬ 
papers  should  make  clear  issues 
which  affect  business  and  indus¬ 
try  and  show  how  these  issues 
likewise  can  affect  those  who 
look  to  industry  for  their  pay 
checks. 
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McClure 

•  Present  the  background  on 
industry  and  business  news  even 
more  graphically. 

•  Make  it  easier  for  the  voice 
of  the  people  to  be  heard.  Print 
and  keep  printing  the  names 
of  elected  representatives  and 
where  people  can  write  them. 

Mr.  McClure  also  suggested 
that  newspapers  encourage 
readers  to  write  or  telephone 
their  views  to  their  local  news¬ 
paper,  and  that  newspapers  run 
more  coupons  on  which  readers 
could  check-off  an  opinion  on 
one  or  more  issues  and  return 
them  to  the  paper  for  tabulation 
and  publication. 

“Should  we  in  the  newspaper 
business  not  consider  more  local 
surveys  on  public  issues?”  Mr. 
McClure  asked.  “Not  just  depend 
on  the  national  studies,  but  let 
our  local  representatives  know 
the  temper  of  their  voters — 
where  the  votes  count  most — at 
the  local  level.” 

Major  Alorl 

The  NAEA  president  cau¬ 
tioned  that  when  the  “gentle¬ 
men  in  Washington”  talk  about 
“Managed  Economy,”  the  big 
question  is:  “Who  is  going  to  do 
the  managing?” 

He  referred  to  this  situation 
as  “a  major  newspaper  alert” 
which  could  “well  change  the 
whole  face  of  the  industry  in  my 
country.” 

He  added  that,  “personally,  I 
have  no  faith  in  Washington 
plumbers.” 

“I  urge  you  and  your  news¬ 
papers  to  be  on  the  alert.  Our 
system  of  free  enterprise  is  in 
danger.  And  once  it  goes,  our 
free  press,  as  we  know  it  today, 
will  be  in  jeopardy,”  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clure  warned. 

The  NAEA’s  top  executive 
noted  that  it’s  “heartening,”  to 
know  that  most  retailers  of 
radio-tv  spend  50%  or  more  of 
their  ad  budgets  in  newspapers 
to  sell  their  entertainment  sets. 
“It’s  wonderful  to  consider  that 
astute  retailers,  who  just  have 
to  get  business  tomorrow,  spend 
more  of  their  advertising  dollars 
in  newspapers.” 

NoHspapers  ‘Undersold’ 

In  Mr.  McClure’s  opinion, 
“newspapers  are  undersold.”  He 


said  that  to  correct  this,  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  newspapers 
to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
to  do  a  bigger  job  in  selling  key, 
multimillion  dollar  accounts. 

“And,”  Mr.  McClure  con- 
clude<l,  “we  have /to  do  a  more 
intensive  job  of  selling  on  the 
local  level.  I  believe  we  need 
more  showunanship  in  selling. 

“And,  we  have  to  appropriate 
more  at  the  local  level  for  more 
penetrating  local  research,  and 
then  be  sure  that  it  is  graphic¬ 
ally  presented  to  our  advertisers 
and  prospective  advertisers  year 
in  and  year  out. 

“We  are  on  the  threshold  of 
newspaper  advertising’s  decade 
of  opportunity  for  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,”  Mr.  McClure  con¬ 
cluded.  “To  take  full  advantage 
of  it,  we  must  be  alert  and  we 
must  alert  our  readers,  to  the 
moves  and  events  which  can 
effect  our  system  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  in  both  our  countries.” 

Target  Account  Report 

An  updating  on  “Target 
Account  Selling”  was  supplied 
by  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr., 
president  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  and  Jack  D.  Kauff¬ 
man,  Bureau  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  said  that  since 
the  Bureau’s  expansion  plan 
w'as  approved  by  members  last 
April,  the  Bureau  has  stepped 
up  its  production  to  the  point 
where  it  will  have  completed  50 
Target  Account  presentations 
within  the  next  two  months.  He 
added  that  since  the  Bureau’s 
last  report  to  NAEA  members 
in  Chicago  last  January,  Target 
Account  presentations  have  been 
completed  for  American  Tobac¬ 
co  Company’s  Tareyton  ciga- 
rets;  John  Hancock  Life  Insur¬ 
ance;  Metropolitan  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company;  Canada  Dry 
Company’s  bourbon  whiskey; 
Sears  Roebuck  Company;  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward;  J.  C.  Penney. 

He  said  nine  additional  retail 
presentations  are  planned:  They 
are:  Kress;  McCrory;  Wool- 
worth;  Kresge;  Safeway;  A&P; 
Broadway-Hale;  Sprouse- Reitz ; 
and  Comet  Variety. 

Illustrating  their  report  with 
color  slides,  Messrs.  Lipscomb 
and  Kauffman  showed  a  number 
of  Target  account  presentations 
for  the  food  field.  These  included 
the  Wesson  Oil  Division  of  Hunts 
Foods  Industries  which  the 
Bureau  asked  for  an  order  of  a 
little  over  $1,800,000  from  this 
heavy  magazine  and  tv  spender; 

{Continued  on  page  58) 
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Jamestown  Fails 
To  Get  New  Daily 


By  Tony  Quinta 


Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

A  group  of  businessmen  failed 
last  weekend  to  raise  sufficient 
capital  to  start  a  new  morning 
newspaper  to  replace  the  James- 
town  Sun  (a  tabloid  morning 
newspaper)  which  ceased  pub¬ 
lication  June  30. 

The  businessmen  were  not 
identified.  However,  they  worked 
through  a  consultant,  Edward 
J.  Bryne,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Gowanda  (N.  Y.)  Ob¬ 
server  and  News,  a  weekly  offset 
publication,  and  former  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  James¬ 
town  Sun. 

While  the  amount  of  capital 
sought  was  not  disclosed  by  a 
spokesman  for  the  group,  it  was 
reported  they  sought  from  $25,- 
000  to  $50,000  to  assure  suffi¬ 
cient  funds  for  payroll  and  daily 
operating  costs  of  a  new  publi¬ 
cation  until  accounts  receivable 
were  recorded. 


Mr.  Byrne  was  summoned  to 
this  city  from  Gowanda,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  50  miles,  within 
hours  after  the  Sun  ceased  pub¬ 
lication.  They  worked  quietly 
for  several  days  before  anyone 
was  aware  of  the  new  publica¬ 
tion  movement.  Mr.  Byrne  re¬ 
mained  here  and  established 
headquarters  in  Hotel  James¬ 
town  until  late  Friday,  when 
it  was  officially  announced  suffi¬ 
cient  capital  could  not  be  as¬ 
sured  for  a  new  newspajjer. 

In  a  statement,  Mr.  Byrne 
said:  “A  group  of  civic-minded 
JamestowTi  businessmen  tried  to 
finance  a  five-day  morning  news¬ 
paper  and  received  whole¬ 
hearted  support  of  it,  which  pro¬ 
vided  facilities  under  lease  by 
the  Jamestown  Sun,  owned  by 
Ann  Maytag  Poulos  and  her 
husband,  Constantine  Poulos.” 


have  provided  the  publication 
facilities  to  the  new  group. 

R.  F.  McCabe,  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  Unitypo,  confei  red  sev¬ 
eral  days  with  the  interested 
businessmen.  He  remained  here 
until  Sunday  afternoon,  when 
he  returned  to  his  Western  of¬ 
fice. 

It  was  reported  Unitypo 
would  have  permitted  the  new 
group  to  use  the  Unitypo’s  prop¬ 
erty,  buildings  and  its  publica¬ 
tion  facilities,  for  six  months, 
free  of  charge. 

The  Pouloses  had  leased  the 
Unitypo  building  and  publica¬ 
tion  facilities  at  a  cost  of  $1,000 
per  month.  After  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Poulos  took  over  the  publication 
of  the  Jamestown  Sun,  they 
made  extensive  improvements 
to  the  building  and  purchased 
additional  publication  equip¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Poulos  said  new  pub¬ 
lication  equipment,  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  Ludlow,  cost  about 
$15,000.  He  also  had  invested 
$12,000  in  the  purchase  of  a 
fleet  of  cars  and  trucks  for  cir¬ 
culation,  editorial  and  business 
departments. 


Unilypo  Interested 


ter,  N.  Y.;  Erie,  Pa.,  and  at 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  where  one 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  edi¬ 
tions  is  published. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poulos  stated 
they  “want  to  end  up  clean,”  in 
announcing  that  they  gave  vaca¬ 
tion  pay  to  every  employe  en¬ 
titled  to  vacation. 

The  closing  out  checks  to  93 
employes,  Mr.  Poulos  said, 
totaled  about  $15,000.  Every 
employe  received  the  w'eek’s  pay 
and  vacation  pay  by  last  Friday. 

Mr.  Poulos  said  the  average 
weekly  payroll  had  been  betw'een 
$6,700  and  $7,000,  which  in¬ 
cluded  overtime  pay  for  compos¬ 
ing  room,  editorial,  press  room 
and  circulation  department 
crews  when  the  paper  came  out 
late.  The  daily  deadline  was  2 
A.M.  and  in  the  last  several 
months,  at  least  once  a  week, 
the  paper  rolled  from  30  minutes 
to  more  than  an  hour  late. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poulos  plan  to 
remain  here  for  the  present.  Mr. 
Poulos  said  it  would  require  at 
least  upward  of  one  month  to 
record  accounts  receivable  and 
pay  bills.  Payment  of  accounts 
receivable  have  been  good,  Mr. 
Poulos  added. 


Plant  For  Sale 


The  name  of  the  proposed  pa¬ 
per,  tabloid  size,  was  to  have 
been  the  Jamestown  Morning 
Star. 


Mr.  Byrne  said  the  paper 
would  have  been  published  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday. 

Mr.  Poulos  said  neither  he  nor 
his  wife  had  any  interest  or  de¬ 
sire  to  be  interested  in  the  new 
morning  newspaper  venture.  Mr. 
Poulos  also  said  emphatically 
that  he  would  not  allow  the 
group  to  use  the  name  of  the 
Jamestown  Morning  Sun. 


The  facilities  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Byrne  in  his  statement 
means  that  Unitypo,  Inc.,  would 


Andy  Cox,  a  sports  writer  and 
cartoonist,  joined  the  James¬ 
town  Post-Journal  sports  staff 
Monday  night.  The  paper  is  an 
evening  standard-size  newspa¬ 
per,  and  has  a  night  sports,  city 
and  area  news  staff. 

The  Post-Journal  absorbed 
several  of  the  Sun’s  features. 
They  included  “Big  George,” 
“Dear  Abby,”  “Dennis  the  Men¬ 
ace”  and  Sylvia  Porter’s  finan¬ 
cial  column. 

Out-of-town  newspapers,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Erie  Morning  News 
and  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express,  conducted  a  drive  for 
circulation.  The  Courier-Express 
sampled  virtually  every  home  in 
the  Jamestowm  area,  and  news¬ 
boys  were  scheduled  to  canvass 
for  subscription  during  the  w’eek 
of  July  8-14. 

Erie  papers  increased  news¬ 
stand  delivery  as  did  the  Warren 
Observer. 

It  was  reported  the  Post-Jour¬ 
nal  picked  up  about  500  new 
sub.scribers  after  the  Sun  closed. 
It  was  estimated  that  about  800 
people  in  Jamestown  area  did 
not  take  the  evening  publica¬ 
tion,  w’hile  others  took  both  the 
Sun  and  the  Post-Journal. 


Picnic  Gfies  On 


The  publication  equipment 
and  transport  transportation 
fleet,  which  the  Pouloses  owmed, 
as  well  as  newsprint  stock, 
which  inventories  at  $10,000, 
wdll  be  sold,  Mr.  Poulos  said. 

Mr.  McCabe  indicated  the 
Unitypo  building  and  equipment 
will  also  be  offered  for  sale. 

Mr.  Poulos  confirmed  the  re¬ 
port  that  he  was  negotiating 
wMth  Jamestowm  Typographic 
Union  205  for  a  1962-63  con¬ 
tract.  The  old  contract  expired 
May  31,  but  the  ITU  members 
had  w'orked  until  suspension  of 
the  Jamestowm  Sun  under  a  let¬ 
ter  of  agreement. 

Mr.  Poulos  said  the  ITU  a.sked 
for  a  wage  increase  under  the 
terms  of  the  new'  contract.  A 
ITU  member  said  such  proce¬ 
dure  is  customary  w'hen  new 
contract  terms  are  submitted. 

The  printers,  however,  ware 
pressing  for  more  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  benefits,  rather  than  a  wage 
increase,  it  was  learned.  The 
ITU  printers  received  $113  for 
37*.^  hours  in  a  five-day  wark 
week.  Twenty-seven  ITU  mem¬ 
bers  ware  employed. 

A  ITU  spokesman  said  that 
three  of  the  printers  plan  to 
retire;  others  have  been  offered 
jobs  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Roches- 


The  majority  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  staff  took  the  closing  of  the 
Sun  philosophically  since  most 
ware  veteran  newspapermen, 
and  a  planned  picnic,  prepared 
a  month  ago,  was  held  last  Sat¬ 
urday  as  scheduled  at  Chautau¬ 
qua  County  Firemen’s  Frater¬ 
nity  Grounds  at  Stockton,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  editorial  men,  John 
Wordelman,  w'ho  was  acting  as 
combination  city  editor,  news 
editor  and  managing  editor,  goes 
to  w’ork  on  the  rim  at  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Morninp  News.  Other 
members  of  the  editorial  staff, 
it  was  Imported,  have  been  of¬ 
fered  jobs  nearby.  One  of  them. 


Thomson  Newspapers 
Publish  New  Daily 


Toronto 

Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd., 
Toronto,  will  publish  a  new  daily 
in  the  suburban  Toronto  area  at 
Oakville,  Ont.,  early  this 
autumn.  The  Oakville  Record- 
Journal  w’ill  come  into  being 
writh  the  amalgamation  of  two 
Oakville  weeklies,  the  Journal, 
owned  by  the  Thomson  organi¬ 
zation  for  five  years,  and  the 
recently-purchased  Record-Star. 
William  D.  Cotton,  publisher  of 
the  Oakville  Journal,  will  head 
the  combined  operation. 
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STAYING  FIT — 74-year-old  Parker  Lowell  of  Atlanta,  retired  reporter 
and  columnist,  completed  the  50-mile  swim  recommended  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross  Swim-and-Stay-Fit  campaign.  He  did  the  chore  in 
multiples  of  440-yard  exercise. 
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$200-a-Week  Wage  Goal 


On  Guild  Confab 

Leaders  Call  on  Government 
To  Halt  ‘Monopoly’  Mergers 


Buffalo 

A  $200  a  week  wage  goal, 
backed  by  increased  assessments 
to  support  negotiations  and 
strikes  and  a  plan  to  coordinate 
I  collective  bargaining  negotia- 
•  tions  throughout  the  country, 
were  major  items  on  the  agenda 
as  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  opened  its  29th  convention 
here  this  week. 

The  Guild  also  called  on  the 
Government  to  take  stronger  ac¬ 
tion  to  bar  newspaper  mei'gers 
which  it  charged  were  leading 
I  to  monopoly. 

Goals  Outlined 

The  goals,  which  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  will  be  supported  by  the 
delegates  in  votes  on  resolutions 
later  this  week,  were  outlined 
by  the  union’s  top  officers.  Presi¬ 
dent  Arthur  Rosenstock,  Execu¬ 
tive  Vicepresident  William  J. 
Farson  and  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer  Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr. 

Some  changes  in  the  Interna- 
'  tional  Executive  Board’s  pro¬ 
posed  40-cents-per-member-per- 
month  increase  in  assessment 
for  the  Defense  Fund  plus 
a  10-cents-per-month-per-capita 
raise  in  general  fund  contribu¬ 
tions  from  locals  may  be  made. 
But  increases  will  emerge  from 
the  convention,  it  appeared  cer¬ 
tain. 

In  negotiating  contracts,  the 
Guild  “must  stop  shaking  our 
fists,  then  our  fingers  and  final¬ 
ly  our  heads,”  Mr.  Rosenstock 
declared  in  a  fiery  speech  de¬ 
voted  in  great  part  to  attacks 
on  newspaper  publishers. 

He  said  the  union  in  past 
negotiations  has  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  too  much  f l  ustra¬ 
tion  and  a  lack  of  fair  bargain¬ 
ing  by  publishers.  To  negotiate 
}  improved  contracts,  with  a 
I  theme  “$200  a  Week  —  Now,” 
^  Mr.  Rosenstock  said  the  Guild 
treasury  must  be  greatly  en¬ 
larged. 

191,000,000  Souftht 

The  Defense  Fund  must  grow 
to  at  least  $1,000,000  to  support 
the  drive  for  the  $200-a-week 
wage  contract,  Mr.  Perlik  told 
the  delegates. 

“We’re  not  going  to  convince 
anyone  we’re  serious  about  de¬ 
cent,  adequate  wages  until  we 
show  the  color  of  our  own 
money,”  he  declared.  “This  fund 


must  be  a  major  weapon  in  our 
offensive  arsenal,  rather  than  a 
barricade  behind  which  to  fall 
when  the  going  gets  rough.” 

Mr.  Farson  said  that  the 
wage  drive  would  not  conflict 
with  but  would  be  an  indis¬ 
pensable  part  of  future  organiz¬ 
ing  efforts,  since  the  best  way 
to  make  the  Guild  grow  is  to  get 
more  attractive  contracts. 

Slight  Growth 

He  reported  that  while  the 
ANG  now  has  31,230  members, 
it  had  a  net  increase  of  only  49 
during  the  year.  Though  36 
locals  added  1,037  new  members, 
48  locals  lost  976. 

“The  continuing  series  of 
mergers  and  suspensions  that 
has  struck  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  is  taking  away  our  members 
almost  as  fast  as  we  can  enroll 
them,”  Mr.  Farson  explained. 
“During  the  last  year  we  lost 
600  members  in  three  cities 
alone  —  New  York,  Pittsburgh 
and  Detroit.” 

Furthermore,  he  said,  the 
Guild  could  expect  losses  in  San 
Francisco  resulting  from 
Scripps  -  Howard’s  withdrawal 
from  partnership  in  the  News- 
Call  Bulletin  leaving  Hearst 
“free  to  mesh  this  operation 
with  those  of  its  San  Francisco 
Examiner.” 

A  new  director  of  collective 
bargaining,  with  an  enlarged 
Collective  Bargaining  Depart¬ 
ment,  proposed  by  the  ANG’s 
top  officers,  would  coordinate 
the  bargaining  efforts  of  locals 
so  that  each  would  know  what 
the  others  are  accomplishing. 

This,  he  noted,  already  is  done 
by  the  publishers  through  their 
American  Newspapers  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

This  coordination  could  pre¬ 
vent  one  local  settling  for  less 
than  it  could  have  obtained  or  a 
local  undercutting  another  in 
signing  a  contract. 

New  York  Strike? 

Mr.  Farson  warned  that  a 
major  strike,  either  by  the  Guild 
or  mechanical  unions  in  New 
York  is  a  distinct  possibility  but 
such  a  strike  would  empty  the 
Guild’s  Defense  Fund  in  four 
weeks. 

Mr.  Perlik  told  the  delegates 
that  increasing  the  present  50- 
cent-a-month-per-member  assess- 


Agenda 

ment  for  the  Defense  Fund  to 
90  cents  would  add  another 
$324,000  a  year  to  the  Fund. 

The  Guild  currently  is  assess¬ 
ing  an  additional  $3-per-month- 
per-member  to  support  strikes 
in  Milwaukee  and  Minneapolis 
because  of  the  state  of  its  fund. 
Mr.  Perlik  said  this  assessment 
will  last  at  least  into  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Mr.  Rosenstock  concentrated 
much  of  his  address  on  charges 
of  a  continuing  monopolistic 
trend  in  the  newspaper  industry. 
He  singled  out  a  recent  editorial 
in  Editor  &  PuBLisHEai  for  spe¬ 
cial  assault. 

Boom  Predicted 

Though  newspapers  are  fac¬ 
ing  a  “booming  morrow”  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation  and  plant 
investment,  Mr.  Rosenstock  said, 
“this  bright  augury  for  the 
Fourth  Estate’s  economic  health 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  death 
rattle  of  great  segments  of  the 
press  through  merger,  monopoly 
and  peculiar  amalgams.” 

“Editor  &  Publisher,  to 
whom  we  have  delivered  an 
orchid  or  two  in  the  past,  raised 
an  editorial  query  last  week  that 
withers  that  flower  and  frac¬ 
tures  credulity,”  the  Guild  presi¬ 
dent  asserted. 

He  quoted  the  publication  as 
a.sking:  “What  is  competition? 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  true 
monopoly  situation  these  days 
when  it  comes  to  competing  for 
readers  and  advertisers.  The 
.same  thing  is  true  in  every 
newspaper  city  whether  or  not 
it  is  a  one-newspaper  town.” 
Declared  Mr.  Rosenstock: 
“E&P  based  this  gem  on  a 
judicial  finding  in  Florida,  hold¬ 
ing  that  ‘the  numerous  weekly 
newspapers,  visitors’  guides, 
shopping  guides  and  other 
similar  publications  published 
throughout  .  .  .  the  (area)  and 
also  the  radio  and  television 
stations  therein  compete  for 
circulation  and  advertising.  .  .’ 

“Has  E&P  ever  railed  or 
sounded  the  alarms  against  the 
galloping  cancer  of  monopoly, 
merger,  or,  much  worse,  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  vibrant  voices  in  our  free 
society?  Are  not  these  death- 
knells,  in  truth,  bookburning? 
And  is  this  not  a  far  cry  from 
the  cornering  of  a  market  in 
yoyos  and  pogo-stocks. 

“Or  is  E&P’s  sole  vaunted 
duty  that  of  a  wealthy  relative 
delivering  an  apologue  over  a 
funeral  pyre?” 

Mr.  Rosenstock  told  the  dele¬ 
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gates  that  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  headed  by  Rep. 
Celler  of  New  York,  is  expected 
to  hold  public  hearings  in  the 
Fall,  concentrating  on  cities 
where  recent  mergers  resulted 
in  single  newspaper  ownership. 

He  noted  that  two  Guild  pro¬ 
posals  are  before  that  commit¬ 
tee.  One,  he  said,  has  progressed 
to  a  conference  of  both  houses  of 
Congress.  It  would  give  the 
Justice  Department  power  to 
subpoena  witnesses  and  records 
in  civil  cases  as  well  as  criminal 
cases. 

Other  bills  would  require  that 
the  Justice  Department  be  given 
60  days  notice  of  any  contem¬ 
plated  merger  involving  com¬ 
bined  assets  of  more  than  $10,- 
000,000. 

The  Guild  proposal  would  go 
even  further,  since  it  is  aimed 
at  attacking  the  “failing  prop¬ 
erty”  doctrine  which  Mr.  Rosen¬ 
stock  said  is  the  greatest  single 
obstacle  to  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  taking  effective  action  in 
newspaper  combinations. 

This  court  doctrine,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  holds  that  a  proprietor 
of  a  failing  business  cannot  be 
compelled  to  remain  in  business 
and  therefore  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  selling  to  his  com¬ 
petitor. 

The  Guild  proposed  that  if  the 
Justice  Department  finds  the 
“failing  property”  doctrine  in 
use  so  that  it  could  not  then 
obtain  an  injunction,  it  could 
apply  to  the  court  for  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  appraiser  to  deter¬ 
mine  fair  market  value  of  the 
paper. 

“This  point  is  of  greatest  im¬ 
portance,  for  a  competitor  may 
l)e  willing  to  pay  more  to  achieve 
a  monopoly  than  another  pur¬ 
chaser  will  be  willing  to  pay  to 
maintain  competition,”  Mr.  Ros¬ 
enstock  said. 

But  the  Guild  plan  would 
have  bids  .sought  from  purchas¬ 
ers  willing  to  continue  publica¬ 
tion  and  if  any  equalled  the  fair 
market  appraisal,  the  proprietor 
could  not  sell  to  his  competitor. 
He  would  have  to  sell  to  the 
bidder  or  continue  publication. 

‘Gonvinre  ThyselP 

The  biggest  obstacle  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild’s 
obtaining  its  wage  goal  of  $200 
a  week  are  the  guildsmen,  not 
the  publishers,  a  leading  labor 
lawyer  told  the  delegates. 

M.  H.  Goldstein,  attorney  for 
the  Philadelphia  local  of  ANG, 
told  delegates  to  the  guild  con¬ 
vention  here  that  members  must 
be  convinced  they  are  worth  the 
$200  the  guild  is  seeking  or 
efforts  to  obtain  it  will  fail. 

He  said  too  large  a  percent¬ 
age  of  guildsmen  do  not  believe 
fervently  enough  they  are  worth 
that  amount  and  he  called  on 
{Continued  on  page  61) 
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Moss  Says  Secrecy 
Is  Still  a  Problem 


Santa  Fe,  N.  M.  they  have  taken  the  secrecy 
Secrecy  in  the  Federal  Gov-  stamp  off  of  the  telephone 
ernment  has  declined  greatly  book,”  he  declared.  “Military 


by  not  insisting  on  the  right  to 
cover  the  tests.” 

It  was  the  contention  of  Mr. 
Moss  that  a  public  di.scussion 
would  have  opened  the  tests  for 
reporting  or  would  have  forced 
the  goveniment  to  prove,  beyond 
all  doubt,  the  need  for  secrecy. 


Douglas  Hits 
Press  On 
‘No  Debate’ 


but  it  still  is  a  serious  problem,  secrecy  remains  our  biggest 


according  to  Rep.  John  E.  Moss,  government  information  prob- 
chairman  of  the  House  Special  lem,  for  it  is  difficult  to  draw 


Subcommittee  on  Government 
Information. 


a  line  between  information 
which  we  must  keep  from  a  po- 


Mr.  Moss  gave  his  views  in  an  tential  enemy  and  information 
address  to  the  summer  meeting  which  the  American  people  must 


Reporters  Spurn 
‘Honor  System’ 
In  City  Council 


of  the  New  Mexico  Press  As¬ 
sociation  here. 

“Candidate  Kennedy  said,  un¬ 
equivocally,  that  goveniment 


have  to  be  sure  that  their  money 
is  being  spent  wisely  in  their 
defense.” 


Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Most  of  the  newsmen  here 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  dialogue  and  debate  that 
has  characterized  free  society  is 
on  the  decline  in  the  U.S.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  William  O.  Douglas, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  Delivering  the 
first  annual  lecture  sponsored 
by  the  Earl  Warren  Institute  of 
Ethics  and  Human  Relations  at 
the  University  of  Judaism. 


have  refused  to  participate  in  judge  Douglas  asserted  that  [ 

4-Ka  c?xTc?f  ot  nmccwH  /r  .... 


The  House  member  decried  the  “honor  system”  at  closed  «^g  passing  through  mo- 


contracts  should  be  public  action  of  the  Defense  De-  meetings  of  the  City  Council.  A  mentous  times  where  no  debate 
records,”  asserted  Mr.  Moss.  “It  Partment  in  ordering  all  mihtai-y  radio  station  reporter  was  the  t^kes  place  even  on  crucial 


took  nearly  a  year  of  di.scussions, 
letters  and  informal  meetings, 
but  the  new  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  finally  worked  out 
regulations  which  permit  public 
inspection  of  grazing  permits 


space  activities  to  be  conducted  sole  representative  of  the  press 
in  secret.  He  said  even  the  di-  at  the  initial  meeting. 


rective  itself  is  secret. 


Pacific  Tests 


V  n  ^  “Laos  is  certainly  more 

The  Council  voted  to  continue  dangerous  to  all  of  us  than  the 


its  policy  of  holding  secret  meet-  Missouri  compromise  was  to  our 


ings  as  it  might  desire,  and 
“To  my  knowledge,  not  a  then  voted  to  admit  reporters  to 


and  other  Agriculture  Depart-  single  editorial  voice  was  raised  such  meetings  if  they  agreed 


ancestors,”  Judge  Douglas 
pointed  out.  “Yet  while  the 
Missouri  Compromise  was 


ment  contracts.  to  complain  about  the  decision  not  to  disclose  information  until  thoroughly  discussed  in  and  out 

to  keep  the  press  away  from  the  permission  was  granted  by  the  Congress  and  up  and  down 
Many  In.provomcnis  Pacific  test  Site  when  we  were  Council.  The  Council  did  not  the  nation,  no  debate  on  Laos 

There  have  been  dozens  of  °  resume  a  mosp  eric  specify  who  would  be  author-  has  been  held.  Why  has  silence 

vonn-incr  ’lucloar  testing — there  was  no  jzed  to  release  the  information  ovprfjikpn  no?  whxr  Lao  iLa 


Many  Inipruvonicnl!< 


other  improvements  ranging  i  •  .  .u  .  •  „  +  i  «« 

from  the  Defense  Department’s  w^^^Coart  newspaper  p"ublisLr  ^r^orTer”  ’’ 

decision  to  remove  the  secrecy  ,  _ ,  4^,,'  ;  4.u„  reporiers. 

—  r _ tLa  faia*  bootlcggcd  picturcs  of  the  test 


ized  to  release  rne  iniormauon  overtaken  us?  Why  has  the  pat- 
nor  who  would  be  accredited  tern  of  no  discussion  reached 


porters.  into  atomic  testing,  disarma- 

Following  the  initial  meeting  ment,  Berlin,  and  other  issues 


stamp  from  the  Pentagon  tele-  ncfonoo  Following  the  initial  meeting  ment,  Berlin,  and  other  issues 

phone  book  to  the  development  .he  nicture  for  '^nder  this  policy,  the  Mayor  that  involve  the  problems  of 

of  a  new  set  of  ground  rules  on  cornritv  ”  «aid  ATr  issued  a  brief  report  on  one  survival  or  extinction?  Is  for- 

information  about  the  million-  m  ao  ^  ‘  ^  •  item.  Later,  Alderman  Thomas  eign  policy — the  key  to  life  and 


dollar  loans  the  goveniment  *  “After  publication  of  the  Campbell,  who  is  opposed  to  death  for  all  forms  of  life  in 

makes  for  public  power  .  .  ,  ®  \  _  secret  meetings,  gave  the  re-  this  nuclear  age— beyond  the 

_ - A  pictuies  mere  was  a  gieai  ae  _ ^ _  1 _ 


projects,”  he  continued. 


bate  within  the  newspaper  pro-  P^^ers  details  of  all  matters  bounds  of  debate?  If  so,  how 


“There  have  been  a  number  of  fession  over  whether  the  De-  discussed 


can  we,  the  people,  ever  free 


government  information  break-  fgnse  Department  should  have 
throughs  of  a  more  serious  refused  clearance,”  he  con-  under  the  “honor  system,”  point- 
nature,”  he  added.  “Information  tinned.  “I  do  not  know  whether  ing  out  that  reporters  who  at- 


The  press  refused  to  work  ourselves  from  military  domi¬ 


nation  and  assert  our  sovereign 
civilian  prerogative  over  all 


about  loans  made  by  the  Rural  the  propaganda  dangers  were  tend  meetings  under  such  condi-  aiiairs  01  state— over  war  as 
Electrification  Administration  is  ^reat  enough  to  throw  a  shadow  tions  w-ould  be  at  a  disadvantage  Peace  . 


a  good  example.  The  REA  of-  of  secrecy  over  the  Pacific  tests,  with  other  reporters  to  whom  Judge  Douglas  said  a  suiwey 
ficials  were  happy  to  tell  all  de-  I  do  know’ that  the  nation’s  press  aldermen,  disagreeing  with  of  newspapers  from  coast  to 


tails  about  a  loan  after  it  had  fgH  dowm  on  its  reporting  job  Council  policy,  gave  full  reports 
been  granted.  But  before  final 


action  was  taken,  they  would 
not  even  admit  that  a  loan  ap¬ 
plication  had  been  filed. 

“This  procedure  may  be 
proper  for  a  private  bank,  but 
the  REA  uses  Federal  tax  funds 
to  make  loans  to  local  coopera¬ 
tives,”  said  Mr.  Moss.  “With 
the  assistance  of  some  other 
committees  of  the  Congress,  we 
were  able  to  convince  the  new 
administrators  of  the  REA  to 
disclose,  for  the  very  first  time, 
the  name  and  address  of  REA 
loan  applicants  and  the  amount 
and  purpose  of  the  loans.” 


Secrecy  Grows,  Too 


Mr.  Moss,  however,  warned 
that  he  did  not  want  to  paint 
too  rosy  a  picture.  He  pointed 
out  that  as  the  government 
grows  in  size  and  complexity  so 
does  unnecessary  secrecy. 

“All  is  not  sweetness  and  light 
in  the  Pentagon — even  though 


coast  shows  “the  low  estate  of 
dialogue  on  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign  issues.” 

“Money-makers  have  taken 
over  the  press,”  he  asserted. 
“They  want  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers;  and  so  they  cater  to  the 
low  common  denominator  in  the 
populace.  To  that  fact  must  be 
added  the  further  one  that  the 
owners  are  largely  conservative. 
The  result  is  a  press  which  with 
few  exceptions  gives  no  true  ac¬ 
count  of  forces  at  work  in  the 
world.  Those  who  live  in  the 
average  American  town  have  no 
chance  of  getting  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  world  problem. 
Ignorance  alone  is  tragedy 
enough.  Further  tragedy  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States — the  ones  who 
could,  if  awakened,  take  up  the 
challenge  of  the  cold  war  and 


FRIENDLY  FACE-Paul  Miller  (left)  president  of  the  Gannett  News-  j  immobilized, 

papers,  and  an  Associated  Press  director,  is  met  on  his  arrival  in  Moscow  „  °  f  ,  , 

by  Pre;ton  Grover,  the  AP's  chief  of  bureau  in  the  Russian  capital.  Man  fears  of  communism  are  subtly 
in  center  is  a  Russian  translator.  Mr.  Miller  is  on  a  tour  of  Russian  cities  trans^l^ed^  into  fears  of  the 
with  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  unorthodox. 
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KOCERS  REAFFIRMS  SPEECH 


Cut  Anti-Business  Papers 
From  Ad  Scheds,  He  Says 


By  Philip  IV.  Schuyler 

Donald  I.  Rogers,  business- 
financial  editor  and  columnist  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  105  other  newspapers,  re- 
l)cated  this  week  for  the  record 
what  he  had  said  off  the  record 
'  in  the  now-published  speech  he 
made  on  policies  of  advertising 
media. 

“Advertisers  should  know 
where  their  budgets  go”  was  the 
heart  of  his  remarks,  made  be¬ 
fore  a  group  called  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Round-Table  that  met 
May  23  at  the  Racquet  Club  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Rogers  says  a 
man  from  General  Electric  in¬ 
vited  him  but  the  business  edi¬ 
tor  could  not  recall  his  name. 
The  speech  was  subsequently 
published  in  the  Congrennionnl 
Record  at  the  request  of  Sen. 
Barry  Goldwater,  (R.  Ariz.), 
then  was  picked  up  by  UPI  and 
published  in  detail  by  the  New 
York  Times  July  8. 

In  it,  Mr.  Rogers  charged 
,  corporation  executives  were 
*  “financing  attacks  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  most  of  you  believe  to  be 
vital  for  the  successful  function¬ 
ing  of  your  business”  through 
the  many  millions  of  advertising 
budgets. 

Vi  liat  AiIm  to  Kill 

“If  I  were  a  top  executive  of 
a  company,”  he  advised,  “I 
would  quietly  lay  down  a  policy 
that  prohibited  advertising  in 
any  publication  or  upon  any  tv 
show  which  had  a  predominantly 
leftish  tinge  to  it. 

“Only  a  few  newspapers  would 
have  to  be  eliminated,  and  other 
newspapers  in  the  same  cities 
aie  perfectly  capable  of  doing 
the  advertising  job  required. 

“Tv  and  radio,  of  course,  are 
even  easier.  There  is  no  station 
«  or  network  that  need  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  The  company  need  only 
bo  concerned  that  it  does  not 
sjmnsor  left-wing  propaganda, 
i  whether  in  news,  documentaries 
or  outright  propaganda.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  insisting 
on  objectivity  ...  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  both  sides  of  a  story.  .  .  . 

“Is  it  so  foolish  to  put  your 
money  into  the  hands  of  your 
friends  leather  than  your  ene¬ 
mies? 

“I  realize  fully  that  spend¬ 
ing  of  advertising  money  is  not 
a  chore  of  high  corporate  execu- 
ti  ’es.  The  ultimate  choices  often 
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are  left  to  underlings,  space 
buyers  and  others  whose  only 
guides  are  circulation  figures, 
market  data,  milline  rates  and 
coverage  costs.  .  .  . 

“If  they  lack  .  .  .  instruction, 
I  consider  this  a  major  man¬ 
agement  failure. 

“I  know  from  experience  that 
the  space  salesman  on  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  doesn’t  get  to  see 
top  management  .  .  .  and  prob¬ 
ably  wouldn’t  know  that  the 
president  of  the  company  he 
was  soliciting  for  an  ad  had 
written  me  a  personal  letter 
congratulating  me  on  fighting 
government  encroachment  upon 
business.  .  .  .  And  the  space 
buyer  that  our  space  salesman 
does  see  piobably  will  place  his 
ad  in  the  papers  with  the  heavy 
circulation  .  .  .  the  Times,  the 
Washington  Post  .  .  .  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch  .  .  .  and 
on  the  Paar  shows  .  .  .  and 
Chet  Huntley  shows  ...  as  the 
statistics  indicate.” 

Mr.  Rogeis  noted  Editor  & 
Pi'BLiSHER  figures  which  showed 
businessmen  had  increased  their 
support  of  the  Washington  Post 
this  year  over  last,  “as  though 
in  indorsement  of  the  Post’s 
militant  support  of  the  Liberals, 
and  just  to  make  sure  there’s  no 
mistaking  the  point,  they  de¬ 
creased  their  support  of  the 
Star." 

The  text  of  the  speech  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“The  picture  is  no  different 
in  New  York.  We  find  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  advertising 
placed  by  businessmen  goes  into 
the  liberal  Times,  which  sup¬ 
ports  most  of  the  welfare-state 
program  and  at  most  only  gently 
chides  the  Administration  from 
time  to  time. 

“The  influential  conservative 
New  York  papers,  the  Herald- 
Tiibune  and  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun  get  very  sparse 
pickings  indeed  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  business  community  which 
they  support  so  effectively  in 
their  editorial  policies. 

“In  some  other  cities,  we  find 
the  same  kind  of  situation  —  as 
in  St.  Louis  where  the  liberal 
Post-Dispatch  gets  business¬ 
men’s  dollars  in  much  more 
plentiful  quantities  than  does 
the  conservative  pro-business 
Globe. 

“But,  thank  Heaven,  Ameri- 
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can  newspapers,  by  and  large, 
are  predominantly  conservative 
in  their  editorial  policies  —  that 
is,  on  their  editorial  pages  — 
as  President  Truman  was  wont 
to  complain  and  F.D.R.  before 
him.  President  Kennedy  has 
even  commented  on  it,  opining, 
‘I  am  reading  more  but  liking 
it  less.’ 

“Even  in  the  predominantly 
conservative  press,  however, 
businessmen  have  no  standing 
and  do  not  make  their  wishes 
known,  for  if  the  publisher,  be¬ 
ing  a  business  man  himself, 
makes  his  conservative  policies 
prevail  on  the  editorial  pages, 
the  editors,  wherever  they  have 
carte  blanche,  as  most  of  them 
do,  fill  the  papers  with  liberal 
columnists,  and  squeeze  out  the 
conservative  columnists  wher¬ 
ever  and  whenever  they  can. 
Any  syndicate  manager  will 
testify  to  this.  It  is  a  well-es¬ 
tablished  fact  in  my  profession.” 

‘On  the  Record’ 

Mr.  Rogers  told  E&P  he  would 
have  made  the  same  remarks 
on  the  record,  although  he  might 
have  “said  some  of  the  things 
a  little  differently.”  In  fact,  he 
is  sending  out  mimeographed 
copies  of  the  speech  exactly  as 
he  made  it.  More  than  100  re¬ 
quests  to  reprint  it  have  already 
lieen  received  and  granted.  He 
estimated  the  speech  has  so  far 
achieved  a  circulation  of  at  least 
2,000,000,  not  counting  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record.  Mr.  Rogers 
said  there  were  two  points  he 
wanted  to  make  clear. 

One  was  that  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  as  an  individual,  not  for  the 
Herald  Tribune,  with  whose  edi¬ 
torial  on  the  speech,  published 
July  10,  he  thoroughly  agreed. 
After  calling  Mr.  Rogers’  speech 
“entirely  personal,”  the  edi¬ 
torial  commented  it  should 
“probably  not  be  surprising  that 
one  New  York  newspaper  seized 
upon  the  opportunity  to  perform 
a  little  mischief  to  the  extent 
of  printing  more  than  a  column 
of  it.”  The  editorial  continued; 

“The  remarks  (and  that  pa¬ 
per  knew  it)  did  not  even  re¬ 
motely  reflect  Herald  Tribune 
policy  with  regard  to  advertis¬ 
ers  —  past,  present  and  future. 

“So  let  it  be  said  clearly  what 
that  policy  is:  we  will  continue 
to  seek  advertising  by  the 
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strength  of  our  product.  We,  as 
well  as  our  competitors,  know 
that  this  is  the  only  way  to  get 
business  and  to  keep  it. 

“To  those  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  commentators,  who 
may  have  been  offended  by  the 
published  references  to  their 
own  policies,  we  can  only  say 
that  we  are  sorry  they  were 
made.” 

His  second  point  was  that  the 
Times  “deliberately  distorted 
what  I  had  to  say.  I  stressed 
that  advertisers  should  not  use 
their  appropriations  as  a  club 
to  change  editorial  policy.  I 
stressed  that  black  lists  should 
not  be  kept;  boycotts  should  not 
be  organized. 

“I  did  suggest  —  and  I  re¬ 
peat  —  that  executives  should 
know  the  policies  of  the  media 
selected  for  advertising  and  that 
they  should  not  support  media, 
commentators  or  foundations 
which  use  profits  of  the  profit 
system  to  undermine  that  sys¬ 
tem  and  to  attack  the  concept 
of  profits.” 

Mr.  Rogers  said  in  his  speech: 

“First,  let  me  tell  you  what 
I  would  not  do  if  I  were  the 
head  of  a  corporation.  I  would 
not  try  to  influence  the  policy 
of  newspapers,  radio  stations 
and  tv  networks.  .  .  .  They  have 
a  right  to  pursue  the  policies 
their  managements  choose.  Busi¬ 
ness  men  would  be  guilty  of 
flagrant  abuse  of  their  positions 
as  advertisers  if  they  tried  to 
buy  changes  of  policy  with  their 
advertising  budgets  ...  if  we 
have  any  freedom  left,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  we  have  a  free  press,  and 
it  must  be  pre.served. 

“But  there  is  nothing  unethi¬ 
cal  —  indeed  I  think  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  most  ethical  —  in  making 
sure  that  your  company  dollars 
don’t  go  to  undermine  your  com¬ 
pany  and  all  other  companies 
operating  within  the  framework 
of  the  free  enterprise  system.” 

When  interviewed  by  E&P, 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Papers  Fire  Salvoes 
On  Independence  Day 


Newspapers  throughout  the 
free  and  independent  land  fired 
various  salvoes  in  simulation  of 
firecrackers  on  Independence 
Day  —  the  always  glorious 
Fourth  of  July. 

The  Rockford  (Ill.)  Reghter- 
Star,  holiday  publication  of  the 
Rockford  Morning  Star  and 
Register-Republic,  on  July  4 
featured  a  special  front  page 
re-creating  for  readers  the  story 
of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

Public  Service 

Historical  significance  of  the 
nation’s  birth  date  was  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  Rockford  news¬ 
papers  as  a  public  service.  Six 
stories  of  America’s  first  Fourth 
of  July  were  written  as  they 
might  have  been  had  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic  staff 
members  been  on  the  scene. 

Main  banner  of  the  special 
page,  highlighted  by  a  six- 
column  full-color  photograph  of 
a  statesman  signing  the  1776 
freedom  document  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  read:  “Colonies  Declare 
Independence.” 

On  the  back  page  of  the  sec¬ 
tion — the  normal  front  page 
with  current  news  was  page  3 
— was  a  reproduction  of  the  full 
text  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  This  page,  with  full- 
color  illustrations  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  John  Adams,  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  carried  the 
newspapers’  logotype  below  the 
words:  “Published  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  patriotism  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life  by  Rockford 
Morning  Star-Rockford  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic.” 

Widespread  commendation 
followed  publication  of  the  holi¬ 
day  edition.  Teachers,  parents 
and  children  w'ere  urged  to  pull 
out  and  save  the  section’s  color¬ 
ful  and  historic  “wrap-around” 
pages. 

Independence  Declared! 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 
and  Constitution  came  out  July  4 
with  a  special  Independence  Day 
front  page  in  both  editions.  The 
banner  proclaimed:  “Independ¬ 
ence  Declared!”  A  line  across 
the  bottom  of  the  page  read: 
“The  Declaration  Of  Independ¬ 
ence,  Approved  Today.” 

Two  column  heads  on  the  page 
read:  “Colonies  Cut  Ties,  Cite 
Their  Grievances;”  “Redcoats 
To  Land  On  Staten  Island;” 
“March  of  Freedom.” 

The  page  was  illustrated  with 
a  cartoon  showing  a  patriot  and 
a  small  boy  ringing  a  church 


bell  to  proclaim  liberty. 

In  the  July  4  issue  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  appeared  the 
first  of  a  series  of  full  page 
advertisements  prepared  by 
leading  Chicago  advertising 
agencies  to  inform  readers  about 
the  advertising  business.  The  ad 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  a 
large  drawing  of  the  Liberty 
Bell.  The  heading  read:  “It  may 
not  be  perfect — but  it  works.” 

“We  feel  that  certain  busi¬ 
nessmen,  as  well  as  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  public  at  large, 
would  like  to  know’  more  about 
the  important  role  that  adver¬ 
tising  plays  in  maintaining  our 
high  American  standard  of 
living,”  Paul  Fulton,  Tribune 
advertising  director,  said  in 
explaining  the  reason  for  the 
Tribune’s  sponsorship  of  this 
new  series  of  advertisements. 
“We  believe  that  honest  and 
informative  advertising  is  in  the 
public  interest.” 

Fishing  Kodett 

A  ready-made  opportunity 
w’as  seized  by  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News  to  put  on  what 
Editor  Brodie  S.  Griffith  said 
w'as  one  of  the  most  successful 
promotions  ever  undertaken  by 
his  newspaper. 

The  opportunity  grew’  out  of 
the  Fourth  of  July  coming  on 
Wednesday,  smack  in  the  middle 
of  the  w’ork  w’eek.  The  one-day 
holiday  wouldn’t  provide  time 
for  families  to  leave  town  for 
the  mountains  o^  the  beaches. 

Sensing  this  as  early  as  last 
April,  the  New’s  launched  a 
gigantic  “Fishing  Rodeo”  for 
children  at  the  seven-acre  Free¬ 
dom  Park  lake  on  July  4. 

More  than  6,000  persons  came, 
about  half  of  them  below’  the 
1.5-year  age  limit  set  for  fi.shing. 
The  rest  w’ere  parents  and 
grandparents  watching  their 
youngsters  cast  a  line,  many  of 
them  for  the  first  time. 

The  kids  fished  for  more  than 
$.500  worth  of  prizes  supplied 
by  bait  and  tackle  manufac¬ 
turers.  Biggest  fish  caught  was  a 
three  pound,  four  ounce  bass  by 
a  14-year-old  boy  w’ho  won  first 
prize.  Some  45  other  boys  and 
girls  won  prizes. 

The  News  supplemented  the 
lake’s  stock  of  fish  several  days 
before  the  rodeo  by  adding  40 
big  bass,  the  largest  weighing 
six  pounds.  This  one  and  some 
other  big  ones  are  still  at  large. 

The  rodeo  was  launched  by 
the  News  in  cooperation  with 
the  Park  and  Recreation  Com¬ 


mission  and  the  Mecklenburg 
County  Wildlife  Club. 

‘Fly  the  Flag' 

More  American  flags  than 
ever  before  w’ere  flying  in 
Tucson  and  Southern  Arizona 
communities  on  Independence 
Day,  thanks  to  a  strong  drive 
generated  by  the  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Daily  Citizen. 

Aroused  by  a  poor  turnout  of 
flags  for  Flag  Day,  June  14, 
the  Citizen  decided  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  situation.  “Fly 
The  Flag”  machinery  was  set 
in  motion. 

The  Citizen  published  coupons 
daily,  inviting  readers  to  send 
in  their  names  and  addresses 
with  the  pledge  that  they  would 
fly  the  flag  on  July  4.  The  Citi¬ 
zen  j)romised  to  print  the  name 
of  eveiy  person  submitting  a 
coupon. 

Stores  selling  flags  suddenly 
were  besieged.  Most  of  them 
ran  out  of  flags  and  many  per¬ 
sons  could  not  find  a  flag  to 
purchase  just  before  the  holi¬ 
day. 

Record  INuiiiber 

When  Independence  Day  ar¬ 
rived,  Tucson  and  Southern 
Arizona  communities  broke  out 
w’ith  Old  Glory.  Officials  of 
Tucson  American  Legion  posts 
called  the  drive  highly  success¬ 
ful.  One  said  more  flags  were 
seen  in  Tucson  than  ever  before 
in  history. 

The  Citizen,  on  July  4,  pub¬ 
lished  the  names  of  persons  who 
submitted  coupons.  It  took  eight 
pages,  or  almost  one-third  of  the 
paper  that  day,  to  publish  the 
names. 

Reaction  to  the  unique  “Fly 
The  Flag”  drive  w’as  spontane¬ 
ous.  Even  radio  and  television 
stations  complimented  the  Citi¬ 
zen  on  its  successful  drive.  Many 
letters  w’ere  sent  to  the  Citizen, 
praising  the  paper  for  its  drive. 
• 

NY  Editors  Ask  End 
Of  Grand  Jury  Ban 

Corning,  N.  Y. 

Members  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Editors  meet¬ 
ing  here  appealed  to  the  state 
legislature  to  lift  the  ban  on 
grand  juries  on  issuing  public 
reports  or  presentments  critical 
of  people  W’ho  have  not  been  in¬ 
dicted.  The  ban  w’as  imposed  in 
February  1961. 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  executive 
editor  of  the  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers,  was  elected  president.  He 
I  succeeds  Fred  G.  Eaton,  Sara- 
;  toga  Springs  Saratogian. 

I  Charles  J.  Wellner,  Aubtirn 
:  Citizen-Advertiser,  w’as  chosen 
!  vicepresident,  and  George  H. 
.  Bevan,  Plattsburgh  Press-Re- 
’  publican,  director  for  three 
i  years.  Mr.  Eaton  w’as  named  di- 
■  rector  for  a  one-year  term. 


Thayer  Opposes 
Equal  Time  Rule 

Washington 

Senators  joined  forces  with 
broadcasters  and  a  newspaper 
publisher  to  urge  the  elimination 
or  suspension  of  the  “equal 
time”  provision  of  the  Commu¬ 
nications  Act. 

Senators  Jacob  K.  Javits 
(R-N.  Y.)  and  Joseph  S.  Clark 
(D-Pa.)  appeared  before  the 
Clommunications  Subcommittee 
on  Commerce  in  support  of  their 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  196) 
to  suspend  the  provision  for  the 
period  of  the  1962  Congressional 
campaign  only.  The  committee 
also  has  before  it  four  other 
bills  pertaining  to  the  suspen¬ 
sion  or  elimination  of  the  con¬ 
troversial  Section  315  of  the  Act. 

‘Forward  Step’ 

Walter  N.  Thayer,  president 
of  Whitney  Communications 
Corporation,  which  owns,  among 
other  things,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Parade  and 
Corinthian  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration,  told  the  committee  that 
enactment  of  any  of  the  five 
proposals  would  be  a  forward 
step.  Mr.  Thayer,  a  member  of 
the  President’s  (Commission  on 
Campaign  costs,  said  he  would 
go  much  further  than  the  Com¬ 
mission  which  urged  suspension 
of  Section  515  in  1964,  w’hich  he 
termed  limited  relief  only. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  on  the  other  hand, 
expressed  strong  opposition  to 
repealing  or  suspending  the 
equal  time  requirement. 

• 

Florida  Daily  Gives 
Flags  to  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Four  flags  flew  July  fourth 
over  one  Albany,  N.  Y.  neigh¬ 
borhood,  thanks  to  the  editors 
of  the  DeLand  (Fla.)  Sun- 
News. 

The  Albany  Knickerbocker- 
News  publish^  a  picture  show¬ 
ing  presentation  of  one  of  the 
flags  on  Flag  Day.  It  was  car¬ 
ried  by  the  wire  sei’vices.  Edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Sun-New’s  saw  the 
picture  and  sent  three  flags  in 
recognition  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood’s  patriotism.  As  a  public 
service,  the  Sun-News  has  been 
selling  flags  at  cost  to  DeLand 
residents. 

• 

Claude  M.  Baker,  70 

Claude  M.  Baker,  70,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  from  1944-48, 
died  July  9  at  the  Union  Print¬ 
ers  Home  in  Colorado  Springs. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Ida. 
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President  vs.  Press 
Often  an  Uncivil  War 


By  Norman  Shavin 

Sunday  Editor,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal-Constitution 


Once  upon  a  time,  a  President  give  his  express  assent.”  But  on 
— who  used  to  own  stock  in  a  June  1,  1863,  the  President  was 
newspaper  before  he  got  to  the  conferring  with  War  Secretary 
White  House — was  referred  to  Stanton  about  the  enforcement 
by  various  editorialists  as  a  liar,  of  Gen.  Ambrose  Burnside’s 
fiend,  tyrant,  swindler,  buffoon,  order  against  “seditious”  news- 
butcher,  filthy  story-teller  and  papers  in  Indiana.  Three  days 
an  ignoramus.  later  the  President  revoked  the 

Before  the  advent  of  such  order  suspending  circulation  of 
encomiums,  however.  New  York  the  Chicago  Times. 

Tribune  reporter  Noah  Brooks,  On  Oct.  1,  1863,  he  said  the 
in  March  1860,  called  the  same  general  commanding  in  Missouri 
fellow  the  greatest  man  since  should  arrest  individuals  and 
St.  Paul.  suppress  newspapers  when  they 

“No  man  ever  before  made  work  injury  to  the  military, 
such  an  impression  on  his  first  Lincoln,  obviously,  was  not 
appeal  to  a  New  York  audience,”  loathe  to  apply  pressure.  On 
Mr.  Brooks  summed  up  a  speech  Feb.  22,  1864,  he  indicated  that 
by  Abraham  Lincoln.  a  newspaper  could  support  any 

No  doubt,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  candidate  it  wished  —  in  the 
pleased  with  that  praise.  coming  presidential  election — 

Some  barks  came  from  papers  but  the  government’s  patronage 

that  would  later  support  him.  would  be  denied  every  paper 

The  New  York  Herald  com-  which  cultivated  a  sentiment 

plained  that  the  Republican  opposing  him  after  he  has  been 

Party,  in  choosing  Lincoln  as  nominated, 
their  candidate,  had  taken  up  Generally,  however,  Lincoln  Functionary  (Lincoln),”  added: 
“a  fourth-rate  lecturer  who  can-  took  newspaper  barbs  in  his  “They  had  better  have  sent  a 

not  speak  good  grammar  and  typical  good  humor.  After  all,  night  cap  and  a  distaff  .  .  .” 

who,  to  raise  the  wind,  delivers  what  hurt  could  a  newspaper  do  ‘c  ir  j  «  •  ’ 

his  hackneyed  illiterate  composi-  to  a  man  who  was  bitterly  Mulled  specimen 

tions  at  $200  apiece.”  scarred  by  wrestling  daily  with  Few  public  figures  escape<l 

On  Fri.>nHl.r  mightiest  crisis  which  ever  editorial  venom: 

faced  America — civil  war?  Harper's  Weekly,  a  ranking 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  cancel  .  .  New  York  magazine  during  the 

his  subscription  to  the  Herald,  '  ””  Civil  War  era,  once  defined  a 

indeed,  he  later  found  its  editor,  Lincoln,  who  said  that  “public  Democrat  as  “a  defunct  species, 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  a  friend,  opinion  in  this  country  is  every-  of  which  you  will  find  a  finely 
When  he  read  clippings  from  thing,”  drew  probably  more  preserved  stuffed  specimen 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  vitriolic  criticism  than  any  (former  President  James  Buch- 
25,  1861,  Lincoln,  angered  by  other  President.  anan)  at  Lancaster,  Pa.”  (his 

them,  labeled  them  “villainous  Such  as:  home). 

articles.”  But  he  remained  good  “The  bone,  sinew  and  intelli-  The  periodical  added  that  “No¬ 
friends  with  the  paper  and  the  gence  of  America  utterly  repudi-  body  calls  himself  a  Democrat 
editor,  Henry  J.  Raymond.  ate  Mr.  Lincoln  and  all  his  nowadays  except  broken-down 
But  on  May  30,  1962 — about  works.”  (New  York  World.)  politicians  who  have  no  honest 
100  years  ago  to  the  day  that  Said  another:  “He  is  a  horrid-  means  of  living  and  who  as.sume 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  looking  wretch,  sooty  and  scoun-  that  title  in  the  hope  of  being 
decided  he  could  do  without  the  drelly  in  aspect,  a  cross  between  able  to  cheat  and  steal.” 

New  York  Herald-Tnbune —  the  nutmeg  dealer,  the  horse-  Confederate  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lincoln  ordered  a  military  com-  swapper  and  the  night-man.”  Lee,  stung  by  complaints  of  his 
mission  to  meet  within  weeks  If  the  people  elect  Lincoln,  the  leadership  (he  was  called  the 
for  a  trial  of  editors  who  Philadelphia  Pennsylvanian  de-  “Knight  of  Spades”  by  a  Rich- 
allegedly  had  violated  the  re-  dared,  “they  will  do  as  absurd  mond  paper  for  building  en- 
strictions  on  publishing  military  a  thing  as  the  tyrant  Caligula  trenchments,  not  fighting)  wrote 
news.  did  when  he  proclaimed  his  his  wife:  “I  am  sorry  that  the 

Thus  has  it  ever  been  between  horse  consul  (of  Rome).”  movements  of  the  armies  cannot 

president  and  press:  Up  and  To  the  Equal  Rights  Exposi-  keep  pace  with  the  expectations 
down.  They  have  embraced  one  tor,  a  Visalia,  Calif.,  newspaper,  of  the  editors  of  the  papers.  I 
another  and  divorced  one  an-  Lincoln  was  “a  narrow-minded  know  they  can  regulate  matters 
other.  No  love  affairs  in  history  bigot,”  an  “unprincipled  demago-  satisfactorily  ...  on  paper.  I 
have  been  more  passionate,  more  gue”  and  a  “driveling,  idiotic,  wish  they  could  do  so  in  the 
unpredictable  than  the  amours  imbecile  creature.”  The  same  field.”  (Another  Richmond  paper 
between  chief  executives  and  paper  also  called  him  a  “cadav-  complained  that  Confedeiate 
executive  editors.  erous,  long  -  shanked,  mule-  President  Jefferson  Davis  had 

Witness  Lincoln  alone:  countenanced  rail-splitter”  who  been  so  immobilized  by  fear  that 

On  March  20,  1863,  he  revoked  had  been  “fraudulently  elected.”  he  simply  “stood  in  the  corner, 
the  court-martial  sentence  of  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  telling  his  beads.”) 

Thomas  W.  Knox,  Herald  cor-  noting  that  the  “Japanese  have  The  Cincinnati  Commercial 

respondent,  “if  Gen.  Grant  shall  sent  a  sword  to  the  Old  Public  once  started  a  rumor  that  Gen. 
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Harpers  Weekly  of  Aug.  10,  1861  published  this  cartoon  titled  "Dictator 
Greeley  Dismisses  the  Cabinet."  It  was  the  magazine's  way  of  indicating 
that  Greeley  was  trying  to  tell  Lincoln  how  to  run  the  war.  Of  course, 
Harper's  was  in  competition  with  Greeley,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune. 
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5  Foreigners 
Get  Nieman 
Fellowships 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Han-ard  University  appointed 
five  foreign  journalists  as  As¬ 
sociate  Nieman  Fellows  for  the 
academic  year  1962-63. 

Paul  Kidd,  29,  feature  writer, 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator,  will 
be  the  second  holder  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Fellowship,  sponsored  by 
the  Reader’s  Digest  Association 
of  Canada.  Native  of  England 
where  he  started  newspaper 
work  on  the  Evening  Chronicle 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Mr.  Kidd 
has  been  six  years  on  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  paper.  He  plans  to  study 
Latin  America. 

Robert  Steyn,  reporter.  Cape 
Argus,  Cape  Town,  is  sponsored 
by  the  South  African  Leader 
Exchange  program,  with  a 
grant  from  the  Johnson  Foun¬ 
dation  of  Racine,  Wis. 

The  Asia  Foundation  is  again 
sponsoring  three  Asian  Fellow¬ 
ships: 

Pun  Chiu-yin,  city  editor. 
Sing  Tao  Evening  News,  Hong 
Kong.  He  studied  economics  at 
Canton  Univ'ersity,  has  been  on 
the  Sing  Tao  staff  since  1946. 
He  plans  to  study  history  and 
philosophy. 

Kim  Yong-koo,  director  of  the 
Press  Center  of  Korea,  is  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Korea  Tunes. 
The  Press  Center  is  an  insti¬ 
tute  for  ethical  journalism, 
maintained  by  the  Korean  news¬ 
papers.  He  plans  to  study  inter¬ 
national  affairs. 

Nguyen  Thai,  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Vietnam  Press  Bu¬ 
reau  at  Saigon,  has  studied  in 
America  before.  He  has  an  M.A. 
from  Cornell  and  was  working 
on  a  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  this  year. 

• 

Union  Loses  Suit 
Against  Newspapers 

Bellevue,  Wash. 

The  semi  -  weekly  Bellevue 
American  won  a  suit  brought 
against  it  by  Seattle  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  202. 

Superior  Judge  Donald  Gaines 
iniled  that  the  newspaper  had 
acted  legally  in  contracting  out 
composition  work.  The  union 
had  charged  breach  of  contract 
and  asked  damages  exceeding 
$100,000.  One  item  sought  was 
reinbursement  of  lost  union 
dues  for  the  next  10  years. 

The  American,  along  with  the 
Renton  News-Record,  a  defend¬ 
ant  in  the  case,  contracted  com¬ 
position  work  to  another  com¬ 
pany,  Northwest  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  Co.,  in  August,  1960. 


Advisory  Committee 
Set  on  Cabot  Awards 

The  1962  Advisory  Committee 
on  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes — 
awarded  annually  for  distin¬ 
guished  contributions  in  the  field 
of  inter-American  journalism — 
was  announced  by  Dean  Edward 
W.  Barrett  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 

The  Committee,  w’hich  will 
advise  the  Dean  of  Journalism 
on  candidates  to  be  nominated  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  University, 
consists  of  the  following: 

Robert  D.  Barton,  associate 
director  of  the  International 
Fellows  Program  at  Columbia; 
Robert  U.  Brown,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  maf^zine;  Carlos  Jimenez, 
manager  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association;  John  Luter, 
former  president  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  and  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Columbia  faculty  of 
Journalism  and  Frank  Tannen- 
baum,  professor  emeritus  in 
Latin  American  History,  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

In  making  its  recommenda¬ 
tions,  the  Advisory  Committee 
wall  call  upon  a  large  panel  of 
consultants  connected  with  edit¬ 
ing,  wrriting  and  reporting  on 
Latin  American  matters.  The 
Committee  itself  includes  none 
w'hose  associates  or  clients  are 
eligible  for  aw'ards. 

The  Maria  Moors  Cabot 
prizes,  long  one  of  journalism’s 
signal  academic  and  professional 
honors,  include  an  18-carat  gold 
medal,  an  honorarium  of  $1,000 
and  travel  expenses.  Since  the 
awards  were  instituted  at 
Columbia  in  1939,  a  total  of 
ninety-nine  journalists  from 
twenty  countries  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  has  received  Cabot  prizes  jn 
recognition  of  their  significant 
roles  in  advancing  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  understanding. 

• 

California  County 
Featured  in  Section 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

A  60-page  special  edition, 
“Orange  County,  California/ 
USA”  was  published  by  the 
Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Register  on 
Sunday,  July  8,  covering  the 
major  topics  of  Industry,  Real 
Estate,  Financial,  Agriculture 
and  the  Arts.  The  section  con¬ 
tained  144  photographs. 

• 

To  Revive  Eagle 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  has 
announced  that  it  will  commence 
publication  as  a  daily  morning 
newspaper  on  Oct.  15,  1962. 

Co-publishers  are  Philip  En- 
ciso  and  Robert  W.  Farrell  ( Mr. 
Enciso  recently  announced  plans 
for  publication  of  the  Long 
Island  Times,  daily. 


Strike  Drags  On 
In  Minneapolis 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A  strike  that  has  shut  down 
the  Star  and  Tribtme  since 
April  12  dragged  on  this  week. 

Reports  began  circulating  that 
it  might  continue  until  the  Fall, 
after  economic  proposals,  made 
by  the  management  last  Friday, 
July  6  to  the  teamsters  local, 
w’ere  turned  dowm.  The  teams¬ 
ters  were  first  to  strike.  They 
w’ere  followed  by  the  printers, 
mailers,  stereotypers  and  press¬ 
men. 

Joyce  Swan,  executive  vice- 
president  and  publisher,  has  said 
that  the  desire  of  management 
to  modernize  the  mail  room  was 
a  primary  cause  of  the  dispute. 
The  union  is  fighting  for  job 
security,  which  management  has 
promised  by  agreeing  to  continue 
all  employes  on  wages,  but  not 
adding  new  people  on  resigna¬ 
tions,  retirements  or  deaths. 

Meanwhile,  by  Wednesday  this 
week  the  newly  established  Daily 
Herald  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
raise  capital  by  sale  of  stock. 
Registration  of  securities  was 
deferred  pending  a  second  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  state’s  Commerce 
Commission  set  for  Friday, 
July  13. 

The  newspaper  was  also  con¬ 
tinuing  without  benefit  of  either 
the  Associated  Press  or  United 
Press  International.  Maurice 
McCaffrey,  publisher,  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  he  had  not  yet 
decided  which  service  to  use. 

In  St.  Paul,  Ivan  Sundberg, 
circulation  director  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch  Pioneer  Press,  said  the 
shut-down  has  resulted  in  some 
increase  in  circulation,  but  has 
also  brought  additional  prob¬ 
lems.  One  headache  is  theft  of 
St.  Paul  papers,  he  said,  particu¬ 
larly  20c  Sunday  issues,  which 
are  transported  to  Minneapolis 
and  sold  there  for  as  high  as  50c 
a  copy. 

The  effect  of  the  curtailment  of 
newspaper  advertising  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  is  reflected  in  recent 
department  store  sales  figures. 
St.  Paul  and  its  suburbs  sales 
increased  2%  over  1961  in  the 
week  ending  June  23  and  3%  in 
the  week  ending  June  16.  In 
Minneapolis,  sales  were  down 
9%  for  both  weeks.  Minneapolis 
and  suburban  stores  together 
dropped  4%  in  corresponding 
periods  (Federal  Reserve  Bank 
Figures). 

• 

Carrier  Voted  Hero 

Larry  Thomas,  14,  has  been 
voted  the  California  Newspaper- 
boy  Foundation  heroism  award. 
He  woke  residents  of  a  burning 
home  and  was  credited  with  sav¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  two  teenagers. 


Telslar  To  Transmit 
‘All’  Communications 

In  accordance  with  the  au¬ 
thorization  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company 
received  from  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  on  July 
3,  the  Telstar  satellite  which 
was  successfully  launched  this 
week  will  be  used  to  transmit 
all  types  of  communications. 
“Telstai-”  is  a  satellite  which 
carries  a  receiver  and  trans¬ 
mitter  to  pick  up  signals  from 
the  ground,  amplify  them  and 
transmit  them  back  to  earth.  It 
was  successfully  launched  July 
10  from  Cape  Canaveral  by  The 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

Telstar’s  orbital  debut  in¬ 
cluded  relay  of  news  copy,  audio 
reports  for  radio  and  newspic- 
tures,  in  addition  to  television 
programming.  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press  International 
staffers  at  Andover,  Me.,  filed 
dispatches  via  high-speed  data 
transmissions  to  and  from  the 
satellite,  and  a  pooled  photo — 
of  the  satellite  itself — was  re¬ 
layed  on  a  facsimile  transmitter. 
Copy  and  pictures  bounced  from 
the  Andover  earth  station  to  the 
satellite,  back  to  Andover  and 
thence  by  landline  to  New  York. 

AP  sent  a  700-word  story 
which  was  transmitted  at  the 
speed  of  1,000  words  per  minute. 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  UPI, 
watched  the  first  test  of  Telstar 
at  Bell  system  headquarters  in 
New  York  and  reported  his  re¬ 
actions  in  a  phone  call  relayed 
to  Andover  via  the  satellite. 

“Telstar  has  made  the  world 
smaller  by  adding  a  new,  magic 
communications  link  between 
continents  and  nations,”  Mr. 
Bartholomew  told  UPI  staffer 
Peter  S.  Richards  at  Andover. 
“.  .  .  Covering  the  news  now 
has  been  given  a  great  impetus 
by  a  great  human  and  scientific 
achievement  today.” 


South  Korean  Junta 
Releases  Newsmen 

Three  imprisoned  newspaper¬ 
men,  charged  with  publishing 
classified  government  informa¬ 
tion,  have  been  released  by 
South  Korea’s  ruling  military 
junta. 

The  Junta  has  announced  that 
under  its  new  press  policy  it 
will  not  punish  past  offenses 
committed  by  newsmen  while 
performing  their  duties.  The 
edict  said  all  other  newspaper¬ 
men  on  trial  or  under  arrest 
awaiting  trial  would  also  be  re¬ 
leased.  Those  already  serving 
prison  terms  would  be  paroled 
when  they  have  served  one  third 
of  their  sentences,  the  ruling 
stated. 
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Newspaper 
Test- Ads 
Score  Ace 

Results  of  a  three-market  test 
newspaper  campaiKn  which 
Brunswick’s  MacGreKor  Sports 
Division  teed-off  on  May  24  for 
its  DX  Tourney  Kolf  balls  were 
so  successful  the  campaign  has 
been  expanded  to  newspapers  in 
100  top  markets. 

Involved  in  the  three-week 
test  were  34  golf  courses.  News- 
pajier  sports  page  advertise¬ 
ments  appeared  three  times 
weekly  offering  golfers  their 
money  back  on  a  DX  tourney 

Special  Money  Back  Guarantee 

GOLF  BALL  OFFER 

U.S.0^ 

MACGREGOR  DX  TOURNEY 


W«c6'c^'  Ccutffweet  w 


ball  if  they  weren’t  satisfied  with 
its  performance  at  the  end  of  the 
day’s  play.  Point  of  purchase 
material  in  professional  golf 
shops  backed  up  the  newspaper 
ads. 

According  to  Roche,  Rickerd 
&  Cleary,  Inc.,  MacGregor’s 
agency,  sales  were  spectacular. 
With  only  a  .003  percentage  of 
returns,  the  company’s  con¬ 
fidence  in  its  product  was  com¬ 
pletely  substantiated.  Mac¬ 
Gregor  received  a  signed  state¬ 
ment  indicating  the  reason  for 
dissatisfaction  with  each  golf 
ball  returned. 

130  Papers 

On  July  6,  130  newspapers  in 
100  major  markets  started 
carrying  the  money  back  guar¬ 
antee  offer.  Key  market  cover¬ 
age  selected,  according  to  the 
agency,  will  virtually  blanket 
the  nation’s  6,500  golf  courses. 
Highlight  of  the  ad  (see  cut)  is 
an  illustration  of  Jack  Nicklaus, 
1062  U.S.  Open  Champion,  who 
uses  the  DX  Tourney  balls 
exclusively.  The  advertisement 
points  out  the  ball  has  won  four 
straight  PGA  Driving  Contests. 

A1  Bonk,  RR&C  account  execu¬ 
tive,  reports  the  money  back 
guarantee  idea,  when  first  con- 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 

m 

SECTION 

All  that  Glittered  Red 
Wasn’t  Heard  on  Air 


St.  Louis 

There’s  no  medium  .  .  .  other 
than  a  responsible  newspaper 
.  .  .  that  can  fulfill  the  public’s 
right  to  know,  the  St,  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  says  in  a  new 
advertising  campaign  introduced 
in  the  Globe  of  July.  To  tell  the 
story  of  the  role  of  a  free  press 
in  probing  behind  the  headlines 
for  news  coverage  in  depth,  the 
morning  Globe  focuses  attention 
on  its  121  reporters,  feature 
writers  and  editors  ...  all 
experienced  specialists  in  gather¬ 
ing  and  editing  the  news  at  the 
local,  state  and  national  levels 
...  a  staff  larger  than  the  news 
gathering  forces  of  all  of  the 
radio  and  television  stations  in 
Missouri  combined. 

On  the  morning  of  July  1, 
20,000  St.  Louis  area  advertisers 
and  thought  leaders  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  civic,  education  and  reli¬ 
gious  fields  received  a  unique 
kick-off  mailer  announcing  the 
campaign.  It  was  a  reprint  of 
the  June  1  issue  of  the  Globe- 
Democrat — with  all  of  the  news 
and  features  that  were  not  heard 
on  radio  or  television  the  night 
of  publication  tinted  in  red  ink. 

In  an  accompanying  letter  to 
recipients  of  the  mailer  .  .  . 
responsible  citizens  who  are  in  a 
position  to  meet  and  shape  the 
attitudes  of  others  in  the  com¬ 
munity  .  .  .  Publisher  Richard 
H.  Amberg  explained  that  the 
specially-marked  newspaper 
shows  just  how  much  is  missed 
by  those  who  rely  solely  on 
radio  and  television  for  the 
news. 

“All  that’s  RED  wasn’t  heard 
on  the  air  .  .  .  column  after 
column  of  important  news,  edi¬ 
torials,  entertaining  features, 
sports  in  depth  and  the  business 
news.  And  .  .  .  equally  import¬ 
ant  ...  all  of  the  advertising 
that  helps  you  in  making  your 
important  buying  decisions,” 
Mr.  Amberg  said. 

The  comparative  study  of  air 
media  news  coverage  and  the 
Globe’s  coverage  in  depth,  was 
made  for  the  newspaper  by  an 
independent  research  organiza¬ 
tion. 

“If  you  listen  to  your  car 
radio  on  your  way  home  from 


work,  or  catch  the  six  o’clock 
radio  or  television  newscasts, 
you  get  the  world  and  local  news 
only  in  capsule  form,”  Mr.  Am¬ 
berg  pointed  out.  “And  ...  if  you 


SPECIAL  REPRINT  — George  W. 
Carson,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
examines  special  reprint  of  the 
Globe's  June  I  edition  in  which 
all  the  news  not  heard  on  radio-tv 
is  covered  with  a  red  tint  to  dram¬ 
atize  that  no  medium— other  than 
a  responsible  newspaper — can  ful¬ 
fill  the  public's  right  to  know. 

tune  in  on  the  10  o’clock  tele¬ 
cast  of  the  news,  or  catch  the 
night  owl  report  on  radio  before 
retiring,  you’ve  still  missed  a 
lot.” 

“We  feel  that  good  citizen¬ 
ship  starts  with  the  regular 
reading  of  a  responsible  news¬ 
paper,”  Mr.  Amberg  added. 

Each  of  the  12  full-page  black 
and  white  ads  in  the  series  will 
appear  twice  weekly  in  the 
Globe  ...  on  Wednesdays  and 
again  in  the  big  week-end  edi¬ 
tion  on  Saturdays. 

Other  ads  in  the  series  will 
highlight  the  newspaper’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  community, 
its  crusading  spirit,  reportorial 
vigor  and  its  public  service  to 
its  readers. 

• 

‘Woman’s  World’  Tab 

A  40-p'  ge  tabloid  supplement 
to  the  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot, 
Costa  Mesa,  Calif.,  was  titled 
“It’s  A  Woman’s  World”  and 
saluted  women’s  organizations 
and  feminine  leaders  of  the 
Orange  County  coastal  area. 
Jeanne  S.  Keevil  was  editor  and 
Bemie  Alden  the  photographer 
in  covering  more  than  140 
women’s  groups  in  what  will 
become  an  annual  edition. 
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Single  Rate 
Paying-Off  in 
Wilmington 

During  the  first  five  months 
of  1962,  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
News-Journal  has  gained  136,- 
000  lines  of  national  advertising, 
according  to  Harry  C.  Harbison, 
advertising  director,  whose 
newspapers  adopted  a  single¬ 
rate  plan  more  than  a  year  ago 
(E&P,  June  3,  ’61,  page  16). 

Mr.  Harbison  said  the  136,000- 
line  gain  is  equivalent  to  1614  </c 
increase  in  linage  and  16% 
increase  in  revenue  and  that 
with  it  all,  the  papers’  national 
rate  has  differed  less  than  two- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  line  over 
the  same  five  months  in  1961 
when  the  papers  operated  on  a 
flat  rate  basis.  He  added  that 
this  average  difference  includes 
the  representation  comparison 
costs  for  the  same  two-year 
periods. 

Enlliu^iiaslic 

“This  linage  increase  may  not 
seem  too  startling  as  I  am  sure 
many  newspapers  are  experi¬ 
encing  national  gains,”  Mr. 
Harbison  said.  “However,  re¬ 
gardless  of  gains,  we  do  feel 
that  we  again  have  something 
to  sell  and  our  sales  personnel 
are  more  enthusiastic  than  they 
have  been  in  many  years. 

“We  no  longer  have  continual 
arguments  with  our  advertisers 
as  to  who  pays  the  retail  or 
national  rate  and  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  anyone  to  connive 
or  cajole  to  get  retail  rates.  This 
fact  alone  saves  a  lot  of  time 
and  many  friends  that  are  very 
necessary  in  doing  business 
today.  Now,  Main  Street  or 
Madison  Avenue,  it’s  all  the 
same  to  us,”  Mr.  Harbison  said. 

Pathway  Blazed 

He  noted  that  during  the 
single- rate  plan’s  first  year  of 
trial,  many  so-called  “impassable 
bridges  have  been  crossed  with¬ 
out  fatal  mishap  or  penalty.” 

“A  pathway  has  been  blazed 
to  make  it  easier  for  others  to 
follow  if  they  so  desire,”  Mr. 
Harbison  said. 

• 

Tom  Miller  Honored 

Sioux  Falls,  Iowa 

Tom  Miller,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Argus-Leader  has 
received  the  first  annual  award 
by  the  Sioux  Falls  Sales  Execu¬ 
tive  Club.  Mr.  Miller,  who  headed 
the  Spring  Sales  Rally  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  club,  was  named 
“Outstanding  Sales  Executive 
for  1961-62.” 
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I  AD’lines 

I  By  Rol>ert  B.  Mclnlyre 

i  i  liiuiriiH'iiiiJ  M  miiiiiiiiiiiii:iii:iiiii:i:iiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiiii^^ 

Sell  Advertising 

Are  media  salesmen  prepared 
to  defend  or  promote  advertising 
per  se?  If  they’re  not,  it  could 
mean  the  death  of  many  sales¬ 
men. 

*  *  * 

According  to  John  V'eckly.  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising.  U.  S.  Steel 
Corp..  which  last  year  spent  $11 
million  in  advertising,  too  many 
media  salesmen  are  not  prepared. 

Mr.  Veckly,  who  also  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  recently  told 
the  Magazine  Promotion  Group 
that  he  had  asked  several  media 
salesmen,  why  should  U.  S.  Steel 
advertise  at  all? 

“Their  answers.”  he  said,  “are 
not  going  to  help  me  in  my 
budget  presentation  this  fall.  I 
realize  this  was  an  unfair  ques¬ 
tion  and  an  unnatural  situation, 
but  it  did  indicate  to  me  that 
media  salesmen  are  not  too  well 
prepared  to  defend  or  promote 
advertising  per  se. 

*  *  * 

“I  have  learned  another  rather 
startling  thing  in  the  last  30 
days,”  Mr.  Veckly  went  on.  “I 
will  get  little  argument  from  me¬ 
dia  salesmen  on  a  reduction  in 
my  advertising  program  provided 
I  am  making  similar  reductions 
in  their  competition.  The  fact 
that  I  am  advertising  less  is  not 
disturbing  provided  I  don’t  up¬ 
set  the  competitive  report.  Are 
you  selling  advertising?” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Veckly  continued  to  insert 
the  needle  deeper  by  calling  for 
a  re-affirmation  of  the  principles 
of  advertising.  Needed,  he  said, 
is  a  new  exposure  of  case  his¬ 
tories  of  advertising-at-work  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  new  breed  of 
salesmen  and  new  managements 
in  companies  who  require  the  in¬ 
formation. 

“How  about  trotting  out  those 
success  stories  of  advertising  re¬ 
sults  —  not  only  in  your  publica¬ 
tion  but  in  all  media?”  Mr. 
Veckly  asked.  “How  about  devel¬ 
oping  new  case  histories.  How 
about  selling  advertising?” 

According  to  Mr.  Veckly,  ex¬ 
posure  to  result  stories  will  an¬ 
swer  questions  raised  by  manage¬ 
ment  and.  to  a  great  extent,  will 
offset  the  lack  of  understanding 
of  advertising  in  other  areas. 

“I  believ'e,”  he  concluded,  “it 
is  necessary  that  all  of  us,  adver¬ 
tisers,  agencies  and  media,  con¬ 
centrate  on  advertising.” 

«  «  » 

Okay,  you  media  salesmen.  If 
the  shoe  fits,  wear  it. 
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Ad  Copy’s 
Is  Helping 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Helping  people  is  the  first  and 
most  important  job  good  adver¬ 
tising  copy  performs  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Jerome  B.  Gray,  senior 
partner  of  Gray  &  Rogers,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  advertising  agency. 

“A  good  advertisement,  to  my 
mind,  never  brags  or  boasts,” 
Mr.  Gray  said.  “The  first  con¬ 
cern  is  to  benefit  the  reader,  the 
listener,  or  the  viewer.” 

30  Years  ^’riling  Ads 

If  you  count  an  ad  he  wrote 
when  he  was  10  years  old  and 
for  which  he  received  $1,  ilr. 
Gray  has  been  writing  ad  copy 
for  more  than  50  years.  He 
founded  his  own  agency  35  years 
ago.  He  still  considers  his  chief 
job  at  the  agency  is  to  turn  out 
the  very  best  possible  advertise¬ 
ments  for  his  clients.  Some  six 
different  ads  from  his  writing 
hand  are  constantly  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  prints.  Others  among  the  10 
partners  and  the  growing  staff 
take  care  of  tv  and  radio.  Mr. 
Gray  contributes  ideas  to  these 
media.  But  he  personally  does 
not  choose  to  write  what  he  does 
not  get  into  type. 

“The  making  of  good  adver¬ 
tisements  is  the  fundamental  job 
of  an  advertising  agency,  re¬ 
gardless  of  all  the  many  other 
functions  w’e  are  called  upon  to 
perform,”  Mr.  Gray  continued. 
“What  good  ad  copy  does  is  to 
say  very  simply  and  clearly: 
‘Here’s  what  this  product  —  or 
this  service — will  do  for  YOU.’ 

“Along  with  the  idea  of  read¬ 
er-benefit,  of  course,  is  wrapped 
up  the  absolute  essential  of  in¬ 
tegrity — truth. 

“I  stress  the  word  simplicity 
as  characteristic  of  the  best  ad¬ 
vertisements.  The  so-called  ‘adsy 
ads,’  the  ads  that  look  like  ad¬ 
vertisements,  wfith  the  type 
running  every  which  way,  too 
often  conceal  what  is  the  real 
reader-interest — the  primary  job 
of  helping  the  people  who  read 
them. 

“It  is  ironic  that  the  simple 
ad,  the  one  that  actually  does 
what  it  is  supposed  to  do,  is 
generally  snubbed  by  most 
clients.  Bring  them  an  ‘adsy  ad,’ 
on  the  other  hand,  and  they  are 
quite  happy,  and  rub  their  hands 
with  glee. 

Simple  Words 

“But  I  persist  in  my  personal 
belief  that  carefully-chosen  sim- 


First  Job 
People 

pie  words  that  tell  what  the 
product  or  service  is,  why  it  is 
different  than  others,  how  it 
helps  you,  and  \vhere  you  can 
get  it  adds  up  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vertisement,”  Mr.  Gray  went  on. 


Jerome  B.  Gray 


“I  think  that  words  are  more 
important  than  a  picture.  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  frequently 
quoted  proverb  that  a  picture  is 
worth  10,000  words. 

“Naturally  it  takes  solid 
craftsmanship  to  take  simple 
words  and  put  them  together 
with  good  art  work,  typography 
and  plenty  of  white  space  to 
make  the  advertisement  worth 
its  cost  and  bring  the  desired 
results. 

“Finally,  all  effort  is  lost,  if 
the  right  media  is  not  selected. 
That  depends  upon  the  product, 
its  distribution. 

“In  my  view,  newspapers  are 
the  number  one  medium  for  most 
of  the  clients  we  serv'e.  News¬ 
papers  give  us  a  selectivity  of 
markets  that  is  so  necessary  for 
results.” 

Through  the  years,  Mr.  Gray 
has  written  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  advertisements.  In¬ 
cluded  among  them  are  at  least 
800  for  Gray  &  Rogers,  which 
believes  in  practicing  what  it 
preaches.  Largest  of  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  60  clients  whose  billings, 
with  fees  capitalized,  amount  to 
about  $14,000,000  a  year,  is  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company  of 
Pennsylvania.  Its  copy  runs  in 
about  400  newspapers  in  the 
state. 

One  of  Mr.  Gray’s  favorite  ads 


for  this  client  depicted  in  line 
drawing  the  vanguard  of  a  pa¬ 
rade  marching  down  the  stre€>t. 
Watching  the  paraders  from  the 
sidewalk  is  one  tiny  dog. 
Headed  “Parade”  and  with  the 
type  set  up  as  if  it  were  free 
verse,  the  text  had  this  to  say: 

“If  a  parade 
Made  up  only  of 

Penniiyivania  telephone  employees 

And  their  families 

And  their  friends 

And  former  telephone  employees 

And  their  families 

And  their  friends 

And  of  the  Pennsylvanians  ' 

In  every  walk  of  life  [ 

Wh  :  have  money  invested  [ 

In  the  telephone  business 
And  of  all  the  Pennsylvanians 
Who  rely  on  eood  telephone  service 
For  business 

For  convenience  j 

For  pleasure  | 

And  for  emercencies  ...  I 

If,  we  say,,  a  parade  l 

Made  up  only  of 

These  people 

Were  to  be  formed 

There  would  be  scarcely  a  person 

In  the  state 

To  watch  the  parade 

Pass  by  I” 

In  one  of  its  own  small  news¬ 
paper  ads  (30  lines  on  one  col¬ 
umn)  Mr.  Gray  had  this  to  say 
under  the  one  word  headline 
“Adversity”: 

“At  a  quick  glance  adversity 
and  advertising  look  somewhat 
alike.  Unfortunately,  they  can 
also  he  somewhat  alike.  If  you 
find  them  a  little  too  close  for 
comfort,  you  may  find  us  able 
to  separate  them  for  you.  It 
couldn’t  possibly  be  a  waste  of 
your  time  or  our’s  to  talk  things 
over.” 

Another  opened  with  the  head¬ 
line  “Maxim”  and  went  on  to  ^ 
say: 

“What  you  are  getting  for 
your  advertising  dollars  may 
very  well  depend  upon  what 
your  advertising  agency  is  doing 
to  earn  his  .  .  .  for  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business  is  one  of  those 
singular  professions  in  which  the 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


Test  Ads 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

ceived,  met  with  dubious  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Money  back  offers  are 
rarely  used  in  advertising  di¬ 
rected  to  men,  he  said.  Generally, 
agencies  feel  such  an  approach 
should  be  directed  to  a  women’s 
audience. 

Mr.  Bonk  reports  the  entire  ^ 
concept  of  the  promotion  is  • 
unique  in  terms  of  golf  ball  ; 
merchandising.  The  MacGregor 
DX  Tourney  plan  reaches  out 
directly  and  offers  a  message 
which  indicates  confidence  in  the  , 
product.  It  also  asks  for  an  \ 
order,  and  gives  the  g^olfer  an  * 
option  to  return  the  product  if  | 
not  satisfied.  No  similar  cam-  P 
paign  of  this  type  has  ever  | 
appeared,  he  said,  with  golf  ball  f 
advertising  normally  following  | 
a  regular  pattern  of  simply  I 
stating  the  product’s  merits  to  I 
iriduce  buying.  I 
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The  Washington  Post  leads  in  Washington 
and  ranks  9th  among  all  newspapers  in  the 
nation  in  classified  advertising,  an 


advance  from  30th  place 
in  the  past  five  years. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

1. 

1961  Linage 
Media  Records 

Los  Angeles  Times 

26,448,926 

2. 

New  York  Times 

17,694,620 

3. 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

15,038,862 

4. 

Miami  Herald 

14,861,226 

5. 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

13,916,459 

6. 

Minneapolis  Tribune 

13,624,856 

7. 

Milwaukee  Journal 

13,612,960 

8. 

Chicago  Tribune 

12,364,659 

9. 

The  Washington  Post 

12,129,536 

10. 

Houston  Chronicle 

11,994,693 

Member  Newspaper  Color  Advertising,  Inc. 

Bulk  and  Continuity  Rates  Apply  to  Roth  Color  and  Black  and  White. 

Represented  by;  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker— N.  Y.,  Chic.,  Det.,  Atlanta,  Phil.,  San  Fran.,  Los  Angeles;  Joshua  B.  Powers,  Ltd.— London;  Senor  G.  Enriquei  Simon!— 

Mexico  City;  Allin  Assoc.— Toronto  &  Montreal;  Hoi  Winter  Co.,  Florida  Hotel  &  Resorts,  Miomi  Beach;  Tom  McGill,  New  Englond  Hotel  &  Resorts,  W.  Roxbury,  Moss.; 
Lou  Robbins,  N.  Y.  &  N.  J.  Hotel  &  Resorts,  1265  B'woy.,  N.  Y.;  Grant  Webb  Co.,  Fin.  Adv.— N.  Y.,  Chic.,  Son  Fran,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle;  C.  E.  Storck,  Pocono  Hotel 

&  Resorts,  86  E.  Beverly  Pkwy.,  Volley  Stream,  N.  Y.;  Puck,  The  Comic  Weekly;  Member,  Metropoliton  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. 


Golden  Dozen 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

price  of  true  ability  is  no  higher 
than  the  price  of  mediocrity.” 

‘Metamorphosis’ 

Another  G  &  R  ad  set  in  one 
column  by  72  lines  said  under 
the  title  “Metamorphosis”: 

“A  prospect  asked  a  client  if 
it  cost  a  lot  of  money  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  us.  The  client  told  the 
prospect  that  experience  con¬ 
vinced  him  it  costs  a  lot  of 
money  not  to  do  business  with 
us.  The  prospect  is  now  a 
client.” 

Mr.  Gray  for  his  client,  The 
Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  So¬ 
ciety,  talks  common  sense  to 
newspaper  readers  in  one  col¬ 
umn  by  100-line  ads.  A  recent 
one,  under  the  heading  “Watch 
out  for  Peanuts,”  continued: 

“The  price  tag  was  $199.99 
and  that  wasn’t  hay.  But  when 
you  were  told  that  you  could 
buy  the  gadget  without  any 
down  payment  and  for  only 
$11.69  a  month  for  20  months, 
it  was  peanuts.  You  bought  it. 

“Let’s  have  a  look: 

“For  the  privilege  of  buying 
on  time  instead  of  saving  to  pay 
cash,  the  gadget  cost  you 
$280.56.  What  looked  like  pea¬ 
nuts  added  up  to  $80.57  more 


Quad-Cities  is 

3rd  Largest 
Market  in 
lowa-lllinois 

and  56%  live  on 
the  Illinois  side 


ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
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than  the  price  tag.  What’s  more, 
you  paid  interest  at  the  rate  of 
34.9%  a  year! 

“The  better  way: 

“Save  regularly  in  a  PSFS 
Savings  Account  and  you’ll  have 
money  enough  either  to  pay 
cash  for  gadgets  or  to  make 
healthy  down  payments  that  will 
save  you  money.  Then,  instead 
of  your  paying  a  costly  34.9% 
interest,  we’ll  pay  you  3%%. 
The  difference  isn’t  hay  ...  or 
peanuts.” 

Some  years  ago,  during  a  re¬ 
cession,  Mr.  Gray  bought  space 
in  newspapers  to  publish  this 
G  &  R  ad.” 

‘Anomaly’ 

“The  wind  is  falling  off.  Break 
out  more  sail,”  said  the  skipper 
.  .  .  “This  is  a  steep  up-grade. 
Give  her  the  gas,”  said  the  driv¬ 
er  ..  .  “Finish  line  in  sight. 
Time  to  sprint,”  said  the  run¬ 
ner.  “Current’s  getting  stronger. 
Better  shake  my  tail,”  said  the 
salmon.  “Sales  are  falling  off. 
Curtail  the  advertising,”  said 
the  president. 

Reactions  to  this  advertise¬ 
ment  were  immediate  and  reas¬ 
suring,  according  to  Mr.  Gray. 
Radio  stations  had  it  read  over 
the  air.  Publishers  ordered  re¬ 
prints  and  made  blow-ups  for 
display  at  sales  meetings.  House 
organ  editors  requested  permis¬ 
sion  to  reprint  it. 

“An  advertising  agency  in  San 
Francisco  and  another  in  Seattle 
used  it  with  our  blessings  as 
their  own  advertisements,”  Mr. 
Gray  recalled. 

Mr.  Gray  believes  the  $15,000 
a  year  his  agency  invests  in 
newspaper  advertising,  has  paid 
off  in  winning  clients  to  the  list. 

“This  is,  of  course,  difficult  to 
trace  with  any  definiteness,”  he 
said.  “But  we  do,  with  increas¬ 
ing  frequency,  get  called  upon 
to  make  presentations  of  our 
sendees  by  advertisers,  who 
state  that  they  are  planning  to 
change  advertising  agencies,  and 
are  interested  in  considering 
Gray  &  Rogers.  Thus,  we  get  in 
on  the  ground  floor.” 


tIPilSfNTID  IT  ALLtNR LAPP  CO. 


y.  New  York.  N,  Y. 


The  ad  for  which  he  was  paid 
$1  when  he  was  10  years  old 
was  for  the  Master  Lamp  Co.,  a 
concern  no  longer  in  business. 
Mr.  Gray’s  uncle  was  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  lamp,  which 
gave  an  especially  bright  light. 
Young  Gray  wrote  a  eulogy  to 
this  brightness,  sent  it  to  the 
company,  and  was  surprised  and 
pleased  when  they  paid  for  it. 

As  a  young  man,  Mr.  Gray 
wanted  to  be  a  newspaperman 
rather  than  write  advertising  for 
a  living.  He  applied  for  a  job 
at  the  old  Philadelphia  North 
American,  where  the  city  editor 
cynically  told  him:  “Why  not 
get  into  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness?  You’ll  make  more  money.” 

World  War  I  had  interfered 
with  Mr.  Gray’s  college  educa¬ 
tion.  His  start  in  advertising 
came  from  a  course  in  that  field 
taken  from  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools. 

TK'rites  in  I./onghand 

Strangely  enough,  he  writes 
all  his  advertisements  in  long- 
hand.  He  turns  them  over  to  his 
secretary  for  typing  from  his 
precise,  clean  and  very  small 
script. 

“I  know  how  to  type,”  Mr. 
Gray  said.  “But  I  always  want 
my  copy  to  be  clean.  I  hate  to 
‘x’  out  words.  I  found  that  I 
kept  pulling  the  paper  out  of 
my  typewriter  to  start  all  over 
again  when  I  made  some  mis¬ 
take,  and  I  decided  it  was  much 
easier  to  erase  than  to  do  that.” 

It  was  in  October  1927  that 
Mr.  Gray  started  the  Jerome  B. 
Gray  Company  that  was  to  be¬ 
come  Gray  &  Rogers.  He  was 
writing  and  editing  the  Messen¬ 
ger,  house  organ  of  the  Auto¬ 
car  Company,  now  a  division  of 
the  White  Motor  Company.  The 
company  said  he  could  continue 
working  for  them  and  the  house 
organ. 

Working  with  him  in  this  first 
company  was  Robert  W.  Gra¬ 
ham,  now  a  Gray  &  Rogers  part¬ 
ner.  What  established  the 
agency  was  when  Autocar 
offered  its  advertising  account. 

Another  early  partner  was 
Edmund  (“Ned”)  Rogers,  who 
had  been  merchandise  manager 
on  The  London  Shop  in  Wana- 
maker’s  Philadelphia  store.  The 
name  became  Gray  &  Rogers  in 
1931.  Mr.  Rogers  retired  from 
the  partner.ship  last  year  at  the 
agency’s  mandatory  retirement 
age  for  partners.  He  remains  ac¬ 
tive  as  head  of  the  agency’s  tv 
and  radio  departments,  however. 

Other  partners,  with  Mr.  Gray 
and  Mr.  Graham,  are  David  B. 
Arnold,  William  S.  Kinney,  Sher¬ 
man  G.  Landers,  Russell  K. 
Carter,  William  B.  Edwards, 
Atherton  Seeley,  Albert  R.  Boch- 
roch,  and  Henry  R.  Hallowell. 


New  Pix  Service 
For  Advertisers 

Formation  of  The  Signature 
Group  of  Photographic  Illustra¬ 
tors  has  been  announced  by  Roy 
Mehlman,  director  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  photography  division  of 
United  Press  International.  Cre¬ 
ated  as  a  separate  department. 
The  Signature  Group  is  a  net¬ 
work  of  photographers  in  key 
cities  throughout  the  country 
said  to  make  available  for  the 
first  time  to  art  directors,  edi¬ 
tors  and  advertising  managers 
the  services  of  a  group  of  pho¬ 
tographic  illustrators  skilled  in 
handling  assignments  for  a  wide 
variety  of  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  needs.  i 

“Coordination  of  this  Group  i 
by  the  commercial  photography  . 
division  of  UPI  will  enable 
scheduling  of  assignments  on  a 
nation-wide  basis  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  performance,  service, 
delivery,  follow-through  and  bill-  I 
ing  in  the  hands  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  long  experienced  in 
international  servicing  of  photo¬ 
graphic  requirements,”  Mr. 
Mehlman  said. 

Extensive  Study 

The  Signature  Group  was  cre¬ 
ated  after  an  extensive  study 
made  of  the  commercial  photog¬ 
raphy  market  by  Forbes  Re- . 
search  Inc.  The  commercial  * 
photography  division  of  UPI  j 
commissioned  Forbes  to  deter- ' 
mine  the  nature  of  the  market, 
the  decision-making  process  of 
those  who  buy  photography,  the 
criteria  for  evaluating  completed 
jobs,  and  the  commercial  photog¬ 
raphy  division’s  image  in  the 
market. 

The  Signature  Group  is: 
organized  so  that  any  member 
illustrator,  or  any  commercial! 
photography  division  office  inj 
the  country,  is  prepared  to  serve  | 
as  a  central  office  from  which  a^ 
client  can  call  upon  the  services i 
of  a  member  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country,  or  make  use  of  the) 
total  resources  of  The  Signature! 
Group. 

• 

Retail  Zone  Changed 

Roanoke,  Va. 

The  retail  trading  zone  of  the 
Roanoke  Times  and  World-News 
has  been  expanded  by  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  to  include 
additional  areas  in  Alleghany 
and  Grayson  counties.  They  are 
the  census  enumeration  district 
of  Clifton  in  Alleghany  county 
and  the  Elk  Creek  and  Wilson 
districts  in  Grayson  county.  All 
of  Alleghany  and  Gray."!on 
counties  are  now  in  the  Retail 
trading  zone. 
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Bringing  the  'Ring  of  Truth' 
to  key  communities  in 
California  and  Illinois 


CALIFORNIA 


•  THE  SAN  DIEGO  UNION  •  EVENING  TRIBUNE 


•  ALHAMBRA  POST  ADVOCATE  •  BURBANK  DAILY  REVIEW 


•  CULVER  CITY  EVENING  STAR-NEWS  &  VENICE  EVENING  VANGUARD 


•  GLENDALE  NEWS-PRESS  •  MONROVIA  NEWS-POST 


•  SAN  PEDRO  NEWS  PILOT  •  SOUTH  BAY  DAILY  BREEZE 


ILLINOIS 


•  ILLINOIS  STATE  JOURNAL  •  ILLINOIS  STATE  REGISTER 


•  AURORA  BEACON-NEWS  •  ELGIN  COURIER-NEWS 


•  JOLIET  HERALD-NEWS 


Winners  of  the  1962  lAPA  Tom  Wallace  award  for 
news  coverage  of  South  American  developments 
and  technical  assistance  to  Latln-American 


newspapers 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  RV  NELSON  ROBERTS  A  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
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AD  AGENCIES; 

Brennan  Coordinates 
Rambler  Ad  Activity 


Geyer,  Morey,  Ballard,  Inc., 
has  appointed  Frank  J.  Brennan 
associate  director  of  media,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by 
Anthony  C.  DePierro,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  media. 

In  his  new  capacity  Mr.  Bren¬ 
nan  will  coordinate  overall  Ram¬ 
bler  newspaper  advertising  ac¬ 
tivities  for  the  American  Motors 
Corp.  account.  The  company  is 
the  fourth  largest  user  of  news¬ 
papers  among  national  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Mr.  Brennan  came  to  Geyer, 
Morey,  Ballard,  last  November, 
after  nine  years  at  D’Arcy  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  where  he 
was  media  group  super\’isor. 

*  *  « 

EMPLOYMENT  TO  HOLD 

Employment  in  advertising 
agencies  is  expected  to  remain 
at  present  levels  through  the 
third  quarter  of  1962,  according 
to  an  independent  national  sur¬ 
vey  conducted  by  Manpower, 
Inc.,  interaational  temporary 
help  and  business  service  firm. 

Ninety -two  percent  of  the 
agencies  polled  expect  employ¬ 
ment  to  remain  the  same,  while 
6%  anticipate  an  increase.  None 
expect  a  decrease  in  employ¬ 
ment;  the  remainder  gave  no 
opinion. 

Nationally,  the  third  quarter 
trend  indicates  overall  employ¬ 
ment  will  remain  stable.  Sixty- 
eight  percent  of  the  business¬ 
men  polled  in  a  25-industry  sur¬ 
vey  predict  retention  of  present 
levels  of  employment  through 
September,  while  23%  foresee 
an  increase.  The  percentage  of 
businessmen  predicting  increases 
is  a  drop  of  3%  over  the  second 
quarter,  but  an  increase  of  1% 
over  the  third  quarter  of  1961. 
Four  percent  expect  a  drop  in 
employment  in  the  next  three 
months,  and  the  remainder  gave 
no  opinion. 


The  quarterly  surv'ey,  19th 
conducted  by  Manpower,  Inc., 
reflects  the  views  of  over  1,200 
businessmen  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Shop  Downtown  Section 
Nets  55,000  Lines 

On  June  28  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Daily  News  broke  an  all 
time  record  for  special  section 
publications  with  55,000  lines  of 
retail  advertising  in  a  56-page 
tabloid  pull-out  section  pro¬ 
moting  downtown  summertime 
shopping.  The  total  paper  ran 
112  pages. 

More  than  100  advertisers 
participated  in  this  section  which 
was  limited  to  only  those  retail 
firms  who  had  downtown  outlets. 

The  editorial  content  was 
directed  particularly  to  suburb¬ 
anites  and  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  perhaps  they  were  missing 
something  by  not  coming  into 
town  to  shop  more  often.  That 
“something”  they  were  missing 
was  the  sights  in  the  Capital 
City  that  brings  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  visitors  every  year 
— from  all  over  the  world  to  see 
and  enjoy  it. 

«  *  * 

HEADS  BBDO  MEDI  A 

Appointment  of  Lawrence 
Richard  Walken  as  media  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  office  of  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  and  Os- 
bom,  has  been  announced  by 
Richard  0.  Howe,  vicepresident 
and  office  manager. 

Mr.  Walken  will  establish 
basic  media  plans  and  strategy 
for  the  agency’s  Boston  clients 
and  will  coordinate  all  projects 
involving  the  agency’s  New 
York  media  department.  He  was 
previously  a  network  specialist 
with  Grey  Advertising  Agency, 
New  York. 


Prior  to  that  Mr.  Walken  was 
an  assistant  brand  manager  for 
Colgate-Palmolive  Company  and 
a  marketing  planning  project  di¬ 
rector  and  media  buyer  for  Ben¬ 
ton  and  Bowles  advertising 
agency. 

*  *  * 

VANSANT  GETS  NESTLE 
The  Nestle  Company,  Inc.,  has 
appointed  VanSant  Dugdale  and 
Company,  Inc.,  as  advertising 
agency  for  a  number  of  product 
lines  of  the  company  and  its 
subsidiaries.  The  list  of  products 
includes:  Maggi  bouillon  cubes 
and  Maggi  seasoning;  Swiss 
Knight  gruyere  cheese  wedges, 
slices,  and  fondue,  and  Wispride 
cheeses,  distributed  by  Gerber 
Cheese  Co.,  Inc.,  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary;  Cailler’s  chocolate, 
imported  Nescafe,  Hero  pre¬ 
serves,  Maggi  soups,  and  Hum 
cheeses,  distributed  by  Holland 
Food  Corporation,  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary;  Brown  gravy 
mix,  manufactured  and  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Crosse  &  Blackwell 
Division  of  The  Nestle  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  These  products  were 
formerly  handled  by  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Esty  Company.  VanSant 
Dugdale  continues  to  serve  as 
the  agency  for  all  other  Crosse 
&  Blackwell  products,  and  Nes- 
tle’s  Keen,  an  instant  soft  drink 
mix. 

*  *  * 

SHEAFFER  TO  GARDNER 
Appointment  of  Gardner  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.  as  agency  for  the 
W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co.,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1,  1963,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  Sheaffer,  mar¬ 
keting  vicepresident. 

Gardner  will  replace  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborne, 
which  has  had  the  pen  firm  ac¬ 
count  since  August,  1957.  The 
change  is  being  made  to  give 
the  Sheaffer  ad  program  “a  new 
approach,”  Mr.  Sheaffer  said. 

Annual  billing  on  the  account 
in  the  coming  year  is  expected 
to  exceed  $2  million,  Mr.  Sheaf¬ 
fer  said.  Account  supervisor  for 
Gardner  will  be  David  P.  Fer- 
riss. 

♦  «  * 

AGENCIES  SHARE  MAGNAVOX 
The  appointment  of  two  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  by  the  Mag- 
navox  Company  to  handle  ex¬ 
panded  promotion  plans  for  its 
television,  electronic  organ, 
stereo  high  fidelity  and  radio 
lines  was  announced  by  Jules 
Beuret,  director  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion. 

“Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Inc.  has 
been  appointed  for  all  Magna- 
vox  television,  stereo  high  fidel¬ 
ity  and  radio  products.  Elling¬ 
ton  &  Company,  Inc.  has  been 
named  for  the  Magnavox  Elec¬ 
tronic  Organ.  Both  agencies  will 
begin  work  on  the  accounts  at 
once,”  he  said. 


Magnavox,  which  dropped  Me-  ! 
Cann-Erickson  in  mid-May,  has 
been  screening  agencies  for  ] 
more  than  three  months.  The 
new  agencies  were  selected  for  ! 
their  strong  creative  talents  and 
excellent  performance  on  other 
prestige  consumer  product  ac¬ 
counts.  “Both  K&E  and  Elling-  s 
ton  were  leading  contenders 
from  the  beginning  of  the 
search,”  Mr.  Beuret  reported. 

The  Biddle  Company,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Illinois  will  continue  to 
handle  the  Industrial  Division  of 
Magnavox. 

Magnavox  has  set  sales  goals 
40%  above  1961  and  expects 
even  further  growth  from  intro¬ 
ductions  of  several  new  products 
in  the  next  year.  ' 

*  *  « 

AGENCY  ROUNDUP 

•  Greater  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Advertiss- 
ing  Committee  has  named  Louis 
Benito  Advertising  to  handle  its 
$175,000  account,  effective  Oct.  1. 

*  *  * 

•  Reach,  McClinton  &  Co., 
Inc.,  has  resigned  as  agency  for 
Berlitz  School  of  Languages. 

*  *  * 

•  Caribbean  Cruise  Lines  has 
appointed  Kal,  Ehrlich  &  Mer¬ 
rick,  Inc.,  as  its  agency. 

«  «  « 

•  Edward  T.  Parrack  has 
been  elected  president  of  Ketch- 
urn,  MacLeod  &  Grove,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh,  succeeding  George 
Ketchum,  who  was  elected  chair-  k 
man  of  the  board  and  continues 
as  chief  executive  officer.  The 
agency  last  year  placed  about 
$35,000,000  worth  of  advertising. 

4<  *  * 

•  Richard  T.  Ney  has  joined 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Inc.,  as  a 
marketing  services  group  head. 
He  had  been  with  Thus  Week 
magazine  as  vicepresident — ad¬ 
ministration. 

• 

Pfizer  Uses  Papers 
For  Limmits  Debut 

Thirty  newspapers  in  the 
Nielsen  Eastern  Central  Terri¬ 
tory  are  carrying  1750-line  ROP 
color  introductory  ads  for  Lim¬ 
mits,  a  creme-filled  sandwich 
biscuit  for  weight  control,  first 
product  to  be  launched  by  the  i 
Family  Products  Division  of 
Chas.  Pfizer  &  Company  Inc. 

The  advertising  was  placed 
this  week  by  the  Wm.  Esty 
Company  Inc.  William  Palmer, 
general  manager  of  the  division, 
said  that  the  one  newspaper  ad 
was  all  that  was  presently  con¬ 
templated.  An  extensive  sched¬ 
ule  of  tv  spots  in  22  markets  is 
the  major  medium  being  used  *i 
he  said.  The  product  was  first 
tested  in  Rochester  and  Buffalo 
in  the  early  Spring.  Newspapers 
were  not  used  in  the  test,  Mr.  j 
Palmer  said.  1 
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Don’t  overlook  the  700,000  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
families!  Look  over  the  facts.  They  have  an  effective 
buying  income  greater  than  the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  they 
represent  all  income  levels;  they  include  professionals  and 
homemakers.  They  are  spenders.  The  Herald-Examiner 
reader  doesn’t  glance  at  the  first  two  pages  and  rush  out 
the  door.  He  absorbs  the  paper  from  front  page  to  classi¬ 
fied.  He  has  all  evening  to  read  your  message,  respond 
to  your  call  to  action.  Your  advertisement  has  more 
selling  time  in  the  Herald-Examiner!  So  whatever  it  is 
you’re  selling  .  .  .  champagne,  securities  or  toothpaste  .  .  . 
you’ll  sell  more  in  the  Herald-Examiner.  Remember,  the 
700,000  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  families  are  the 
most  important  part  of  your  schedule.  See  your  Hearst 
Advertising  Service  man  for  all  the  facts  in  detail. 


America’s  No.  2  Market 


over  700,000  families  are  reading 


the  evening  ntKALU-tAAMINtK  at  home 


Los  Angeles  Evening  and  Sunday 

HERALD-EXAMINER 

Represented  Nationally  by 
HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  INC 
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ALL  WRAPPED  UP — Bob  Flood  (leff),  adverfislng  manager,  All  Florida 
magazine  and  TV  Week,  and  Herb  Smith,  Alcoa  merchandising  head,  are 
all  wrapped  up  in  special  promotion  the  Florida  Sunday  supplement 
mailed  to  159  chain  store  executives  in  the  state  of  Florida.  Four-foot 
lengths  of  Alcoa  Wrap  contained  individual  promotion  messages. 

l^rkrkc  placed  by  K.  E.  McCarthy  Asso- 
^  IWntlJt  A  ciate.s,  Tampa,  Fla.,  division  of 

,  Liller,  Neal,  Battle  and  Lindsey. 


‘All  Florida’  Pops 
Alcoa  Promotion 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

To  help  merchandise  an  ad 
campai^  for  Alcoa  Wrap,  the 
All  Florida  and  TV’  IVccA'  maga¬ 
zine  utilized  a  unique  mailing 
piece  to  call  attention  to  Alcoa’s 
campaign  in  the  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment. 

Alcoa  merchandising  head 
Herb  Smith  supplied  fiOO  feet 
of  Alcoa  Wrap  to  Bob  Flood,  ad 
manager  for  All  Florida  maga¬ 
zine,  and  Flood  had  the  roll  cut 
into  four  foot  rolls.  Using  a  silk 
.screen  process.  All  Florida 
printed  a  short  promotion  mes¬ 
sage  “Alcoa  Wrap-Promoted, 
Profitable,  People  Like  It”  on 
each  four-foot  piece,  wrapped 
the  Alcoa  around  a  copy  of  the 
June  24  issue  of  All  Florida 
which  carried  the  ad  and  sent 
the  promotion  piece  to  159  chain 
store  buyers  and  merchandising 
men  throughout  Florida. 

Mr.  Flood  also  announcetl  that 
Borden’s  Dairy  has  bought  a 
schedule  of  seven  full  pages  in 
color  to  run  July  through 
October  in  the  Florida  Sunday 
supplement.  The  .schedule  was 


Direct  Mail  Groups 
Merge  in  Expansion 

The  Direct  Mail  Advertising 
Association,  a  44-year-old  trade 
association,  and  the  Business 
Mail  Foundation,  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  organization  formed  in 
late  1958,  have  effected  the 
merger  of  their  facilities  at  2o0 
Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

Announcement  was  made  by 
Bernie  Fixler,  chairman  of  the 
DMAA  Board  of  Governors  and 
Randall  McIntyre,  BMF  Presi¬ 
dent.  Activities  of  the  combined 
organization  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Robert  F.  DeLay, 
DMAA  president. 

Unification  is  the  first  of 
several  steps  being  taken  to 
increase  the  scope  of  association 
activities  in  line  with  recom¬ 
mendations  of  J.  K.  Lasser  & 
Company,  management  consult¬ 
ants,  who  have  just  completed 
an  intensive  survey  and  analysis 
for  the  DMAA. 

The  DMAA  is  composed  of 
more  than  2500  individuals  and 
firms  in  the  U.S.,  Canada,  and 
21  overseas  countries. 


^Discount  Ad  House' 
Started  in  New  York 

What  its  founder  calls  a  “dis¬ 
count  advertising  house”  was 
stalled  in  New  York  this  week 
as  Media  Affiliates,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  444  Madison  Ave. 

Fred  J.  Hamm,  the  founder, 
explained  he  was  reviving  a 
business  which  “marked  the 
earliest  days  of  advertising  in 
America.”  Mr,  Hamm,  52,  has 
held  executive  positions  at  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles,  Compton  Adver¬ 
tising  Inc.,  and  what  is  now 
Geyer,  Morey,  Madden  &  Bal¬ 
lard.  He  also  headed  his  own 
agency,  Moore  &  Hamm. 

“Our  business  is  barter,  ex¬ 
change,  due  bill,  call  it  what 
you  will,”  Mr.  Hamm  said.  “It 
won’t  hurt  our  feelings  if  you 
call  us  a  discount  advertising 
house.  Korvette,  for  one,  has 
done  pretty  well  in  that  area 
in  consumer  merchandise. 

“We  have  no  formal  repre¬ 
sentative  arrangement  with  any 
advertising  media,  or  is  there 
any  clash  with  the  regular  rep¬ 
resentatives.  We  negotiate  spe¬ 
cial  arrangements  with  the  me¬ 
dia  people  according  to  the  spe¬ 
cific  requirements  of  a  given 
client.” 

Mr.  Hamm  also  said  his  firm 
was  not  in  the  agency  field,  but 
planned  to  work  with  agencies. 

“Our  best  clients  and  pros¬ 


pects  are  the  smaller,  hanl- 
boiled  sophisticated  advertisers 
who  know  the  value  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  their  business  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  desperate  need  for 
maximum  impact,”  he  said.  “We 
help  them  overcome,  not  only 
the  spiralling  advertising  cost.s, 
but  also  get  them  some  kind  of 
equable  position  in  relation  to 
their  larger  competitors  who 
earn  maximum  discounts  (up  to 
CiOVf )  unavailable  to  smaller 
companies.” 

Direct  exchanges  will  be  made 
between  media  and  hotels,  re¬ 
sorts,  sea  and  air  carriers. 


Conimeroe  Dept.  Sets 
Study  of  Ads’  Role 

Washington 

The  Advertising  Committee 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  agreed  to  undertake  a  study 
to  identify  and  measure  the 
impact  of  advertising  as  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  stimulating  economic 
growth.  The  project  is  tied  in 
with  other  Administration 
efforts  to  boost  the  nation’s 
Gross  National  Product  and  to 
reduce  unemployment. 

The  idea  was  fathered  by 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  William  Ruder,  who 
resigned  last  month  to  return  to 
his  New  York  PR  firm.  Ruder 
&  Finn. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


FIRST  THINGS  FIRST — Recently  elected  officers  of  the  Detroit  Chapter 
of  the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives  shown  after 
their  first  meeting  (seated  left  to  right):  Thad  S.  Hadden,  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  president;  John  L.  Scolaro,  Scolaro,  Meeker  & 
Scott,  first  vicepresident;  (standing)  Jack  E.  Rosch,  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  News,  treasurer;  Nelson  Roberts  Jr.,  Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates, 
second  vicepresident;  and  Edward  J.  Leahy,  Gannett  Advertising  Sales 
Co.,  secretary. 
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N.Y.  NEWS 

in  Total  Retail  Advertising 


For  the  first  5  months  of  1962 

THE  M  NEWS 

GAINED 

-  557,045  Lines 


The  second  paper 
gained  14,162 
.  all  other  papers 
had  losses  I 


NEW  YORK  RETAILERS  KNOW  THEIR  READERS! 


During  the  first  five  months  of  1962,  THE  NEWS  carried 
13,237,046  lines  of  retail  advertising.  Its  lead  over  all 
other  New  York  newspapers  for  this  period  ranged  from 
3,268,254  to  10,022,641  lines.  Again,  in  1962,  THE 
NEWS  maintained  and  increased  its  lead  in  retail  advertis¬ 
ing— a  leadership  it  has  held  over  all  other  New  York 
papers  for  the  past  31  years! 

Whether  fashions  or  food,  candy  or  cars,  bathing  suits  or  beauty 
aids  ...  for  building  big  sales  volume  day  after  day,  there  is  no 
equal  to  the  massive  sales-producing  power  of  THE  NEWS. 


IINUE  IINAGE  MIN  OR 
S  MONTHS.  S  MONTHS.  LOSS. 
1962  1961  1962/1961 

NEWS  13.237.046  12.680.001  •1-557.045 

TIMES  9.968,792  9,954.630  -1-  14,162 

HERALD  TRIBUNE  3,214,405  3.333,233  -118.828 

MIRROR  3,511,423  3.678.725  -167,302 

JOUR.  AMERICAN  3.286.117  3.434,676  -148.559 

POST  3.598,163  3.615,572  -  17,409 

W.  TELE,  t  SUN  3,454,294  3,514,647  -  60,353 


THE  a  NEWS 


Sown:  MEDIA  RECORDS 


NIW  YORK'S  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 

More  than  TWICE  the  circulation,  daily  and  Sunday,  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America. 


CIRCLL4TION 


Workshop  Stirs  Up 
Teacher  Enthusiasm 


Providence,  R.  I. 

“Teachers  are  often  described 
as  ‘dedicated,’  but  it  is  certainly 
a  term  that  can  equally  well  be 
applied  to  newspapermen.” 

That  quotation  from  one  of 
the  34  teachers  who  took  part  in 
the  third  annual  Newspaper-in- 
the-Curriculum  Workshop  held 
at  the  University  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  June  24-29  indicates  the 
kind  of  enthusiasm  the  w'ork- 
shop  produces  for  newspapers. 

Fifteen  different  new'spapers 
joined  in  sponsoring  the  Rhode 
Island  workshop  this  year.  In 
addition  to  the  five  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  dailies  which  initiated  the 
program  three  years  ago,  10 
Connecticut  dailies  participated. 
The  Connecticut  papers,  w'ork- 
ing  through  the  Connecticut 
Daily  Newspaper  Association, 
plan  eventually  to  set  up  a  work¬ 
shop  of  their  owm. 

Teachers  prepared  five  differ¬ 
ent  plans  for  using  newspapers 
in  their  classes.  These  plans  wdll 
be  printed  in  book  form  and  dis¬ 


tributed  to  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  schools  next  fall  as 
a  means  of  widening  the  use  of 
newspapers  beyond  the  34  teach¬ 
ers  who  participated. 

‘Dynamic  Force’ 

Indicative  of  the  enthusiasm 
for  newspapers  which  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  satisfying 
results  of  the  workshop,  so  far 
as  participating  newspapers  are 
concerned,  are  these  representa¬ 
tive  quotes  from  the  teaching 
plans  and  from  evaluations  sub¬ 
mitted  by  teachers: 

•  “The  press  towers  above  all 
other  avenues  of  information  as 
a  tremendous,  dynamic  force  for 
public  information.” 

•  “The  new’spaper  is  the  most 
recent  and  most  ideal  comple¬ 
ment  in  the  teaching  of  any 
subject  at  any  grade  level.” 

•  “To  stimulate  an  interest 
in,  and  motivate  the  study  of 
the  U.  S.  Constitution;  to  make 
perhaps  an  otherwise  dry  sub¬ 
ject  come  alive  and  exciting;  to 


EHTER  NO'N! 


TWA’s  25*"  annual  writing  and  picture 
competition  closes  Sept.  15*"! 

Don’t  delay— you  may  win  fame  and  fortune!  Categories  in¬ 
clude  newspaper,  magazine,  radio-television  and  photo  cov¬ 
erage  of  commercial  aviation  and  air  travel.  Material  published 
or  b’^oadcast  between  Sept.  15,  1961  Nationwide 
and  Sept.  15,  1962  is  eligible.  Entries  worldwide 

^  depend  on 

must  be  postmarked  by  Sept.  20.  For  v 

complete  details,  write:  Mr.  Gordon 

Gilmore,  TWA,  380  Madison  Ave.,  ) 

New  York  17,  N.Y. 


TWA)  = 


relate  the  past  to  the  present, 
we  turn  to  the  newspaper,  the 
living  textbook,  for  information 
and  interpretation.” 

•  “Textbooks,  of  course,  can¬ 
not  be  changed  from  week  to 
week,  or  even  from  year  to  year. 
The  classroom  teacher  must 
look,  then,  to  a  means  of  com¬ 
munication  which  changes  fre¬ 
quently  as  the  times  and  is  both 
readily  available  and  obtainable 
at  a  relatively  low'  cost.  Perhaps 
the  means  of  communication 
that  best  meets  these  require¬ 
ments  is  the  daily  newspaper. 
It  can  be  used  in  almost  any 
subject  area,  is  readily  available 
at  a  low  cost,  and  records 
changes  from  day  to  day.  It  may 
be  used  to  motivate  students  to- 
w'ards  written  expression ;  it 
may  be  used  as  a  combination 
of  units;  it  may  be  used  to 
stimulate  oral  discussion  through 
the  means  of  debate.” 

Horizons  Unlimited 

•  “Today’s  horizons  are  un¬ 
limited  and  challenging.  The  co¬ 
operative  efforts  of  the  press 
and  the  school  can  provide 
stimuli  for  informed,  intelligent, 
and  up-to-date  learning.  The 
newspaper  with  a  guided  and  in¬ 
telligent  use  can  most  certainly 
become  a  pow'erful  medium  for 
improved  instruction  at  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  level.” 

•  “It  may  come  as  a  major 
educational  surprise  to  discover 
that  anything  as  up-to-date  as 
today’s  new'spaper  may  be  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  so  outdated 
a  subject  as  the  Latin  language. 
Perhaps  even  Cicero  himself, 
whom  one  critic  labelled  as  an 
atrocious  megalomaniac,  would 
be  surprised  that  his  voice  has 

!  survived  to  a  space-rocket  age. 

Still,  there  are  instances  with- 
,  out  number  in  which  that  voice 
can  be  right  at  home  today. 
News  stories,  editorials,  fea¬ 
tures  —  all  serve  as  grist  for 
our  mill  in  turning  out  more 
interesting,  relevant  and  intelli¬ 
gent  classroom  performances.” 

•  “What  better  way  is  there 
to  teach  business  English  than 
through  the  use  of  the  daily 
newspaper?  The  newspaper  is  a 
living  textbook  available  and 
written  for  every  individual.” 

•  “It  is  fondly  hoped  that 
teachers  in  other  areas  might 

'  find  the  content  sufficiently  chal- 
!  lenging  to  employ  the  good  daily 
j  newspaper  as  a  dynamic  curri- 
!  culum  aid  in  their  own  classes, 
for  we  are  firmly  convinced  that 
the  newspaper  (too  often  ne¬ 
glected  in  the  past)  offers  un¬ 
limited  challenge  through  usage 
as  a  tool  in  the  present  day 
classroom.  Analyze  your  news¬ 
paper  with  this  interesting  chal¬ 
lenge  in  mind.  Sprinkle  with 
liberal  quantities  of  imagina¬ 
tion  and  drive.  Then  serve  to 


! 


to  the  present,  your  students,  who  ai-e  seeking 
newspaper,  the  a  new'  and  interesting  diet.” 
for  information  Prof.  Robert  W.  McCreanor,  i 
m.”  head  of  the  journalism  depart 

of  course  can-  at  the  University  of  Rhode 

from  week  to  Island,  was  director  of  the  work 
>m  year  to  year.  shop, 
teacher  must  Participating  newspapers  in 

means  of  com-  ihe  Providence  Jounnl 

•h  chances  fre-  Pulletm,  Woonsocket  Call,  Vresf 
mes  and  is  both  Newport  Daily  Netvs 

>  and  obtainable  and  Pawtucket  Times,  from 
iw  cost  Perhans  Rhode  Island ;  Bristol  Press 
communication  Hartford  Courant,  Hartford 
these  reniiire  Times,  Middletown  Press,  New 
Jvnew^aver  Hritain  Herald,  New  Haven 
in  almost  any  Heyister,  New  London  Day, 
•eadily  available  Stamford  Advocate,  Water  bury 
and  records  Brpablican- American ,  and  Wil 
y  to  day  It  may  timantic  Chronicle  from  Con 
ate  students  to-  oecticut. 
expression ;  it 

«  a  combination  CXMXJKhn)  HONOR  BOXE.S 

ay  used  to  The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
icussion  through  ^ow  has  two  kinds  of  honor  dis 
ebate.”  tributor  boxes  on  major  Toronto 

Unlimited  corners  For  the  early 

editions,  which  come  out  at 
orizons  are  un-  9  P-m-  the  newspaper  now  has 
lenging.  The  co-  white  boxes,  marked  early  edi 
s  of  the  press  tion.  For  the  late  editions,  which 
1  can  provide  come  off  the  press  after  mid- 
med,  intelligent,  night,  there  are  the  orange 
learning.  The  boxes,  w'hich  have  been  in  u.se 
a  guided  and  in-  for  some  years.  Now  the  orange 
i  most  certainly  boxes  are  marked  final  edition, 
ful  medium  for  for  convenience  of  the  early 
ction  at  the  ele-  morning  new'spaper  buyers, 
level.”  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

>me  as  a  major  I>R(K;RAM  FOR  ROYS 
irise  to  discover 

LS  up-to-date  as  Carrier  boys  chosen  as  first 
per  may  be  a  PliK"®  winners  in  three  classifi- 
t  to  so  outdated  cations  in  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Latin  language.  Association’s  annual  Newspaper- 
Cicero  himself  Achievement  Awards  pro- 

:  labelled  as  an  Pram  were  honoreil  at  Spring 
omaniac,  would  Rake,  N.  J.  June  23. 
it  his  voice  has  Walter  E.  McCoy,  circulation 
pace-rocket  age.  director  of  the  Elizabeth  Daily 
instances  with-  Journal,  chairman  of  the  NJPA 
vhich  that  voice  newspaperboy  committee,  re- 
it  home  today,  ported  that  the  awards  program, 
editorials,  fea-  ia  its  second  year,  has  been  well 
■ve  as  grist  for  received  by  educators  and  public 
rning  out  more  officials  and  is  accomplishing  its 
rant  and  intelli-  purpose  of  informing  the  gen- 
performances.”  oral  public  of  the  true  picture 
er  way  is  there  status  of  the  independent 

3S  English  than  new.spaperboy. 
le  of  the  daily  * 

newspaper  is  a  Newsboys  Under  12 
available  and  -  o  ¥  i 

ry  individual.”  Lose  Slimmer  Jobs 

dly  hoped  that  The  New  York  State  Labor 
er  areas  might  Department  ruled  that  the  week- 
sufficiently  chal-  ly  resort  newsjiaper,  the  Fire 
>y  the  good  daily  Island  News,  can  no  longer  use 
dynamic  curri-  anyone  under  12  years  of  age 
eir  own  classes,  as  a  newsboy, 
y  convinced  that  Jay  Garfield,  the  22-year-old 
(too  often  ne-  publisher  of  the  tabloid  for  12 
past)  offers  un-  w'eeks  each  year  for  six  years, 
e  through  usage  .said  the  charge  was  true  but  he 
he  present  day  w'as  astounded  that  it  rated  the 
lyze  your  news-  attention  of  state  authorities, 
interesting  chal-  The  children  sold  about  600 
Sprinkle  with  copies  of  the  paper’s  3,700  cir- 
es  of  imagina-  culation.  They  retained  5c  from 
Then  serve  to  the  15c  sale  of  each  paper  copy. 
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.old  CONNECTICUT 

12  Ansonia  Sentinel  (e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 
ars,  Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bristol  Press  (E) 

;  he  Hartford  Courant  (m),  Hartford  Courant  (s), 

the  «  Hartford  Times  (e),  Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 

s.  Middletown  Press  (e),  New  Britain  Herald  (e), 

600  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 

cir-  -  New  Haven  Register  (e&s),  Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s) 

rom  j  lorrington  Register,  (E) 

Dpy.  I  VVaterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

1962  I  VVaterbury  Republican  (m&s) 


There’s  more  to  New  England 

Si, 

than  summer  on  the  Cape . . . 


Falmouth,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. — New  England  Council 


,  ^  THIS  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
Vf  ■  LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS; 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e), 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

MASSACHUSEITS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e).  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Ciardncr  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e). 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e), 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e).  Union  (m).  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (e), 
Worcester  Telegram  (M&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (e) 

Providence  Bulletin  (e).  Providence  Journal  (m&s), 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers. 
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$1,234,000,000  of  America’s  Vacation 
Dollars  are  Spent  in  New  England 

Just  about  eversbody  knows  that  New  England  is  a  summer 
vacation  paradise.  Folks  from  everywhere  travel  to  Tangle- 
wood  and  the  Berkshires,  Mystic  and  Cape  Cod,  Winni- 
pesaukee,  Newport,  and  on  up  the  Maine  coast.  And  the 
vacation  dollars  add  mightily  to  the  area’s  economy,  too. 
Added,  of  course,  to  the  electronics,  shipbuilding,  textiles, 
plastics,  silver  industries  .  .  .  and  thriving  agriculture. 

The  healthv  income  boosts  sales  in  New  England,  too. 
Per-family  food  purchases  of  $1,115  per  year  lead  all 
other  U.S.  regions. 


MAINE 


Bangor  Daily  News  (m),  Portland  Press-Herald  (m), 
Portland  Express  (e),  Portland  Telegram  (s) 


Newspapers  Guide 
New  England  Buying 


In  all  New  England  states  you  can  be  sure  of  solid  market 
{penetration  if  you  promote  your  products  with  newspajier 
advertising.  Audited  figures  show  that  newspa[pers  reach 
New  England  families  far  better  than  any  other  medium. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

^  HAT  ROLE  IN  THE  COMMUNITY? 


By  Rick  Friedman 

What  role  should  a  weekly 
newspaper  play  in  its  home  com¬ 
munity? 

This  question  is  posed  by  Rod¬ 
ney  Fisher,  editor  of  the  Ded¬ 
ham  (Mass.)  Transcript. 

Mr.  Fisher,  who  has  edited 
weekly  newspapers  for  more 
than  a  decade  in  both  Massachu- 
settes  and  Pennsylvania,  notes 
that  this  column  has  discussed 
from  time  to  time  whether  a 
weekly  should  crusade  or  mere¬ 
ly  play  public  relations  role, 
and  that  comment  from  various 
editors  indicted  a  wide  variety 
of  opinion  on  the  subject. 

He  writes:  “As  an  editor  of 
considerable  experience  who  has 
worked  for  publishers  holding 
both  opinions,  I  would  say  that 
it  depends  in  large  measure  on 
the  type  of  town  in  which  you 
are  working.” 

For  ‘Elite’  Readers 


in  which  we  featured  printing 
ALL  the  news  —  at  least,  so 
far  as  space  limitations  would 
allow.  Both  of  these  newspapers 
were  located  in  towns  populated 
primarily  by  working  class  peo¬ 
ple  —  unskilled  and  skilled 
workers  —  and  a  sprinkling  of 
white  collar. 

“In  both  of  these  areas  we 
would  not  have  survived  long 
if  we  had  given  our  readers 
purely  public  relations  pap.  As 
it  was,  both  newspapers  — 
the  McKees  Rocks  Gazette  and 
Sharpshnrg  Herald  —  had  been 
doing  business  successfully  for 
75  years  —  give  or  take  a  few 
—  and  still  are.” 

(He  adds  that  he  once  worked 
for  one  of  the  Congressman’s 
papers  for  a  few  months  after 
he  had  edited  the  Gazette  for 
five  years.  He  couldn’t  stand  the 
contrast,  but  he  has  the  great¬ 
est  respect  for  the  Congress¬ 
man  as  a  newspaperman  who 
knows  his  field.) 

Similar  Situation 

Mr.  Fisher’s  present  employ¬ 
ers — Transcript  Publications — 
operate  a  chain  of  paid  circula¬ 
tion  weeklies  in  the  Greater 
Boston  area.  He  says  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  similar  to  that  in  which 
the  Congiessman  operates,  and, 
as  a  result.  Transcript  stresses 
the  public  relations  angle. 

Mr.  Fisher  claims  that  both 
publishers  are  further  justified 
because  they  derive  the  majority 
of  their  business  income  from 
the  newspapers,  whereas  the 
Gazette  and  Herald  have  thriv¬ 
ing  job  shop  operations. 

He  says  similar  situations  can 
be  found  all  over  the  country, 
and  he  puts  motivation  down  to 
this: 

“Weekly  newspapers  located 
in  high  or  middle  or  high  middle 


Mr.  Fisher  cites  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  a  Congressman  who  owns 
a  chain  of  “lively”  weeklies  with 
“good  healthy  circulation”  in 
the  Pittsburgh  suburbs.  These 
weeklies,  according  to  Mr. 
Fisher,  do  not  publish  accidents, 
crime  news  or  anything  which 
would  tend  to  derogate  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  they  circulate. 
The  towns  have  a  high  income 
level.  “In  fact,  one  might  say 
the  elite  of  Pittsburgh  live  in 
them,”  Mr.  Fisher  adds. 

He  claims  that  the  people  who 
read  these  papers  want  lots  of 
social  news  and  features  about 
prominent  local  individuals.  “If 
his  editors  give  them  a  diet  of 
crime  stories,  accidents  and 
obituaries,  they  would  stop  read¬ 
ing  the  papers.” 

Mr.  Fisher  gives  this  as  the 
other  side  of  the  picture: 

“I  edited  two  weeklies  in  the 
same  Greater  Pittsburgh  area 
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class  communities  stress  public 
relations  news  and  features  to 
stay  in  business;  those  in  work¬ 
ing  or  lower  income  class  com¬ 
munities  stress  printing  ALL 
the  news  —  there  is  where  you 
will  find  your  crusaders  (as  well 
as  in  farm  and  smaller  commu¬ 
nities  away  from  the  big  city 
influence) .” 

Mr.  Fisher  claims  to  have 
done  his  share  of  crusading  and 
it’s  his  feeling  that  the  editor 
should  have  at  least  a  segment 
of  his  population  with  him  be¬ 
fore  he  initiates  a  crusade.  “If 
you  go  out  to  do  the  job  alone 
you’re  apt  to  get  your  nose 
bloodied.  But  if  you  can  get 
the  ci  usade  to  start  in  your  com¬ 
munity  —  and  then  throw  your 
weight  —  chances  are  you’ll  get 
the  job  done  that  you  wanted. 
And  you  will  have  done  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job  of  community  organi¬ 
zation  an^  community  education 
•■besides!” 

■Well-Discussed  Topic 

The  role  of  the  weekly  has 
come  in  for  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  lately  by  both  those  who  ac¬ 
tively  engage  in  it  and  those 
with  an  allied  interest  in  it. 

Wilbur  Peterson,  associate 
professor  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  School  of  Journalism,  in 
addressing  the  Annenberg 
School  of  Communications  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
late  last  year,  put  it  this  way: 

“The  prime  responsibility  of 
every  newspaper  is  to  present 
the  news  of  its  community  but 
the  small  town  newspapers  goes 
further  and  presents  the  inti¬ 
mate  news  of  the  community, 
the  personal  happenings,  as  they 
are  often  called.  There  are  many 
times  when  interpretation  of 
the  news  is  needed,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  responsibility  of  the  com¬ 
munity  press  to  give  the  back¬ 
ground  and  clarification  that 
will  make  the  news  understand¬ 
able  to  its  reader.” 

Stating  that  editorials  were 
of  major  importance  in  the  com¬ 
munity  press,  he  called  for  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  to  carry  two 
or  three  editorials  in  each  issue 
to  adequately  .serve  their  com¬ 
munities.  Prof.  Peterson  also 
proposed  that  the  community 
press  begin  printing  editorials 
on  the  front  pages  to  increase 
readership  and  interest. 

He  cited  these  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  community  press:  To 
provide  service,  preserve  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  to  keep  itself 
financially  healthy,  to  provide 
effective  and  reliable  advertis¬ 
ing,  to  improve  office  practices, 
to  take  an  active  part  in  press 
associations,  to  acquaint  young 
people  with  career  opportunities 
in  the  community  press,  to 
create  a  better  public  impres¬ 
sion,  and  to  help  safeguard 
America. 


As  did  Mr.  Fisher,  Prof.  Pet¬ 
erson  stressed  the  profit  motive : 
“The  community  press  needs  a 
fair  profit.  It  must  be  healthy 
financially  if  it  is  to  serve  its 
community  at  the  height  of  its 
role.  Effective  means  to  financial 
healthy  include  adequate  rates, 
good  service  to  advertisers  and 
readers,  and  sensible  business 
methods.”  (Prof.  Peterson  is  a 
former  publisher  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Messenger,  in  Minnesota.) 

‘Demanding  Role’ 

A  couple  of  weekly  newspaper 
people  also  touched  on  responsi¬ 
bility  at  the  Pennsylvania  Press 
Conference  held  this  Spring  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  University  Park. 

Tom  T.  Andrews  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  Bethlehem  i 
Leader-Vindicator,  claimed  that 
editing  a  weekly  newspaper 
properly  was  demanding  work. 

He  stated: 

“The  success  of  the  product, 
its  acceptability,  and  any  profit 
it  might  return  to  the  publisher, 
start  and  in  many  cases  end  at 
the  typewriter  in  the  editor’s 
office.  Responsibility  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  a  thorough  knowledge 
and  background  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  the  ability  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  public  through 
the  printed  word  are  ingredients 
whose  importance  cannot  be 
over-emphasized. 

“Too  many  weekly  editors  to¬ 
day  are  not  doing  a  competent  > 
job.  They  are  content  to  paste  j| 
up  a  few  handout  news  releases, 
rely  on  a  matted  syndicate  ser\'-  ! 
ice,  and  use  photos  only  when  * 
some  dear  old  soul  brings  in  a 
picture  of  her  daughter’s  wed¬ 
ding.  The  net  result  is  a  prod¬ 
uct  that  is  nothing  more  than  a  i 
stereotyped  image  of  the  old  | 
‘ready-print’  newspapers  that 
were  so  common  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.” 

He  called  for,  among  other 
things,  intense  coverage  of  the 
local  news  scene  through  com¬ 
petent  reporting  and  profes¬ 
sional  writing  and  for  locally- 
written  editorial  comment  de¬ 
signed  to  be  of  service  to  the 
community  —  a  “stand-up-and- 
be-counted”  policy  that  reflected 
responsibility. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  M.  Blaetz,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fox  Chase  Breeze, 
said  that  writers  for  newspa¬ 
pers  have  two  goals  —  to  get 
their  papers  read  and  to  com¬ 
mand  respect.  “The  weeklies 
must  bring  the  news  to  the  gra.ss 
roots  level  —  must  personally 
involve  the  reader,”  she  main¬ 
tained. 

Mrs.  Blaetz  concurred  with 
much  of  what  Mr.  Fisher  said 
when  she  stated  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  each  weekly  paper  was 
unique  and  each  paper  had  to 
pattern  its  policies  and  tech- 
(Con tinned  on  page  30) 
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niques  to  its  needs  and  the  needs 
of  the  area  in  which  it  circu¬ 
lates.  Regarding  police  news, 
she  said  an  evaluation  of  what 
was  newsworthy  differed  with 
each  paper,  and  each  commu¬ 
nity’s  unique  character. 

She  added  this  thought  about 
editorials : 

“Editorials,  the  responsibility 
of  the  paper  to  guide,  emphasize, 
alert,  should  never  be  mere 
‘filler.’  An  honest  assessing  of 
what  we  say,  editorially,  is  im¬ 
portant.  Guest  editorials  care¬ 
fully  selected  can  be  real  assets 
to  a  paper.  The  current  need 
must  be  recognized,  the  rights 
of  the  minorities  in  the  views 
presented,  respected  and  the 
statements  made  should  be  hon¬ 
est  and  fair.  This  is  no  small 
order  when  diversified  commu¬ 
nities  are  serv’ed  by  a  paper.” 

Mrs.  Blaetz  said  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  policy  should  be  obvious, 
indicating  its  firmness.  “And  it 
should  be  I’esponsible,  mark  of 
its  integrity.  Through  all  the 
news  or  features  it  should  show 
the  paper’s  indiscriminate  and 
sensitive  handling  of  all  parts 
of  the  community’s  life.” 

Firm  Editorial  Pages 

Much  of  the  thinking  by  edi¬ 
tors  of  their  role  in  the  com¬ 
munity  can  be  found  on  their 
own  editorial  pages.  Usually,  it’s 
after  they’ve  taken  a  “stand-up- 
and-be-counted”  position  in  the 
community. 

Charles  Moreau,  publisher  of 
the  West  Orange  (N.  J.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  wrote  us  recently  that  he 
would  like  to  buck  up  any  weekly 
publishers  who  hesitate  to  take 
sides  in  local  political  fights,  by 
citing  what  happened  when  the 
Chronicle  came  out  with  a  front 
page  editorial  in  favor  of  the  re- 
election  of  Mayor  Sheeran  over 
his  opponent.  Commissioner  Fal¬ 
cone. 

The  day  of  publication  the 


poor  girl  on  the  switchboard 
took  a  beating  from  angry  Fal¬ 
cone  supporters,  and  25  of  them 
ended  their  tirades  by  cancel¬ 
ling  their  subscriptions.  (Five 
pleased  Sheeran  adherents  be¬ 
came  new  subscribers.) 

Mr.  Moreau,  however,  told 
the  circulation  department  not 
to  remove  the  names  from  the 
mailing  list  because  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  run  another  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “A  Newspaper’s  Duty.” 
The  second  editorial  was  writ¬ 
ten  because  it  seemed  many 
readers  of  weeklies  did  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  unbiased  news 
columns  and  editorials,  Mr. 
Moreau  said. 

This  editorial  stated,  in  part: 

The  publisher  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle  has  published  weekly 
newspapers  in  Essex  county 
for  more  than  35  years  and 
has  achieved  a  rather  philo¬ 
sophical  viewpoint  about  po¬ 
litical  campaigns.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  his  policy  to  give 
the  candidates  an  even  break 
in  the  news  columns  but  very 
often,  both  sides  think  the 
other  side  is  getting  favored 
treatment !  It  has  also  always 
been  his  policy  to  reserve  the 
editorial  columns  for  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  publisher  and  his 
editorial  .staff.  It  is  not  only 
the  privilege  of  a  newspaper, 
but  also  its  duty  to  tell  its 
readers  what  it  believes  is 
best  for  the  community.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  conflicting  claims 
of  the  candidates  must  be  very 
confusing  to  many  readers. 

It  comes  as  a  surprise  to  us 
that  some  readers  do  not  draw 
the  distinction  between  im¬ 
partial  news  columns  and  edi¬ 
torial  opinion.  Both  the  New¬ 
ark  News  and  the  Star-Ledger 
came  out  editorially  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Mayor  Carlin's  re-elec¬ 
tion,  but  we  haven’t  heard  of 
any  of  their  readers  cancelling 
their  sid}scriptions !  A  few 
ardent  Falcone  supporters  say 
they  never  want  to  see  the 
Chronicle  again.  In  our  35 
years  ns  a  publisher,  some 
candidates  have  been  very 
angry  at  us  but  we  have  seen 


the  politicians  come  and  go 
while  (something  like  West 
Orange  and  its  centennial) 
the  newspapers  have  gone  on. 

After  the  second  editorial, 
only  two  called  up  and  said  that 
they  had  meant  it  when  they 
ordered  their  subscriptions  can¬ 
celled.  The  other  23  apparently 
had  cooled  off  and  wanted  to  go 
on  reading  the  local  paper. 

“The  chances  are  they  would 
have  sneaked  around  to  the  cor¬ 
ner  newsstand  anyway  to  buy 
it  to  check  on  what  it  was  say¬ 
ing  next,”  Mr.  Moreau  contends. 

Dig  fur  Facts 

Also  writing  about  responsi¬ 
bility  recently  was  Stuart  R. 
Paddock,  editor-in-chief  of  Pad- 
dock  Publications,  which  puts 
out  14  weeklies  in  suburban  Chi¬ 
cago. 

In  his  front  page  Editor’s 
Column,  Mr.  Paddock  took  note 
of  a  personal  letter  he  had  re¬ 
ceived.  “It  charged  errors  (or 
shall  we  call  it  misjudgments) 
were  made  by  a  local  school 
board,”  Mr.  Paddock  wrote. 
“The  information  given  us  was 
confidential.  The  writer  was  not 
asking  that  we  turn  the  flood¬ 
light  on  what  has  passed  but 
he  suggested  our  reporters  do 
more  ‘hard  reporting.’  In  his 
opinion,  some  of  the  things  that 
happened  would  have  never  oc¬ 
curred,  if  this  newspaper  had 
done  ‘a  better  job.’  ” 

Mr.  Paddock  replied  that  his 
staff  has  been  instructed  to  dig 
for  facts  and  keep  the  public  in¬ 
formed  about  the  action  of  pub¬ 
lic  bodies  on  matters  that  ex¬ 
pressly  concern  the  financial 
welfare  of  the  taxpayer. 

“They  must  not  become  just  a 
‘yes  man’  for  the  governing 
body,”  he  added. 

Mr.  Paddock  said  his  publica¬ 
tions  welcomed  constructive 
criticism  of  its  reporting.  “Our 
primary  concern  to  keep  our 
readers  informed  on  vital  deci¬ 
sions  made  by  local  governing 
bodies.” 

Mr.  Paddock  then  discussed 
a  couple  of  recent  awards  his 
papers  had  won.  One  was  in 
recognition  of  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions’  efforts  for  safe  driving. 
In  accepting  the  award.  Paddock 
was  told  that  its  policy  of  pub¬ 
lishing  news  releases  from  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
license  revocations  was  a  decided 
public  service. 

The  editor’s  reflections  on  this 
illustrate  both  the  problems  and 
responsibilities  of  small  town 
publishing: 

“We  do  not  like  to  publish  the 
names  of  our  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  who  have  been  lax  in 
driving,  but  are  doing  so  because 
we  believe  that  their  publica¬ 
tion,  week  after  week,  awakens 


other  drivers  to  the  care  they 
must  exercise  upon  the  road.” 

“Stalwart  Influence” 

The  Westfield  (N.  Y.)  Repub¬ 
lican  also  discussed  responsi¬ 
bility  in  an  April  25  editorial 
observing  its  107th  anniversary. 

Called  “The  Hometown  News¬ 
paper’s  Role,”  the  editorial  said : 

“Much  maligned  and  critized 
and  likewise  praised,  the  home¬ 
town  paper  is  a  stalwart  influ¬ 
ence  in  its  community  whether 
it  grabs  the  ball  and  runs  with 
it  or  just  quietly  passes  the  time 
of  day. 

It  went  on  to  state  that  the 
press  has  a  “decision-forcing 
function  .  .  .  Massive  publicity 
requires  each  citizen  to  take  a 
stand”  so  that  “evil  can  no 
longer  be  ignored  because  it  is 
a  topic  of  general  conversation.” 

The  editorial  added  that  “if 
the  environment  needs  changing, 
often  the  newspaper  is  the  cru¬ 
sading  influence  for  improve¬ 
ment.” 

The  editorial  also  makes  this 
interesting  point  about  moral 
responsibility: 

The  press  strengthens  moral 
resolution,  especially  in  small 
towns  where  citizens  do  not 
live  anonymously.  Because 
tempted  men  fear  newspaper 
publicity,  they  are  better  able 
to  resist  temptation.  The 
press  thus  becomes,  perhaps 
unwittingly,  a  community 
chaperon. 

Humorous  House  Ad 

A  humorous  but  pointed  ad 
which  appeared  recently  in  the 
weekly  Le6anon  (Ohio)  Western 
Star  summed  up  perfectly  the 
community  newspaper’s  role  in 
the  community. 

It  was  “an  open  letter  to  Mr. 
John  Hay  Whitney,  editor-in- 
chief  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune”  and  con¬ 
cerned  President  Kennedy’s  can¬ 
cellation  of  the  daily’s  delivery. 

A  big,  bold  headline  next  to 
the  President’s  picture  read : 
“Don’t  Feel  Bad, 

Mr.  Whitney  .  .  , 

The  President  Doesn’t 
Read  the  Western  Star,  either!” 
The  house  ad,  said  in  part: 

This  Republican  weekly 
newspaper,  the  oldest  one  west 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
has  never  been  invited  to  the 
White  House,  so  far  as  we 
know.  We’ve  been  agreeing 
and  disagreeing  with  Presi¬ 
dents  and  Congresses  for  over 
155  years  and  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  been  quoted  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  but  I 
doubt  if  many  eyebrows  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Potomac 
were  ever  raised  because  of 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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this  small  voice  out  in  the  wil¬ 
derness. 

Basically  speaking,  it’s  not 
the  number  of  eyebrows  which 
are  raised  after  reading  a 
newspaper  editorial,  but 
rather  the  free  expression  of 
the  editor  concerning  com¬ 
munity,  state  and  national 
problems  and  the  attempt  to 
make  the  newspaper  readers 
think.  It  is  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance  whether  the  reader 
agrees  or  disagrees  with  that 
of  the  editorial  policy,  but  it  is 
of  prime  importance  that  indi- 
I’idual,  regardless  of  age  or 
education,  have  a  definite  per¬ 
sonal  opinion  on  matters 
which  affect  them  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly. 

‘Conx-ienre  of  (loniniuiiilj* 

Therefore,  it  is  this  freedom 
of  expression,  so  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  each 
citizen’s  individuality  that 
brings  the  editorial  pages  of 
newspapers  so  constantly  in 
the  spotlight.  It  is  truly,  the 
conscience  of  the  community 
it  serves  .  .  . 

So.  Mr.  Whitney,  don’t  feel 
bad  if  the  White  House  re¬ 
fuses  to  read  your  newspaper 
.  .  .  The  President  doesn’t 
read  The  Western  Star,  either, 
but  next  to  food  here  in  War¬ 
ren  County,  the  newspaper  is 
the  most  sought  after  item. 
People  depend  on  the  news¬ 
paper,  just  as  they  do  bread 
and  butter. 

The  editorial  voice  of  all 
the  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  nmst  never  be  silenced. 
No  matter  how  big  or  small  a 
newspaper  is,  the  editorial 
page  will  always  continue  to 
inspire  its  readers  to  clearer 
thinking  and  mature  decisions 
on  the  problems  at  hand. 

• 

Maine  Publisher 
Honored  as  Lion  Head 

Curtis  Lovill,  45,  publisher  of 
the  two  Maine  weeklies,  was 
honored  in  New  York  July  2  at 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  as  the 
newly  elected  president  of  Lions 
International. 

Mr.  Lovill  is  president  of  the 
Eagle  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Gardiner  News 
and  the  Winthrop  News.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  Lions 
at  the  world  convention  in  Nice 
on  the  French  Riviera. 

The  New  York  reception  was 
the  first  official  function  held  to 
honor  Mr.  Lovill  since  his  return 
to  the  United  States. 


WEEKLY  SALES 

Morrilton,  Ark. 

The  Morrilton  Publishing 
Company  has  announced  the 
sale  of  the  Morrilton  Headlight 
to  Jack  Bland  and  Felver  A. 
Rowell  Jr.  of  Morrilton,  and 
Herman  Hesson  of  Conway.  Mr. 
Bland  has  been  part  of  the 
Headlight  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  since  1955.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Morrilton  City  Council 
and  is  president  of  the  local 
school  board. 

Mr.  Hesson  became  associated 
with  the  Headlight  in  1939  and 
was  part-owner  of  the  publishing 
business.  In  1954  he  became 
associated  wdth  the  Conway  Log 
Cabin  Democrat  staff.  Mr. 
Rowell  is  a  Morrilton  attorney. 

The  Headlight  was  owned  and 
edited  by  the  late  Earle  Haynes, 
who  was  editor  of  the  weekly 
during  32  years  prior  to  his 
recent  death.  Mrs.  Haynes  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

*  *  * 

Suffolk,  Va. 

James  B.  Boone  Jr.,  for  the 
past  two  years  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Baytown  (Tex.) 

Sun,  has  purchased  an  interest 

in  Suffolk  New's  Company  Inc. 

He  has  been  named  president 
of  the  company  and  publisher  of 
the  News-Herald.  Mr.  Boone  is 
the  son  of  Buford  Boone,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Tusca¬ 
loosa  (Ala.)  News. 

Both  newspapers  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspapers  Inc.  group.  In 
addition  to  Southern  News¬ 

papers  and  Mr.  Boone,  Bristol 
Newspapers  Inc.,  of  Bristol,  Va.- 
Tenn.,  owns  an  interest  in  the 
News-Herald. 

«  4^  * 

SiSTERSVILLE,  W.  Va. 

Adam  and  Shannon  Kelly 

have  purchased  the  Tyler  Star 
News  and  Tyler  County  Journal, 
Two  Tyler  County  weekly  news¬ 
papers  published  here.  They  had 
been  operating  the  papers  under 
a  lease  arrangement  with  the 
Ethridge  Enterprises  Inc., 
owned  by  tbe  Etbridge  family, 
publishers  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier  Journal  and 
Times. 

They  also  purchased  the  en¬ 
tire  interest  in  the  building 
which  houses  the  papers.  Mark 
Ethridge  Jr.  had  owned  half¬ 
interest  in  the  building. 

The  Kellys  came  to  Sisters- 
ville  in  1954  and  leased  the 
Tyler  Star  News  from  Morris 
Shawkey.  Ethridge  Enterprises 
bought  the  Tyler  County  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Tyler  Star  News  in 
1958. 

*  *  * 

Ruston,  La. 

Clarence  Faulk,  publisher  of 
the  Ruston  Leader  since  1931, 
has  sold  the  paper  to  a  group 
made  up  of  Tom  Kelly;  Robert 


D.  Miller,  publisher  of  the  Jen¬ 
nings  (La.)  Daily  News;  Jay  E. 
Steinberg,  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Erwin  (Tenn.)  Record; 
and  Robert  H.  Fackelman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Gulf  Coast  Newspapers 
Inc.  and  Newspaper  Service  Inc. 
of  Panama  City,  Fla.  Mr.  Faulk 
purchased  a  minor  interest  in 
new  company. 

Mr.  Kelly  has  been  editor  and 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Jennings  Daily  News. 

Included  in  the  sale  was  an 
allied  weekly  and  commercial 
printing  plant. 

*  *  * 

Astoria,  Ore. 

Sale  of  the  weekly  Columbia 
Press  to  Hal  Allen  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  Oke  Zatterlow, 
publisher  for  the  past  30  years. 

Mr.  Allen,  former  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Call  Bulletin 
sports  cartoonist,  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  past  year  or  so  in 
working  on  special  editions  for 
Oregon  newspapers,  operating 
out  of  Astoria. 

The  Columbia  Press,  founded 
in  1922  as  a  Finnish  language 
newspaper,  was  switched  to  an 
all-English  language  publication 
in  1955.  Mr.  Zatterlow  will  con¬ 
tinue  with  the  paper  as  produc¬ 
tion  manager. 

4>  4  Hi 

Grand  Island,  N.  Y. 

Rodney  L.  Hall,  a  former 
Grand  Island  resident  who  has 
been  associated  with  several 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  area  the  past  seven  years, 
has  bought  the  Island  Dispatch, 
a  \veekly  newspaper,  from  its 
publisher-owner,  George  M. 
Pagan.  Terms  of  the  sale  of  the 
newspaper,  founded  in  1944  by 
Oliver  C.  B.  Howard,  were  not 
disclosed.  The  sale  also  includes 
the  newspaper’s  related  printing 
business. 

Mr.  Pagan,  who  took  over  op¬ 
eration  in  1950,  plans  to  return 
to  teaching  in  the  fall. 

*  4  * 

Nantuckftt,  Mass. 

George  W.  Morgan  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  stock  of  the  Inquirer 
and  Mirror  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Inquirer 
and  Mirror  newspapers. 

Robert  E.  Deeley,  who  became 
principal  stockholder  in  August, 
1958,  relinquished  all  interest  in 
the  company.  John  A.  Stackpole 
remains  as  vicepresident  and 
editor. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  a  lawyer  from 
New  York  and  Nantucket.  He  is 
a  director  of  the  F.  W.  Dodge 
Corporation,  publishers. 

*  4  * 

Butterfield,  Minn. 

Ed  Schroeder  has  sold  the 
weekly  Butterfield  Advocate  to 
Charles  Paulson  of  Mountain 
Lake.  Mr.  Schroeder  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  commercial  printing 
plant  in  Morris. 

EDITOR  ac  I 


THURSDATA 

BIRTHS  —  The  Battle  Moun¬ 
tain  (Nev.)  News,  a  community- 
owned  paper,  has  started  print¬ 
ing  from  its  own  plant,  with 
State  Senator  Rene  Lamarie  as 
president  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  Clayton  Darrah  is  pub¬ 
lisher  and  Elizabeth  Reich  edi¬ 
tor.  .  .  .  The  Wolcott  (Conn.) 
Neu's,  published  by  Edward  M. 
Ryan,  has  made  its  appearance 
as  the  first  newspaper  in  the 
town.  .  .  .  The  weekly  Boise 
Idaho  Observer  began  publica¬ 
tion  June  28,  replacing  the 
weekly  Boise  Journal.  Harry 
Bodine  is  managing  editor  and 
Dwight  Jensen  is  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  a  post  he  held  when  he 
served  on  the  Journal  with  Mr. 
Bodine.  The  new  weekly  will 
concentrate  on  Idaho  public  af¬ 
fairs  reporting,  commentary, 
business  and  financial  news.  .  .  . 
The  Fergus  Journal,  an  offset 
weekly,  has  begun  publication  in 
Lewiston,  Mont.,  with  Ray  Wil¬ 
son,  former  reporter  on  the 
Lewiston  Daily  News,  is  pub¬ 
lisher.  Don  Boyer  is  production 
manager. 

♦  *  ♦ 

SHOW  BIZ — A  feature  story 
that  appeared  in  the  weekly 
Massapequa  (N.  Y.)  Post 

sparked  part  of  a  new  network 
tv  show,  “Who  in  the  World.” 
Five-year-old  Philip  Rosenburg 
was  described  in  a  Post  article 
by  George  Thune  (former  E&P 
staffer)  as  possessing  a  photo¬ 
graphic  memory.  The  program’s 
agency  in  New  York  saw  a  copy 
of  the  paper,  shipped  it  out  to 
the  West  Coast  to  the  Ralph 
Edwards  Company,  producers 
of  the  show,  who  in  turn  got  in 
touch  with  the  Post  and  young 
Rosenburg.  The  boy  and  his  fa¬ 
ther  were  flown  out  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  tape  the  show,  then 
flown  back  to  New  York,  with 
all  expenses  paid  by  the  tv 
producers. 

*  *  * 

TOPS  IN  TENNESSEE  — 
The  Smithville  Review  won 
top  honors  among  Tennessee 
newspapers  given  awards  by  the 
University  of  Tennessee  at  the 
Tennessee  Press  Association's 
convention. 

There  was  a  record  total  of 
282  entries,  with  53  different 
newspapers  entering  the  major 
contests  for  make-up  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  editorials,  local  fea¬ 
tures,  public  service,  and  great¬ 
est  improvement  as  well  as  the 
special  contests  for  best  single 
editorial,  local  pictures,  society 
news,  best  advertising  idea  or 
promotion,  and  sports  writing. 
The  contests  were  judged  by 
out-of-state  journalism  schools. 
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when  making  your  largest 


single 
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buyings  decision 


Most  likely  your  presses  are— or  wi 

be— the  largest  single  investment  of  your  caree] 
Features,  benefits  and  reasons-why  must  all  b 
weighed  before  you  make  your  decision.  Bu 
underlying  all  these  factors  is  something  no 
found  on  paper. 

It’s  the  confidence  you  have  in  a  company  lik 
Goss  that  makes  you  know  you’re  choosing  right 
The  inner  feeling— maybe  it’s  peace  of  mind- 
that  only  a  solid  reputation  can  inspire. 


Renowned  Headliner  MARK  I,  left,  with  many  new  im 
provements,  prints  up  to  60,000  p.p.h.  New  Headline 
MARK  II,  right,  with  dozens  of  new  features  and  innova 
tions,  prints  up  to  70,000  p.p.h.  Whether  your  needs  art 
for  letterpress,  offset  or  rotogravure,  Goss  has  the  pres; 
to  fit  your  needs. 


3  out  of  4  American  daily  newspapers 
are  printed  on  Goss  presses 


NEW  PRESSES  and  IMPROVEMENTS 


That’s  why  most  publishers  put  their  confidenc 
in  Goss.  In  fact,  they  call  us  in  early  in  their  plan 
ning.  They  know  that  Goss’  A-Z  knowledge  ant 
experience  can  help  solve  almost  every  productioi 
problem— in  helping  to  plan  a  new  plant,  up 
dating  an  existing  operation,  or  choosing  a  nev 
press  or  piece  of  auxiliary  equipment. 


PANY 


CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 


Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 


A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 
The  leader  in  graphic  arts  .  .  .  engineering,  ser-  'ce 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide 


FAIRCHILD 

n  e  w  s 


Edmond  Rosenthal  has  joined  Fair- 
child’s  Los  Angeles  news  bureau 
as  a  reporter  for  DRLG  NEWS 
WEEKLY,  replacing  Joseph  Radoff 
who  has  become  Seattle  bureau 
chief.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  who  was  re¬ 
cently  discharged  as  a  naval  com-  j 
munications  officer,  holds  a  degree  j 
in  journalism  from  San  Diego  State  I 
College. 


Two  of  HOME  FIRNISHINGS 
D.AILY’s  daily  columnists  are! 
scheduled  to  address  trade  associa-  i 
tion  meetings  this  week.  Earl  Lif- 
shey  will  highlight  today’s  (July 
14)  banquet  program  as  the  key¬ 
note  speaker  at  the  Telerama  Con-  i 
vention  of  the  Tri-State  Council  of  1 
TV’  Service  .Associations  in  the  ' 
Traymore  Hotel.  .Atlantic  City.  On 
July  17,  A1  Bernsohn  will  address  | 
the  breakfast  meeting  of  the  Retail  j 
Furniture  Association  of  California  | 
at  the  Western  Men  handi-e  Mart  , 
in  San  Francisco. 


Henry  Zwimer,  Midwest  Director 
of  Fairchild  Publications,  has  been 
named  a  director  for  the  coming 
year  for  the  Chicago  Business  Pub¬ 
lications  Assn.  He  is  the  retiring 
president  of  the  organization.  , 


ELECTRONIC  NEV^S  closed  the 
month  of  June  with  a  record  total 
of  160,264  lines  of  advertising,  an 
8  per  cent  increase  over  the  same 
month  last  year.  The  figures  for  the 
second  quarter  also  set  a  record 
with  a  6  per  cent  increase  over  the 
second  quarter  of  1961. 


Rex  Chiplin  has  been  named  to 
represent  all  Fairchild  papers  in 
Moscow,  USSR,  and  Spiros  de  Bono 
has  become  the  new  Fairchild  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Quebec  City.  Canada. 


WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAlLY’s  “Fur” 
Directory  is  now  off  tlie  press  and 
being  distributed  to  fur  buyers 
throughout  the  country;  it  lists 
4.646  market  resources.  The  Spring- 
Summer  1%2  edition  of  ^  OMEN’S 
WEAR  daily’s  “Lingerie.  Lounge- 
wear,  Corset  &  Brassiere”  Directory, 
with  listings  of  2.865  sources  of 
merchandise,  has  also  just  been 
published  and  is  being  sent  to  store 
buyers  of  this  merchandise. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

hibihhert  of 

Diily  News  Record.  Women's  Wear  Daily, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwear  News, 
Supermarket  News,  Drug  News  Weekly, 
Men's  Wear  Electronic  News,  Books, 
Metalworking  News,  Directories. 
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Thoman  to  Chairman 
Of  Advisory  Board 

ClN’CINNATI 

Robert  Thoman,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising:  manager,  was  named 
chairman,  and  Scott  Timmer¬ 
man,  assistant  treasurer  and 
controller,  was  named  secretary 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer’s 
Middle  Management  Board. 

Member  executives  assist 
management  in  actions,  de¬ 
cisions  and  programming  for  the 
improvement  of  the  newspaper. 
There  are  10  regular  and  five 
associate  members;  all  receive 
additional  compensation  and  an 
opportunity  to  earn  added  vaca¬ 
tion  for  their  services  in  board 
activities. 

Other  newly  elected  regular 
members  are  Don  E.  Beatty, 
assistant  managing  editor; 
Richard  Havlin,  city  editor; 
Mrs.  Margaret  Burdick,  classi¬ 
fied  telephone  supervisor; 
Charles  Carraher,  Jr.,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  retail  trading 
zone;  Robert  Mains,  assistant 
controller;  William  Moorman, 
assistant  maintenance  superin¬ 
tendent;  W’alter  Santel,  city 
home  delivery  manager;  James 
Schwartz,  payroll  manager. 

• 

Wallace  Willis,  after  12 
years  in  sports,  including  a 
decade  of  San  Francisco  49er 
football  team  coverage — to  fi¬ 
nancial  editor,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Fred  O.  Rouse,  business  man¬ 
ager  and  circulation  manager. 
Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald — retired  after  30  years  with 
the  paper.  Mr.  Rouse  was  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  company  since 
1947  and  will  serve  as  a  con¬ 
sultant. 

*  «  « 

Tom  M.  Eberlee,  one-time 


NOW  IN  TENNESSEE— Ray  B. 
Crow,  assistant  business  manager, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  employe  relations  at  the 
Memphis  Publishing  Company, 
Tenn.,  publishers  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  and  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  succeeding  Roger  T.  Hil- 
denbrand,  who  accepted  a  similar 
post  with  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 

News. 

Charles  G.  Murray — named 
assistant  publisher  and  vice- 
president  of  Reno  Newspapers 
Inc.  He  is  a  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
(N.  Y.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

James  W.  O’Connor — from 
staff  correspondent  for  Elec¬ 
tronic  News  and  Metalwork 
News,  Fairchild  publications,  in 
Dayton,  Ohio — to  chief  of  the 
Fairchild  Publications  news  bu- 


ersonal 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
Promotes  Schwarz 

Ralph  G.  Schwarz,  36,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  Walter  N.  Thayer, 
president,  has  announced.  Mr. 
Schwarz,  who  is  also  assistant 
to  the  president,  will  continue 
in  that  capacity.  In  his  new 
position  he  will  assist  Robert 
T.  MacDonald,  administrative 
vicepresident. 

Mr.  Schwarz  also  serves  as 
secretary  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  finance  committee,  and 
the  publisher’s  editorial  board 
and  represents  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  in  public  and  civic  affairs. 
He  has  executive  supervision  of 
the  Herald  Tribune  World 
Youth  Forum,  the  paper’s  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Decoration  and 
Design  Show  and  the  employee’s 
weekly  publication. 

As  liaison  between  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  Whitney  Com¬ 
munications  Corporation,  Mr. 
Schwarz  will  further  the  coordi¬ 
nated  interests  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Parade,  In¬ 
terior  Design,  Corinthian  Broad¬ 
casting,  the  Herald  Tribune  Ra¬ 
dio  Network  and  the  European 
Edition  of  the  Herald  Tribune. 
• 

Robert  D.  Ungericht,  news 
editor,  Troy  (Ohio)  Daily  News 
— appointed  a.ssistant  to  the 
president  of  Findlay  College, 
Ohio. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  R.  Zelnik,  editor. 
Clarion  (Pa.)  Newspapers — to 
editor  Zelienople  (Pa.)  Butler 
County  News-Record. 

*  *  * 


political  reporter  on  the  Toronto  reau,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  succeed- 
(Ont.)  Daily  Star,  and  for  the  ing  G.  Richard  Kounts,  re¬ 
past  four  years  with  the  Ontario  signed.  He  will  continue  to 
government  —  appointed  assist-  represent  these  papers  in  Day- 
ant  deputy  minister  of  labor  in  ton  while  serving  as  head  of  the 
the  provincial  government.  Cincinnati  bureau. 

JENKlirLmD  JONES 


“JENKS”  LLOYD  JONES,  the  distinguished 
editor  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  is  now  writing 
1.000  words  plus  for  newspapers  for  week¬ 
end  release  starting  publication  tomorrow. 
His  column  will  have  a  continuing  change 
of  pace  .  .  .  provocative,  colorful,  stimulat¬ 
ing.  inspiring,  and  always  constructive.  Wire 
for  samples,  rates  and  territories. 
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David  Dorr,  University  of 
Missouri  graduate — to  copy 
desk,  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Regis¬ 
ter. 

*  *  * 

James  Dunlop,  University  of 
Colorado — to  reporting  staff,  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune. 

*  *  « 

Frank  Hewlett,  Corregidor 
correspondent  for  the  Salt 
Lake  (Utah)  Tribune,  Honolulu 
(Haw.)  Star-Bulletin  and 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  —  named  by  President 
Kennedy  for  a  second  four-year 
term  on  the  Corregidor-Bataan 
Memorial  Commission.  During 
World  War  II  he  was  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  UP  in  the  Far 
East,  covering  such  stories  as 
the  defeat  and  recapture  of  the 
Philippines,  and  was  the  last 
correspondent  off  Corregidor 
before  its  fall  to  the  Japanese 
in  May  of  1942. 
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Paddock  Publications 
Makes  Staff  Changes 

Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 

Paddock  Publications  Inc.  has 
announced  staff  changes  for 
three  of  its  14  suburban  weekly 
newspapers : 

Bill  Halls,  city  hall  reporter 
Fullerton  (Calif.)  Newa  Trib¬ 
une  —  to  news  editor,  Elk  Grove 
Herald.  Rob  Cummins  —  from 
news  editor,  Bennenville  Regis¬ 
ter,  to  news  editor,  Arlington 
Heights  Herald  (both  Paddock 
newspapers).  Robert  Seltzner, 
reporter  Kansas  City  (Kans.) 
Daily  Kansan  —  to  news  editor, 
Bensenville  Register. 


Cleveland  Press  Club 
Honors  5  Newsmen 

Cleveland 
Three  Plain  Dealer  staff  mem¬ 
bers  and  two  from  the  Cleveland 
Press  were  presented  best-of- 
the-year  awards  by  the  Press 
Club  of  Cleveland  in  the  club’s 
first  program  to  honor  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  city’s  communica¬ 
tions  fields. 

The  awards  project,  which 
the  club  plans  to  sponsor  annu¬ 
ally,  was  established  after  the 
Cleveland  Local  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  abandoned 
the  project  it  conducted  for 
newspapermen  alone  for  20 
years.  The  Press  Club  has 
expanded  the  idea  to  include 
radio  and  television  people. 

Winning  the  top  honors  for 
the  Plain  Dealer  were  Phil 
Goulding  of  its  Washington 
bureau;  Ray  Matjastic,  chief 
photographer,  and  Josephine  Keivs, 

Robertson,  medical  writer.  Win- 
Mr.  Honea  retains  the  title  of  ning  for  the  Press  were  Forrest 

secretary  of  the  corporation,  a  Allen,  investigative  reporter,  torial  Association, 

po.st  he  has  held  oO  years.  and  Julian  Krawcheck,  general 

J.  Lee  John.son  III  and  Phil  assignment  man  who  also  does 
North,  vicepresidents  of  the  cor-  investigative  reporting, 
jioration,  were  placed  in  charge  • 

of  newspaper  advertising  activi-  Jack  Wooldridge, 
ties  and  editorial  and  production  Washington  bureau  chief.  Wall  News  reporter.  Dave  Roqite — 
activities,  respectively.  Street  Journal-  ‘  ‘  ' 

•  editor  to  managing 

Herbert  Caryl,  general  man-  Nation’s  liusiness  magazine  _  _ ^ 

ager  and  editor,  HV.st  Warwick  (published  by  the  Chamber  of  Honolulu  (Haw.)  Advertiser- 

(R.  1.)  Pnwtvxet  Valley  Daily  Commerce  of  United  States) 

Times — retired.  He  was  with  the 
paper  three  years  and  before 
that  was  New  England  superin-  tor. 
tendent  of  International  News 
Service  for  32  years.  Robert  W. 

McCreanor,  chairman  of  the 
journalism  department.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rhode  Island — succeeds 
Mr.  Caryl.  ^  ^  ^  Jack  Dempsey, 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Robinson — 
from  associate  to  full  professor 

of  communications  research  at  Walter  Skol,  formerly  mili- 
Roston  University’s  School  of  tary  and  science  writer,  Toronto 
Public  Relations  and  Communi-  (Ont.)  Star,  and  more  recently 
cations.  He  is  also  chairman  of  Canadian  representative  for  the 
the  Communications  Research  New  York  public  relations  firm. 

Center  at  the  University,  and  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates  Inc.  — 
jiresident  of  New  England  Con-  to  director  of  public  relations 
sultants  Inc.  for  Pfizer  Canada,  pharmaceuti- 

*  *  *  cal,  chemical  and  agricultural 

Nicholas  Ruggieri,  a  career  company, 
foreign  service  office  with  the  *  ♦  * 

^  Rosalind  Massow,  formerly 

awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 

Italian  Public  Relations  Asso-  ^  „,,„Vnn-promoted  to  women’s 
nation  as  ‘‘the  individual  who  magazine, 

has  most  dedicated  himself  to 

the  study  and  development  of  *  ♦  • 

public  relations  in  Italy.”  He  Thomas  Blackbi  rn,  reporter, 
once  edited  the  I talo- American  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press — to  edi- 
Trihune  and  worked  six  years  on  tor,  Marquette  University  mag- 
tlie  Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal  azine,  where  he  will  work  for  a 
and  Evening  Bulletin.  master’s  degree. 
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Carter 


Honea 


William  Austin — to  business 
manager.  La  Habra  (Calif.) 
Review. 


successor,  wiiiram v^rouse,  mov-  j-i.  /->  ^ 

!ng  up  from  city  editor.  Standing  ^^'^or  Costa 

are  James  Anagnostas,  left,  mov-  ,  Orange  Coast 

ing  from  copy  desk  +o  suburban  Pilot  elected  president 

editor,  and  Edward  Berman,  mov-  of  the  Orange  County  profes- 
ing  up  from  suburban  desk  to  sional  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
city  editor.  Chi,  succeeding  John  Dunlap, 

assistant  to  the  president,  Santa 
Roland  Ransom,  Detroit  Ana  College, 
won  the  sweepstakes 
award  in  the  newsphoto  con 
test  of  the  Michigan  AP  Edi- 


E.  W.  “Gene”  Cowles,  former 
religion  editor,  Los  Angeles 

(Calif.)  Examiner — to  city  staff, 
Newport  Harbor  (Calif.)  News- 
Don  Keller — courthouse  edi-  Press. 
tor  for  Orange  County  News  ♦  ♦  * 

Service,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. — to  Richard  Rohrer,  Orange 

former  Garden  Grove  ( Calif. ^  Daily  High  School  journalism  instruc¬ 
tor — to  temporary  editor,  Ana- 
-from  associate  promoted  to  OCNS  bureau  chief,  heim  (Calif.)  Gazette,  surceed- 
editor  of  *  ♦  ♦  Robert  Abboreno,  resigned. 

George  Chaplin,  editor,  ♦  ♦  * 

Lyle  Amlin  and  Vi  Eiiinger 
awarded  the  Meritorious  Cita-  — to  Orange  beat,  Anaheim 
assuming  the  duties  of  Paul  tion  of  the  Navy  League  of  the  (Calif.)  Evening  Bulletin. 
McCrea,  retired  executive  edi-  United  States  for  outstanding  *  *  ♦ 

voluntary  service  on  behalf  of  R.  D.  “Jack”  Daly — from 
^  «  the  just-dedicated  USS  Arizona  general  manager  to  publisher, 

Don  Shipman,  advertising  Memorial  in  Pearl  Harbor.  Buena  Park  (Calif.)  Pony  Ex- 

director,  Ottowa  (Kans.)  Herald  *  *  *,  .  ,  * 

— to  advertising  director,  Troy  Ford  Cleere,  who  received  ,  „  j  •• 

(N.  Y.)  Daily  News,  succeeding  his  master’s  degree  in  journal-  Carl  J.  Barrea,  advertising 
now  with  the  hsm  at  UCLA  and  was  assigned  director,  Honolulu  (Haw.)  Star- 
Trenton  (N  J  )  Times  public  relations  duties  at  Los  Bulletin — to  advertising  sales 

Angeles  State  College — to  jour-  director  of  the  joint  plant  oper- 
nalism  faculty  at  Colorado  State  ation  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul- 
College,  Greeley,  in  September,  letin  and  Honolulu  Advertiser. 


Dr.  Walter  C. 

ALVAREZ 


Emeritus  Consultant  in  Medicine 
Mayo  Clinic 

.  .  .  has  th*  knock  of  Intarprefing,  In  everyday  language,  the 
things  readers  want  to  know  about  their  ailments  and  health  problems. 
Forthright  and  frank,  his  columns  (4  a  week)  are  helpful  and  encouraging. 
So  far  this  year  53,547  readers  have  written  to  him  for  booklets  which 
supplement  the  column. 

May  we  send  samples? 


SHE  CANT  TAKE  IT! — Editor-in-chief  Ellie  Hopkins,  left,  looks  pleased 
but  Mrs.  Julia  S.  Acker,  woman's  editor  and  columnist,  appears  to  be 
shocked  at  the  surprise  checks  which  Publisher  Carl  L  Estes  is  handing 
them  in  the  Longview  (Tex.)  News-Journal  office.  The  $500  bonus  checks 
were  the  publisher's  personal  rewards  to  the  staffers  for  winning  editorial 
and  column  prizes  in  Texas  Press  Association  competition. 


Thomas  J.  Smith,  assistant 
managring  editor,  Waukesha 
(Wis.)  Daily  Freeman — to  edi¬ 
tor,  Catholic  Herald  Citizen, 
succeeding  Harry  Bolton,  re¬ 
tired. 

*  *  * 

Fred  J.  Byington  Jr.,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Company  —  named  chairman  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  association. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Arthur  J.  Snider,  science 
editor,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily 
News — award  for  journalism 
from  the  Illinois  Wing,  U.S.  Air 
Force  Association. 

*  «  « 

Edward  R.  Johnson,  business 
editor,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sen¬ 
tinel — to  public  relations  coun¬ 
selor,  Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dun- 
lap  Inc.,  Milw'aukee  and  Chicago 
advertising  agency. 

*  «  « 

Patricia  Cavin,  National 
Broadcasting  Company — to  pres¬ 
ident,  Woman’s  National  Press 
Club,  succeeding  Bonnie  An¬ 
gelo,  Newsdav,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  koep  in  touch  with  marketlni, 
■dvertiiing,  publiohing  and  graphio 
art!  in  Auitralia  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Published  fortnightly 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 
15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney,  Australia 


Death  Brings  Shift 
On  California  Paper 

Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Robert  E.  McClure,  editor, 
now  has  the  additional  title  of 
publisher  of  the  Santa  Monica 
Outlook.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Elinor 
McClure  Funk,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  United  Western 
Newspapers  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  daily  and  its  affiliated  com¬ 
munity  newspapers. 

C.  Deane  Funk,  Mrs.  Funk’s 
son,  has  advanced  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  managership  to  the  general 
manager’s  post  held  by  his  late 
father,  J.  D.  Funk.  R.  D.  Funk, 
another  son,  is  managing  editor. 
• 

Staley  Clarke,  Towanda  Re¬ 
view — elected  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association, 
succeeding  Arnold  Goldberg  of 
Uniontown. 

♦  ♦  « 

Alfred  P.  Reck,  city  editor, 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune —  re¬ 
tired  after  43  years  as  a  news¬ 
paperman,  25  of  them  with  the 
Tribune.  He  obtained  exclusive 
photographs  of  the  U.S.  nuclear 
tests  made  in  the  Pacific  last 
month. 

*  *  * 

Findlay  L.  Weaver,  84,  who 
retired  from  editorial  staff  of 
the  Guelph  (Ont.)  Daily  Mer¬ 
cury  last  month — married  the 
former  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Harrison 
(his  first  marriage). 

*  i|e  ifc 

Charles  Dumas,  recently  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  to  New  York’s 
lieutenant  governor,  and  before 
that  head  of  the  Associated 
Press  Albany  bureau — to  news 
staff,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union. 

*  ♦  * 

Harry  J.  Stathos  —  trans¬ 
ferred  to  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national’s  London  bureau  after 
serving  on  the  UPI  cables  desk 
in  New  York  for  two  years. 


Philip  Barber  Goes 
To  Gravure  Company 

Providence,  R.  I. 

C.  Philip  Barber,  who  has 
worked  in  rotogravure  and 
magazine  fields  for  more  than 
30  years,  has  joined  the  execu¬ 
tive  staff  of  Providence  Gravure 
Inc.  His  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  C.  A.  Watkins, 
president  of  the  company  and 
publisher  of  the  Providence 
Jou  mal-Bu  lie  tin. 

Mr.  Barber  will  be  in  charge 
of  administration  and  sales  for 
Providence  Gravure.  He  began 
his  career  with  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times- Dispatch  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  came  to  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Sunday  Journal  in  the 
1920s  as  a  feature  writer.  Later 
he  became  manager  of  the  grav¬ 
ure  department.  He  was  editor 
of  Parade  magazine  and  its  war 
correspondent  in  the  1940s.  For 
the  last  12  years  he  has  been 
with  Art  Gravure  Corp. 

• 

John  C.  Murphy,  of  Haskins 
and  Sells,  Buffalo — to  traveling 
auditor,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
with  headquarters  in  Rochester. 

♦  ♦  * 

Thomas  H.  Treat,  radio  .sta¬ 
tion  sales  manager.  Corning, 
N.  Y. — to  advertising  salesman, 
Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Clayton  Cornell — from  dis¬ 
play  adman  to  general  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Newspapers,  succeeding  G.  Ken¬ 
ner  Bi^sH  Jr.,  now  assistant 
publisher,  Athens  (Ohio)  Mes¬ 
senger,  published  by  his  father. 

*  *  * 

J.  Louis  Dombrowski,  former 
assistant  financial  editor  and 
business  news  writer,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune — to  consultant 
for  public  information  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
U.S.  Treasury  Department,  a 
newly-created  position. 

♦  4c  ♦ 

Richard  K.  Feather — to  per¬ 
sonnel  manager,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News.  He  continues  in 
charge  of  payroll  operations 
and  administration  of  all  pen¬ 
sions,  insurance,  disability 
claims.  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield. 


Obituary 


John  C.  Randolph,  55,  copy 
editor  and  book  critic  for  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune  for  18 
years;  July  2. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Hale,  77,  former  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  re¬ 
porter,  and  later  free-lance 
writer  of  local  historical  arti¬ 
cles  for  the  newspaper ;  recently. 


Robert  N.  Gorman,  55,  once 
a  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post  re¬ 
porter,  later  Ohio  Supreme 
Court  and  Common  Pleas  Court 
judge;  July  1. 

♦  «  « 

John  D.  Stratton,  69,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Daily  News;  re¬ 
cently. 

♦  ♦  4i 

Ralph  R.  Cronise,  retired 
publisher  of  the  daily  Albany 
(Ore.)  Democrat-Herald;  July 
3.  He  became  co-publisher  of  the 
Democrat  in  1919  after  serving 
on  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Salem  Oregon  Statesman  and 
the  Portland  Oregon  Journal. 
His  publishing  firm  purchased 
and  merged  the  competing  Al¬ 
bany  Herald  in  1925;  he  retired 
in  1957  when  the  combined  pa¬ 
per  was  sold. 

*  * 

Gordon  McCullum,  55,  po¬ 
litical  reporter  and  later  city 
editor  for  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Province;  June  27.  He  had  been 
a  reporter  for  30  years,  starting 
with  the  Edmonton  Bulletin  and 
Edmonton  Journal,  and  joining 
the  Province  in  1945. 

*  *  « 

Vernard  Lenehan  (Pinky) 
Stewart,  55,  advertising  execu¬ 
tive  and  former  reporter;  June 
27.  Once  a  reporter  for  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  Province  and 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer,  he  entered  advertising 
in  1930,  later  opening  his  own 
Vancouver  agency. 

*  « 

Munro  Roberts,  69,  former 
labor  relations  director  for  the 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Company, 
St.  Louis,  and  for  18  years  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  St.  Louis 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion;  July  2.  Injured  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  in  1957,  he  gave 
up  his  newspaper  posts  in  1958. 
An  attorney,  he  first  became 
associated  with  the  city’s  news¬ 
papers  as  a  newsboy,  later  was 
third  vicepresident  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  and  president  of  the  St. 
Louis  Mailers  Union.  Among  the 
survivors  is  a  grandson,  W. 
Munro  Roberts  III,  a  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  staff  writer. 

*  *  * 

George  Hackett,  48,  former 
police  and  general  assignment 
reporter  for  the  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Star,  later  with  the  Muncie  Fire 
Department;  June  25. 

He  *  « 

Mel  Kilpatrick,  59,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  Santa  Ana  (Calif.) 
Register;  May  28. 

*  Hi  H> 

Robert  G.  MacPherson, 
treasurer  and  general  manager, 
Framingham  (Mass.)  News;  re¬ 
cently.  With  the  News  16  years, 
he  formerly  published  the  Ban¬ 
gor  (Me.)  Daily  Commercial. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS; 

Study  Underscores 
PR’s  Changing  Role 


The  changed  role  of  public  re¬ 
lations  within  the  corporation 
was  underscored  July  7  by  pub¬ 
lication  of  results  of  a  national 
survey  undertaken  by  the  Pro¬ 
gram  in  Public  Relations  at 
Columbia  University’s  School  of 
General  Studies. 

Findings  of  the  survey  were 
summed  up  in  a  statement  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  president  of 
one  of  America’s  largest  corpo¬ 
rations:  “As  a  management 
function,  public  relations  can¬ 
not  be  totally  effective  without 
the  participation  of  the  person 
responsible  for  this  effort  in  the 
formation  of  corporate  policy.’’ 

All  told,  39%  of  the  corpora¬ 
tions  responding  to  the  Colum¬ 
bia  survey  questionnaire  re¬ 
ported  that  the  person  in  charge 
of  public  relations  is  a  member 
of  the  group  which  sets  corpo¬ 
rate  policy. 

Significant  CJianges 

“This  represents  a  significant 
change  in  the  role  of  corporate 
public  relations  over  the  last  15 
years,”  Robert  W.  Miller,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Program  in  Public 
Relations,  said  in  announcing 
the  results  of  the  survey. 
“Although  the  term  ‘public  re¬ 
lations’  has  been  used  for  over 
half  a  century  it  has  only  been 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
that  the  public  relations  func¬ 
tion  has  become  accepted  as  a 
tool  of  management.  The  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  public  relations  at 
the  policy  level  within  the  corpo¬ 
ration  has  come  about  largely 
within  the  past  five  years.  The 
results  of  this  survey  show  that 
the  trend  in  this  direction  is  ris¬ 
ing  sharply  ard  that  a  very  high 
percentage  of  corporations  has 
already  made  public  relations  a 
part  of  the  policy  formulation 
process.” 

Another  president  of  a  large 
corporation,  whose  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  is  under  the 
supervision  of  a  vicepresident, 
highlighted  this  trend  towards 
policy  participation  by  saying: 
“In  the  future  I  believe  that  the 
role  of  public  relations  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow.  The  increasing 
influence  of  public  and  govern¬ 
mental  attitudes  on  the  day-to- 
day  conduct  of  our  business  re¬ 
quires  that  more  emphasis  be 
placed  on  evaluating  these  atti¬ 
tudes.  We  must  be  in  a  position 
to  attune  our  business  policies 
to  tbe  attitudes  of  the  public  or 
to  explain  our  positions  when 


we  feel  that  these  attitudes  are 
harmful  to  our  business  and/or 
the  national  economy.” 

253  Proxies  Queried 

Letters  were  sent  to  253 
presidents  of  leading  corpora¬ 
tions  through  the  country,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  cross  section  of 
business  and  industry.  Three 
questions  were  asked:  1)  Is  the 
function  of  public  relations 
growing  in  importance  in  your 
business?  2)  Is  it  administered 
by  a  separate  department?  3) 
Does  the  person  in  charge  of 
public  relations  in  your  com¬ 
pany  have  access  to  manage¬ 
ment  policy  discussions  and 
does  he  participate  in  forming 
general  corporate  policy? 

Eighty,  or  43%  of  the  182 
responses,  were  written  per¬ 
sonally  by  the  president.  Of  the 
total  answers,  34%  said  that  the 
person  in  charge  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  is  a  vicepresident;  84% 
said  that  the  function  of  public 
relations  is  growing  in  impor¬ 
tance;  79%  said  that  it  is  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  separate  de¬ 
partment;  77%  said  that  the 
person  in  charge  of  public  re¬ 
lations  has  access  to  manage¬ 
ment  policy  discussions;  39% 
reported  that  he  participates 
in  forming  general  corporate 
policy,  and  35%  reported  that 
he  participates  in  policy  discus¬ 
sions  only  when  the  subject  un¬ 
der  discussion  has  public  rela¬ 
tions  connotations. 

“The  fact  that  in  34%  of  the 
corporations  reporting  the  per¬ 
son  in  charge  of  public  relations 
is  a  vicepresident  is  highly 
significant,”  Mr.  Miller  noted. 
“Ten  years  ago  a  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  public  relations  was 
rare.” 

Reasons  given  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  importance  and  stature  of 
public  relations  were  varied. 

Educational  Problem 

“The  results  of  this  survey 
highlight  an  educational  prob¬ 
lem,”  Mr.  Miller  commented. 
“There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  importance  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  corporation  and  the 
trend  toward  even  greater  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  a  vital  function 
in  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
can  corporations.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  there  was  not  a  single 
negative  comment  about  public 
relations  in  any  of  the  182  re¬ 
plies.  Yet,  I  know  of  only  a  few 
graduate  schools  of  business  ad¬ 
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ministration  that  offer  even  one 
course  in  public  relations.  Most 
graduate  schools  of  business  do 
teach  advertising,  however,  and 
may  even  offer  a  major  sequence 
in  this  field.” 

Only  13%  of  those  reporting 
indicated  that  public  relations 
had  any  connection  with  adver¬ 
tising  or  sales  promotion.  “This 
represents  another  important 
change,”  Mr.  Miller  said.  “His¬ 
torically  public  relations  bas 
been  expected  to  move  products. 
This  is  still  true,  as  it  should 
be,  but  the  majority  of  today’s 
management  realizes  that  public 
relations  builds  sales  in  time. 
Public  relations  is  a  long-run 
activity  and  its  re.sults,  unlike 
advertising  and  sales  promotion, 
cannot  be  measured  tomorrow  in 
the  cash  register.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  only  4%  of  the 
consumer-oriented  companies  re¬ 
plying  linked  public  relations 
with  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  while  21%  of  the  non¬ 
consumer-oriented  corporations 
did  link  them  together.” 

PR  Crowing 

Of  the  consumer  -  oriented 
companies  responding,  36%  said 
the  person  in  charge  of  public 
relations  is  a  vicepresident; 
88%  said  that  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  function  is  growing  in 
tbeir  business;  80%  said  that 
it  is  administered  by  a  separate 
department;  68%  reported  that 
the  person  in  charge  of  public 
relations  has  access  to  manage¬ 
ment  policy  discussions,  while 
45%  indicated  that  he  helped  to 
form  general  corporate  policy 
and  only  23%  said  that  he 
participated  in  policy  formula¬ 
tion  only  when  public  relations 
is  a  factor. 

Of  the  non-consumer-oriented 
corporations  replying,  32%  said 
that  the  person  in  charge  of 
public  relations  is  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  79%  said  that  the  public 
relations  function  is  growing  in 
importance;  78%  said  that  it  is 
administered  by  a  separate  de¬ 
partment;  78%  reported  that 
the  person  in  charge  of  public 
relations  has  access  to  manage¬ 
ment  policy  discussions,  while 
only  36%  reported  that  he 
helped  formulate  general  corpo¬ 
rate  policy  and  46%  said  that 
he  participated  in  policy  formu¬ 
lation  only  when  public  rela¬ 
tions  is  a  factor. 

• 

School  Bears  Name 
Of  Retired  Publisher 

Fairfield,  Calif. 

The  newest  school  here  has 
been  named  for  David  A.  Weir, 
73,  publisher,  Solano  Republican 
here  from  1923  to  1949.  The 
paper  is  now  the  Fairfield  Daily 
Republic.  Mr.  Weir  is  continu¬ 
ing  his  work  among  youth. 


Gal  Press  Group 
Names  Winners 


Denver 

The  National  Federation  of 
Press  Women  has  announced 
first  place  winners  in  16  writing 
categories.  Women  journalists 
from  California  took  ten  first 
places  in  the  competition,  one 
second  place,  and  three  thirds, 
totaling  35  points.  Arizona  press 
women  received  28  points, 
Kansas,  26.  The  first  place 
winners  are: 

News  Storv,  Daily  Newspaper — Mrs. 
Margeva  St.  John,  Mena  (Ark.)  Evening 
Star. 

Editorial.  Daily  Netvspaper — ^Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Woolfolk,  iVesI  Memphis  (Ark.) 
Evening  Times. 

Feature  Story,  Daily  Newspaper — Mrs. 
Joyce  Blair  Beasley,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Sunday  Times  Magazine. 

Special  Series  of  Articles — Fashions, 
Mrs.  Betty  Cook  Rottman,  Fairchild 
Publications,  Columbia,  Mo. ;  Food,  Mrs. 
Miidred  \Villiams,  Richmond  (Va.)  News- 
Leader;  Household  And/or  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings,  Mrs.  Lois  M.  Smith,  Ottawa 
(Kan.)  Herald;  any  other  special  subject. 
Miss  Bodine  Schoenberger,  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times  Picayune. 

Regular  Column.  Daily  Newspaper — 
Miss  V'era  Williams,  Dubuque  (Iowa) 
Herald  Telegraph. 

IVomen's  Section  in  Sunday  Edition — 
Miss  Betty  Ptnson,  Boise  (Idaho)  Sun¬ 
day  Statesman. 

Women’s  Pages.  Daily  Paper  of  more 
than  10,000  Cireulation — ^Mrs.  Rose  Mar¬ 
garet  Harton,  Shreveport  (La.)  Journal. 

Women’s  Pages,  Daily  under  10,000 
Circulation — Mrs.  Mattie  Lichtenberger, 
Tulare  (Calif.)  Advance-Register. 

Any  Other  Page  or  Section — Mrs. 
Doris  Fielder,  Grand  Island  (Neb.) 
Daily  Independent. 

Daily  Newspaper  Regularly  Edited  by 
a  Woman  —  Mrs.  Carmela  T.  Martin, 
Roseville  (Calif.)  J^ress  Tribune. 

Speeial  Edition  of  Newspaper  Edited 
by  a  Woman — Mrs.  Jane  R.  Biggers, 
Greenwood  (Miss.)  Commonwealth. 

Writing  and  Editing  for  Boys  and 
Girls  —  Newspaiwr  Department,  Miss 
Paula  Snyder,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette; 
Story  in  Newspaper  or  Magazine,  Miss 
Norma  Vecellio,  Salem,  Va.,  in  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times. 

News  Pieture — Mrs.  Mildred  Dearman, 
Carthage  (Miss.)  Carthaginian. 

Feature  Picture  —  Miss  Frankie  W. 
Hebert,  Jeanerette  (La.)  Enterprise. 

Picture  Page  Layout — Mrs.  Barbara 
C.  Taylor,  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune. 

• 

Pakistan  Editor  Sees 
Too  Much  Local  News 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

American  newspaper  readers 
can’t  get  the  whole  picture, 
asserted  Amjad  Ali,  editor  of 
Pakistan’s  weekly  Pak  Jamhur- 
iat  (Pakistan  Democrat),  here. 

On  a  three-month  State  De¬ 
partment  tour  of  publications  in 
the  United  States,  he  said  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism  emphasized  local 
affairs  more  than  national  or 
international  news,  and  added 
that  the  human  interest  story 
over-rules  everything  else. 

He  said  that  because  of  the 
emphasis  on  local  news,  readers 
have  come  to  rely  on  national 
news  magazines  which  he  said 
have  monopolized  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  American  people. 

“In  Pakistan,  we  have  very 
few  newspapers,  but  they  con¬ 
centrate  on  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news,”  Mr.  Ali  stated. 
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PROFESSIONAL  , 
PRINT  OOAUTY 


STARTS  HERE 


This  package  contains  an  advance  sample  of 
high  alpha  cellulose  wood  pulp — the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  from  which  professional  photographic 
papers  arfe  made. 

Daily  our  laboratories  test  as  many  as  half  a 
dozen  samples  like  this — shipped  by  air  to  us 
by  pulp  makers.  Not  until  we  perform  some  15 
different  tests  on  the  sample  do  we  give  the 
manufacturer  an  okay  to  ship  us  pulp. 

Why?  Because  the  length  of  pulp  fibres  tells 
us  w'hat  the  paper’s  wet  strength  will  be  when 
you  process  it.  Because  the  original,  natural 
brightness  and  cleanliness  of  the  fibres  help  de¬ 
termine  the  eventual  brighftiess  and  whiteness 


of  the  prints  which  you  deliver.  And  this  bright¬ 
ness  being  natural — inherent  in  the  fibre — is  the 
kind  of  brightness  that  lasts. 

Hence  the  tests— for  shrink,  stretch,  cleanli¬ 
ness  (no  more  than  6  microscopic  specks  of  for¬ 
eign  matter  in  a  72-square-inch  test  sheet) . 

Only  from  wood  pulp  of  this  quality  do  we 
make  paper  base  for  emfesions  such  as  Kodak 
N^dalist,  Kodabromide,  Polycontrast,  Ekta- 
liffe.  And  whichever  emulsion  it  is,  you  can  be 
.sure  of  how  it  will  behave  when  you  come  to 
make  your  print.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  re¬ 
peatability,  a  quality  some  people  refer  to  as 
Kodak  uniformity,  > 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Pooled  Pix  At  Big 
Events  Discussed 

By  Boh  Warner 


to  cover  the  event  but  only 
about  30  or  40  people  could  be 
placed  on  the  one  truck  which 
could  precede  the  astronaut’s 
car.  There  simply  was  not 
enough  room  for  another  truck 
on  the  narrow  avenue  and  even 
if  there  had  been  there  still 
would  have  been  about  50  to 
100  applicants  out  in  the  cold. 

Four  Men 


Problems  of  photographic  cov¬ 
erage  at  big,  complex  or  spec¬ 
tacular  events  have  come  in  for 
much  discussion  lately  among 
photo  editors  and  chief  photog¬ 
raphers.  The  persistence  of  the 
problem  is  beginning  to  be  re¬ 
flected  in  various  articles  on  the 
subject. 

In  the  current  issue  (August) 
of  U.S.  Camera,  Peter  Stackpole 
describes  how  security  guards, 
reporters,  television  technicians 
and  even  other  photographers 
can  create  hazards  and  obstacles 
for  the  cameraman.  The  current 
is.sue  (June)  of  the  National 
Press  Photographer  magazine 
contains  a  len^hy  article  by 
George  S.  Bush  which  delves 
into  the  pros  and  cons  of  pooling 
pictures  and  an  analysis  of  edi¬ 
tors’  replies  to  an  NPPA  ques¬ 
tionnaire  on  how  picture  pools 
should  be  operated. 

Mr.  Bush’s  article  also  probes 
into  such  touchy  questions  as: 
Who  should  be  permitted  to  work 
in  a  pool  and  wbo  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded?  How  should  pictures  be 
distributed  and  to  whom  do 
original  negatives  belong? 
Should  pool  pictures  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored  event  be  con¬ 
sidered  public  property  and  sent 
to  the  national  archive? 

Spare  Fliglitii 

Most  of  the  discussion  and 
commentary  in  the  Bush  article 
centers  around  the  illustration 
of  problems  involved  in  covering 
space  launchings.  The  question 
of  pooling,  however,  does  not 
only  arise  during  this  type  of 
event.  The  same  complex  cir¬ 
cumstances  often  exist  in  cover¬ 
ing  activities  of  the  White 
House,  Presidential  election  cam¬ 
paigns,  spectacular  press  con¬ 
ferences  or  visits  from  heads  of 
states. 

Mr.  Stackpole  offers  a  current 
example  describing  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  trying  to  photograph 
Russian  Cosmonaut  Major  Gher¬ 
man  Titov  and  Colonel  John 
Glenn  when  they  visited  the 
Seattle  World’s  Fair: 

“Following  Titov  and  Glenn 
around  the  Fair  for  two  days,” 
Mr.  Stackpole  reports,  “pre¬ 
sented  physical  and  technical 
difficulties  for  the  photographer. 
What  made  it  so  difficult  was 
not  the  natural  curiosity  of  the 
milling  crowds,  but  the  number 
of  photographers,  reporters, 
television  technicians  and  se¬ 


curity  guards  that  surrounded 
the  distinguished  visitors. 

“The  portable  television  lights 
were  invariably  turned  on  after 
you  bad  set  your  35mm  camera 
lens  for  available  light.  Then, 
you’d  stop  your  lens  down  or 
use  a  faster  shutter  speed — and 
the  lights  were  turned  out. 
Other  times  the  television  tech¬ 
nician  would  point  the  glaring 
light  right  at  you,  and  then 
pretend  not  to  comprehend  the 
language  when  protests  were 
made.” 

It  is  this  sort  of  three-ring 
circus  along  with  the  clash  be¬ 
tween  television  and  still  pic¬ 
ture  requirements  for  coverage 
which  make  picture  pools  an  in¬ 
creasing  phenomena  in  photo¬ 
journalism.  Word  reporters  at 
the  scene  of  spectacular  events 
need  only  enough  room  to  look 
and  make  hasty  notes.  It  is  a 
different  story,  though,  when 
hundreds  of  photographers  ar¬ 
rive  bearing  tons  of  equipment 
to  compete  for  space  and  differ¬ 
ent  lighting  conditions,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  whether  they  are 
shooting  still  or  motion  picture 
cameras,  color  film  or  black-and- 
white. 

This  has  been  the  case  on 
big,  national  or  global  range 
stories.  And  many  people  wonder 
if  big  coverage  and  pooling  are 
going  to  spread. 

Loral  Pools 

“There  is  no  escaping  it,” 
George  Bush  writes.  “In  our 
complex  society,  where  most  big 
news  comes  from  government 
sources,  pool  coverage  is  here  to 
stay.  What  big  brother  does  in 
Washington,  pompous  little 
brother  is  bound  to  emulate  in 
state  house,  county  building,  city 
hall  and  local  institution.  We 
are  going  to  face  a  lot  more 
pooling,  rather  than  less,  before 
we’re  through.” 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the 
headaches  involved  in  big  cover¬ 
age  which  have  not  been  written 
about  so  far.  The  clash  of  differ¬ 
ent  photographic  needs  and  in¬ 
terests — and  not  just  between 
still  and  motion  picture  camera¬ 
men — often  make  the  arrange¬ 
ment  sessions  between  news 
executives  seem  like  a  minor 
version  of  the  cold  war. 

A  good  case  in  point  was  the 
Glenn  parade  up  Broadway  in 
New  York.  Hundreds  of  photog¬ 
raphers  applied  for  credentials 
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Despite  this  fact  there  were 
newspaper  picture  editors  pres¬ 
ent  at  planning  conferences  who 
insisted  they  needed  not  only 
two  photographers  to  cover  the 
event  (one  for  black-and-white 
and  one  for  color)  but  they  also 
wanted  space  on  the  truck  for 
more  than  one  runner  to  take 
film  back  to  the  darkroom. 

The  arguments  are  endless. 
There  is  the  problem  of  dead¬ 
lines,  competition  for  location 
or  position,  the  evaluation  of 
numerous  applications  for  ac¬ 
creditation  when  space  is  at  a 
premium  and  the  varying  tech¬ 
nical  needs  of  still  and  motion 
picture  cameramen.  Even  when 
these  conflicts  are  worked  out 
with  a  rigid  planning  schedule, 
someone  may  break  the  rules 
when  the  event  starts  and  the 
every-man-for-himself  psychol¬ 
ogy  breaks  out  in  a  chain  re¬ 
action.  Cameramen  break  posi¬ 
tions,  get  in  one  another’s  way 
and  the  three-ring  circus  begins. 
Later,  there  will  be  protests  and 
cross-accusations  during  the 
post-mortems. 

Altogether,  it  is  evident  that 
the  complicated  logistics  of  pho¬ 
tographic  coverage  during  major 
events  today,  can  be  the  object 
of  a  great  deal  more  study  and 
thought. 

• 

‘Irresistible’  Papers 
Needed,  Ellard  Says 

Santa  Fe 

Publishers  should  spend  more 
time  making  their  papers  irre¬ 
sistible,  make  righteousness 
readable,  govemment  honest  and 
democracy  achievable,  Roscoe 
Ellard,  former  executive  editor 
of  the  North  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Alliance,  told  the  New  Mexi¬ 
co  Press  Association  here. 

Mr.  Ellard,  63,  now  retired 
and  living  at  Alamogordo,  N.M., 
currently  is  writing  three  books 
on  journalism  and  his  experi¬ 
ences.  A  lifetime  journalist  and 
teacher,  he  has  trained  reporters 
at  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  Columbia  University  Gradu¬ 
ate  School. 

Mr.  Ellard  stressed  the  need 
for  accurate  and  interesting 
writing  and  the  place  of  a  news¬ 
paper  in  American  life. 

“The  newspaper  has  to  be 
something  the  reader  cannot 
well  get  along  without,”  he  said. 
“It’s  a  part  of  his  life.” 


Editors  Ask  Selves: 

‘Who  Reads  Us?’ 

Who  reads  editorials  and  why 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  round¬ 
up  in  the  Proof  sheet,  a  new 
publication  being  distributed  to 
members  by  the  North  Carolina 
Editorial  Writers’  Conference. 

“Everybody  reads  them  who 
thinks  they  are  worth  reading,” 
Lenoir  Chambers,  editor  emeri¬ 
tus  of  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot,  wrote  in  part. 

“The  law  of  thb  editorial  page 
is  that  good  work  will  attract, 
bad  work  will  repel;  and  if  that 
seems  a  primary  grade  conclu¬ 
sion,  then  some  editorial  pages 
seem  on  occasion  to  belong  to  the 
kindergartens.  .  .  . 

“The  number  of  college  grad¬ 
uates  is  increasing  in  a  great 
tide  .  .  .  An  editor  cannot  run 
loose  intellectually  among  these 
people  .  .  .  He  can  reach  them 
by  honesty,  by  firmness,  by  good 
sense,  by  appeal  to  intelligence, 
by  courage,  by  hard  work,  by 
character,  and  these  he  had  bet¬ 
ter  rely  on.” 

William  D.  Snider,  Greensboro 
Daily  News,  wrote  that  if  the 
“editorial  page  has  something  to 
.say  and  says  it  with  grace  and 
conviction,  there  will  be  no 
shortage  of  readers.” 

“Too  many  editors  nowadays 
spend  more  time  dolling  up  the 
makeup  than  giving  substance 
to  the  content  of  the  editorials,” 
he  added.  “This  is  typical  of  our 
era ;  we  spend  more  time  on  the 
^Tapping  paper  than  the  con¬ 
tents.” 

Abe  D.  Jones,  Jr.,  associate 
editor,  Greensboro  Reeord,  and 
the  new  conference  chairman,  is 
editing  Proofsheet.  On  the  con¬ 
ference  executive  committee  are 
Russ  Spear,  Madison  Mes¬ 
senger;  Cal  Benedict,  Southern 
Pines  Pilot;  Charles  Clay, 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer; 
James  Rogers,  Asheville  Times; 
and  Jake  Strother,  Kingston 
Daily  Free  Press. 

• 

Vancouver  Province 
Signs  Guild  Pad 

Vancoi  ver,  B.  C. 

Pacific  Press  Ltd.,  publishers 
of  the  Vanrouver  (B.  C.)  Prov¬ 
ince,  has  signed  a  new  27-month 
contract  with  the  Newspaper 
Guild  local  that  advances  wages 
of  repoiters  from  $3  to  $5.50 
a  week  over  the  period. 

The  basic  increase  amounts  to 
$1.69  retroactive  to  April  1, 
1-962,  plus  a  similar  amount  ef¬ 
fective  July  1,  1963.  Top  gains 
are  two  increases  of  $2.77. 

Under  the  new  scale  a  junior 
reporter  starts  at  $74.38  a  week 
and  at  the  end  of  a  year  gets 
$80.  Senior  reporters  earn 
$128.62  that  increases  to  $133.60 
July  1,  1963. 
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ator  Homer  Capehart,  Governor 
Matthew  E.  Welsh,  and  other 
state  and  local  officials. 


PROMOTION 


Ads  To  Readers 
Justify  Price  Rise 


INDUSTRY  — The  Montreal 
Star  has  reprinted  a  series  of 
advertisements  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  recently  in  Canadian 
trade  papers,  pointing  out  some 
of  the  industries  which  contrib¬ 
ute  to  Montreal’s  prominence  as 
Canada’s  largest  industrial  cen¬ 
ter.  Large  photos  highlight  the 
series,  which  includes  rundowns 
on  oil  refining,  textiles,  shipping, 
steel,  banking,  shipbuilding,  avi¬ 
ation,  transportation,  food  ami 
tobacco. 


By  Georfie  ^  ill 


Robert  B.  Beith,  Guy  Gannett  a  lot  of  hard  work  to  put  it  NEW  APPOINTMENT _ Charles  R. 

Publishing  Company  general  there.  That's  why  we  want  you  Lawliss  has  been  named  director 

manager,  discarded  established,  to  know:  ‘It  takes  trees  to  ere-  oi  promotion  and  public  relations 

traditional  policy  of  publishing  ate  newspapers — but  newspapers  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

a  dignified  page  one  announce-  don't  grow  on  trees'."  formerly  with  Campbell- 

ment  stating  that  increased  pro-  ,  ,  „  Ewald,  New  York,  and  early  in  his 

duction  costs  had  made  an  Miles  of  Paper  career  was  Associated  Press  night 

city  editor  in  Chicago. 

increase  necessary.  "j-he  second  ad,  devoted  to 

Instead,  he  recommended  a  mechanical  departments,  was 
campaign  of  in-paper  advertise-  headlined,  "It  took  375  miles  of  their  newspapers  and  a  new 
ments  stressing  the  newspaper’s  paper  to  bring  you  this  story.”  appreciation  for  something  that 
many  services,  and  at  the  same  Copy  told  that  it  took  15  tons  most  likely  they’ve  always  taken 
time,  providing  a  frank  break-  of  newsprint,  nearly  500  pounds  for  granted, 
down  informing  realtors  of  pro-  of  ink,  and  15  Linotype  and  10  *  *  * 

duction  and  distribution  costs.  Intertype  machines  to  produce  GRADUATES — Under  the 

Robert  H.  Collins,  promotion  one  day’s  paper.  A  complete  heading,  "Congratulations,  Class 
manager,  prepared  a  series  of  rundown  followed  with  other  of  '62,"  the  Hagerstown  (Md.) 
five  quarter-page  ads,  each  con-  mechanical  ingredients  of  the  Herald-Mail  published  the  pic- 
taining  a  specific  challenge  to  edition  enumerated.  tures  of  36  of  their  300  news- 

the  readers.  Each  of  the  first  The  copy  on  the  editorial  paperboys  who  were  graduating 
four  in  the  series  dealt  with  the  department  pointed  out  that  an  from  local  high  schools.  A  short 
operation  of  a  different  depart-  edition  contains  nearly  100,000  biographical  sketch  accompanied 
ment  of  the  newspaper — circula- 


PART-TIMERS— A  half-page 
promotion  ad  in  the  Janesville 
(Wise.)  Gazette  congratulated 
part-time  employees  of  the 
paper  who  graduated  from  high 
school. 


words — and  told  how  the  content  each  picture.  Copy  on  the  page 
of  the  paper  was  assembled.  offered  congratulations  to  the 
“Ask  the  little  woman,  she  graduates, 
knows — that  advertising  is  news,  A  week  later,  the  Herald- 
too,”  headed  the  fourth  inser-  Mail’s  letter  box  column  carried 
tion,  devoted  to  the  newspaper’s  a  letter  from  a  clergyman  in  a 
ad  department  and  pages.  nearby  community,  commending 

The  final  summary  ad.  Bob  the  young  men,  their  parents, 
Collins’  piece  de  resistance,  and  the  Herald-Mail. 

The  ad  series  started  nearly  wraps  up  the  whole  story  neatly  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

three  weeks  ahead  of  the  price  under  the  cartoon  of  a  citizen  COVERAGE— a  new  brochure 
increase,  and  was  supplemented  paying  $15,000  for  his  news-  produced  by  the  Booth  Michigan 
by  daily  page  one  boxes  headed,  paper,  with  the  headline:  Newspapers  provides  in  maps 
“Do  You  Know”  and  providing  “Great  Caesar's  Ghost  ...  he  and  tables  a  comprehensive  pic- 
thumbnail  descriptions  of  news-  cried,  as  he  paid  $15,000  for  his  ture  of  newspaper  circulation  in 
paper  services  and  costs.  paper.”  68  counties  in  Michigan’s  I,K)wer 

The  campaign  is  credited  with  “We'll  bet  that  old  Julius  Peninsula, 
helping  to  prevent  a  circulation  ^^ouM  jump  right  out  of  his  *  *  * 

drop.  In  fact,  the  first  month’s  toga  if  he  were  faced  with  a  VOX  POP — Contributors  to 
figures  showed  a  gain  of  777  single  day's  1962  production  the  Now  f// Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune's 
copies  over  the  previous  month,  costs,”  the  copy  states.  A  tabu-  Voice  of  the  People  column  had 
although  a  survey  showed  that  lation  follows  that  includes  some  an  opportunity  to  question  pub- 
other  Maine  and  New  England  interesting  expenditures:  a  $9,-  lie  officials  personally  on  their 
papers  w'hich  instituted  price  qqO  daily  payroll,  $2,500  for  views  on  current  issues  at  a 
increases  in  the  past  two  years  newsprint  for  one  run,  $168  a  dinner  sponsored  and  financed 
had  experienced  initial  circula-  j^y  for  wire  services,  and  $480  by  the  Tribune, 
tion  drops  ranging  from  three  daily  for  features  and  comics.  Formal  questioning,  in  which 
to  five  percent.  Some  annual  costs  were  listed  the  public  officials  answered 
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Information 
On  Business 
Of  Big  Value 

Seattle 

Business  men  of  today  are  in 
the  midst  of  an  information  rev¬ 
olution,  Bernard  Kilgore,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
said  at  a  session  of  the  “Com¬ 
munications  Week”  sponsored 
hy  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton  School  of  Communications 
and  the  Seattle  World’s  Fair. 
Mr.  Kilgore  was  one  of  several 
speakers  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  gathered  to  discuss 
the  “Challenge  of  Communica¬ 
tions.” 


Fuzzy  lilcas 

“No  amount  of  technological 
improvement  can  improve  the 
transmission  of  fuzzy  ideas,” 
Mr.  Kilgore  said.  “Newspaper 
writing  suffers  endlessly  from 
this  fault  because  editors  and 
reporters  sometimes  assume  that 
what  they  are  saying  will  mean 
something  to  the  reader,  even 
though  they  themselves  don’t 
quite  understand  it.” 

Mr.  Kilgore  asserted  that  this 
problem  is  especially  apparent 
in  the  communications  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  economics,  which 
is  the  special  field  of  his  news¬ 
paper. 

“Our  economic  illiteracy  is 
alarmingly  high,”  he  told  the 
group  of  journalists  and  Ex¬ 
position  visitors.  “I  am  not  one 
who  believes  students  .should  be 
‘indoctrinated’  one  w’ay  or  the 
other  to  make  them  ‘a  little 
liberal  or  a  little  conservative.’ 

“But  there  is  a  large  body  of 
non-controversial  content  in  tbe 
study  of  economics.  Failure  to 
agree  on  this  is  one  of  the  ob- 
•stacles  to  simple  and  effective 
economics  at  the  academic  level. 
Economics  is  not  a  dismal  sci¬ 
ence,  but  it  is  only  made  inter¬ 
esting  by  people  who  are  really 
interested  in  it.  Surely  we  can 
make  a  better  effort  to  commun¬ 
icate  in  our  class  rooms  some 
fairly  simple  basic  facts  about 
tools,  trade,  money,  and  taxa¬ 
tion.  They  are  going  to  be  part 
of  the  real  experience  of  every 
generation,  and  not  mere  book ; 
learning.”  ; 

Public  Kclulions 

Mr.  Kilgore  said  no  business 
can  be  conducted  without  com¬ 
munication  with  staff,  customers, 
and  stockholders.  Indeed,  this 
area  has  now  received  such  at¬ 
tention  from  those  who  realize 
its  importance  that  the  trend 
constitutes  an  “information  rev¬ 
olution,”  the  editor  maintained. 


To  make  such  communication 
effective,  Mr.  Kilgore  said,  big 
executives  must  give  less  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  this  field  to  hired 
spokesmen.  Admitting  that  pub¬ 
lic  relations  organizations  per¬ 
form  a  useful  service,  Mr. 
Kilgore  insisted  that  business 
cannot  turn  over  the  task  of 
communications  in  a  broad  sense 
to  hired  hands  any  more  than  it 
can  turn  over  labor  contracts 
to  hired  law  firms. 

• 

NLRB  Again  Rules 
Against  ITU  Pickets 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Reviewing  rulings  of  a  trial 
examiner,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  on  July  3  up¬ 
held  findings  ordering  local  ITU 
Union  154  to  cease  picketing  the 
plant  of  the  Ypsilanti  Press. 

The  case  that  now  goes  to  the 
courts  dates  back  to  April  3, 
1961.  The  ITU  picketed  the 
plant  in  efforts  to  obtain  recog¬ 
nition  as  collective  bargaining 
representative.  William  F. 
Scharnikow,  trial  examiner, 
ruled  that  it  was  unfair  labor 
practice  for  an  uncertified  labor 
organization  to  picket  an  em¬ 
ployer  for  recognition. 

Last  October  Federal  Judge 
John  E.  Feikens  in  Detroit  ban¬ 
ned  di.stribution  of  handbills  by 
the  union  in  front  of  stores  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Press. 


Davenport 
Starts  Own 
Sunday  Mag 

Davenport,  Iowa 
Focus  on  Family  is  the  name 
of  a  new  tabloid  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  started  by  the  Davenport 
Sunday  Times-Democrat. 

The  magazine’s  first  issue 
July  1  ran  16  pages,  but  Wil¬ 
liam  Wundram,  editor,  ex- 


Bill  Wundram  (Left)  editor  of 
"Focus  on  Family,"  new  Sunday 
magazine  of  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Times-Democrat,  confers  on  layout 
with  Lenny  Thomas,  art  director. 


pressed  confidence  it  would  grow 
to  larger  size.  It  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  new,  highly-flexi- 
ble  photocomposition  method,  the 
first  so  published  in  Iowa.  Con¬ 
tents  are  keyed  to  “the  growing 
interest  in  family  affairs  and 
the  fun  of  family  living,”  Mr. 
Wundram  said. 

New  Press 

The  Davenport  Newspapers 
have  ordered  a  new  Hoe  Color- 
Matic  press.  Erection  will  start 
in  September  and  be  completed 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
it  will  be  used  to  publish  the 
magazine  as  well  as  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  paper.  The  press 
will  have  six  printing  units  and 
a  double  folder  unit  with  auto¬ 
matic  reel  stands  for  newsprint 
on  the  lower  level.  With  “flying 
pasters”  to  splice  the  moving 
sheet  at  full  speed,  the  press 
will  have  top  speed  of  70,000 
copies  an  hour. 

• 

Boat  Editor  Rescued 
By  Coast  Guard 

Norwalk,  Conn. 

Leonard  A.  Harris,  Norwalk 
Hour  boating  editor,  was  rescued 
by  the  Coast  Guard  after  he  and 
three  friends  spent  the  night  on 
Long  Island  Sound. 

He  ran  out  of  gas  and  had  to 
drift  all  night. 


isolation 

is  prescribed  for  smallpox  —  and  copy  testing.  Intrud¬ 
ing  media  can  jam  your  test,  upset  your  results. 
Avoid  this  hazard  and  get  other  benefits  with  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune.  It’s  published  135 
miles  from  any  other  major  city.  Des  Moines  gives  you 
all  normal  media  facilities:  print,  broadcast,  mail, 
each  working  in  splendid  isolation.  Split  runs  in  the 
Register  and  Tribune  can  give  you  unique  mixtures: 
industrial  town  (Newton,  famous  home  of  Maytag 
appliances)  vs.  brain  town  (Ames, 
home  of  Iowa  State  University).  Big 
enough  medium  to  do  any  selling  job 
—  350,000  reader -families  week¬ 
days,  525,000  Sunday. 

Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

PIN  DOWN  ALL  THE  IOWA  FACTS.  CALL  NEWSPAPER  MARKETING  ASSOCIATES  - 
NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA,  DETROIT,  LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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JOl  RNAUSM  EPL  CATION 

Deans  Blame  Papers 
For  Student  Shortage 


JOB  TRAINING — "On  the  job"  training  is  being  provided  three  college 
journalism  students  this  summer  at  Paddock  Publications,  ./hich  puts  out 
14  suburban  Chicago  weeklies.  Participating  in  Paddock's  internship 
program  are  students,  left  to  right:  Robert  Finch,  sophomore  at  the 
University  of  Iowa;  Nancy  Anderson,  senior  at  Iowa  State  University: 
and  James  Crane,  senior  at  the  University  of  h^issouri.  They  are  assum¬ 
ing  full-time  news  and  editorial  responsibilities  during  their  three  month 
stay  under  the  direction  of  Executive  Editor  Charles  E.  Hayes,  right. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Failure  of  newspapers  to  en¬ 
courage  students  toward  jour¬ 
nalism  careers,  the  “sniping”  at 
journalism  schools  by  newspa¬ 
permen,  and  lack  of  salary. 
These  were  among  the  main 
reasons  given  by  heads  of  uni¬ 
versity  journalism  schools  for 
the  dearth  of  college  graduates 
moving  into  newspaper  work. 

Their  comments  were  part  of 
the  findings  reported  this  month 
in  Part  II  of  a  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  surx'ey  of  young  people’s 
biases  for  and  against  newspa¬ 
per  careers. 

Part  I  of  the  suney  (E&P, 
June  2)  consisted  of  statements 
by  high  school  journalism  teach¬ 
ers  and  guidance  counselors  on 
today’s  appeal  of  newspaper 
work  to  high  school  pupils.  Part 
II,  reported  in  the  July  issue  of 
the  monthly  house  organ,  the 
(Innnetteer,  consists  of  articles 
by  the  journalism  educators. 

These  men,  supplied  with 
copies  of  the  high  school  teach¬ 
ers’  findings,  were  asked  such 
specific  questions  as: 

Hajt  the  appeal  of  a  journal¬ 
istic  career  slipped?  Have  your 
students  revealed  tvhat  prompted 
them  to  enter  journalism?  What 
ran  daily  newspapers  do,  in¬ 
dividually  and  collectively,  to  en¬ 
courage  capable  youngsters  to 
consider  newspaper,  radio  and 
iv  work? 

Signs  of  Hope 

Replied  Dean  Earl  English 
of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism: 

“If  fewer  and  fewer  of  the 
brighter  high  school  students 
are  choosing  journalism  as  a 
career,  it  isn’t  reflected  by  the 
students  entering  here.  . . .  Jour¬ 
nalism  enrollment  has  not  kept 
up  with  general  increase  in  the 
university,  hut  there  are  signs 
that  even  this  may  be  chang¬ 
ing.  Our  freshman  pre-journal¬ 
ism  enrollment  was  nearly  dou¬ 
ble  last  fall.  If  beginners  sur¬ 
vive  two  years  of  arts  and 
science  work,  we  soon  will  have 
more  students  than  we  can  han¬ 
dle.  .  .  .” 

Dean  English  said  the  media 
can  help  recruit  for  journalism 
in  a  variety  of  ways: 

(1)  Helping  to  improve  the 
quality  of  journalism  education 
now  being  offered; 

(2)  Improving  the  quality 
and  responsibility  of  today’s 
publishing  and  broadcasting; 

(3)  Avoid  misleading  pros¬ 


pective  students  of  journalism 
w’ith  the  admonition  that  they 
can  receive  training  on  the  job 
as  a  substitute  for  the  overall 
lifetime  benefits  of  a  formal 
education  for  this  field. 

Great  (Jianges 

Wrote  H.  Eugene  Goodwin, 
director  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  Pennsylvania  State 
University: 

“Education  for  journalism 
and  communications  in  Ameri¬ 
can  universities  has  been  un¬ 
dergoing  great  change  in  the 
past  decade.  .  .  .  Very  few  pro¬ 
fessionals  understand  or  even 
try  to  u.;derstand  w'hat  is  being 
done  in  most  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  or  schools  of  communica¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
an  editor,  or  a  broadcaster,  or 
a  publisher,  denounce  schools  of 
journalism  and/or  communica¬ 
tions  and  even,  on  occasion,  call 
for  their  abolition.  Education 
for  journalism  and  communica¬ 
tions  is  a  long  way  from  per¬ 
fection  and  it  needs  criticism, 
but  the  kind  of  continuous  snip¬ 
ing  conducted  by  some  profes¬ 
sionals  cannot  help  but  drive 
many  talented  and  intelligent 
youngsters  away  from  journal¬ 
ism  careers. 

“I  know  of  no  other  profes¬ 
sional  field  where  education  for 
the  field  is  subjected  to  so  much 
scorn  from  some  of  the  practi¬ 
tioners,  most  of  whom  are  won- 
drously  ignorant  not  only  of 
journalism  education  but  of  all 
higher  education.  I  mention 
them  here  only  because  I  doubt 
whether  most  professionals  real¬ 
ize  W’hat  ill  effects  such  sniping 
has  had  on  attracting  new’  blood 
to  the  field.” 

Newspaper’s  Impression 

Wrote  Dean  I.  W.  Cole  of  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  of 
Northwestern  University: 

“The  newspaperman  w’ho 
seeks  to  interest  young  persons 
in  a  journalism  career  would  do 
w’ell  to  reflect  on  the  impression 
his  new’spaper,  his  staff,  and  he 
himself  make  on  young  persons. 
Some  newspapers  do  offer  out¬ 
standing  opportunities  for  dedi¬ 
cated  young  persons.  Some 
new’spapermen  speak  w’ith  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  their  profession. 
Other  new’spapers  and  new’s¬ 
papermen  have  a  very  negative 
effect. 

“Journalism  faculty  members 
wince  when  an  experienced 
newspaperman,  speaking  to 


young  persons,  utters  state¬ 
ments  about  newspaper  work 
w’hich  possibly  were  true  30 
years  ago  but  which  are  gen¬ 
erally  true  no  longer.  And  jour¬ 
nalism  school  placement  direc¬ 
tors  have  become  understand¬ 
ably  uncooperative  when  a  news¬ 
paper  executive  tells  a  student 
group  one  day  that  journalism 
schools  are  no  good,  then  calls 
the  journalism  school  the  next 
day  to  ask  for  help  in  hiring  a 
good  graduate.” 

Blaines  Newspapers 

Wrote  Dean  Theodore  Peter¬ 
son  of  the  College  of  Journalism 
and  Communications  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois: 

“My  ow’n  feeling  is  that  news¬ 
papers  themselves  are  in  part  to 
blame.  For  one  thing,  they  have 
been  slow  to  recruit  talent.  In 
lecent  years,  they  have  done  a 
good  deal  of  talking  about  re¬ 
cruiting  but,  despite  some  not¬ 
able  exceptions,  their  actions 
have  lagged  far  behind  their 
words. 

“Many  of  their  recruiting  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  remarkably 
short-sighted  or  downright  in¬ 
ept.  They  have  shown  a  greater 
preoccupation  with  recruiting 
mere  bodies  than  with  attract¬ 
ing  genuinely  outstanding  young 
persons.  Many  of  their  efforts 
have  been  directed  at  tbe  al¬ 
ready  committed,  at  college  jun¬ 
iors  and  seniors,  so  that  they  are 
simply  competing  for  their  share 
of  the  available  talent  pool. 

“Too  few  newspapers  have 
made  really  serious  efforts  to  at¬ 
tract  young  persons  of  high 
school  age  into  journalism.  True, 
some  of  them  have  sent  repre¬ 


sentatives  to  speak  at  career 
days  or  on  other  occasions.  All 
too  often,  though,  the  speaker 
has  dwelt  so  heavily  on  the  hard 
work  and  long  hours  he  put  in 
to  achieve  eminence  that  it  is 
small  w’onder  his  audience  has 
become  discouraged.  True,  too, 
some  newspapers  have  estab¬ 
lished  scholarships,  although  I 
have  found  publishers  far  more 
reluctant  to  gamble  on  giving 
aid  to  a  high  school  senior  plan¬ 
ning  to  study  journalism  in  col¬ 
lege  than  to  aid  a  college  senior, 
a  more  likely  job  candidate. 

“For  another  thing,  many 
publishers  have  been  slow  to 
give  news-editorial  work  the 
stature  it  must  have  if  it  is  to 
attract  the  ablest  young  talent. 
Even  today,  I  think,  many  pub¬ 
lishers  regard  their  editorial 
staffs  as  an  unwelcome  but  nec¬ 
essary  expense.  The  staffs  spend 
money  but,  unlike  advertising 
personnel,  never  bring  any  in. 
So  they  are  tolerated,  not  highly 
prized. 

“The  attitude  is  also  reflected 
in  the  low  esteem  in  which  some 
editors  and  publishers  hold 
schools  of  journalism.  .  .  .  They 
give  the  impression  that  profes¬ 
sional  preparation  for  a  jour¬ 
nalism  career  is  a  waste  of  time 
if  not  utter  folly.  If  newspaper 
work  can  be  done  by  just  any¬ 
one,  then  the  bright  young  per¬ 
sons  wishing  to  put  their  talents 
to  greatest  use  can  perhaps  be 
excused  for  looking  elsewhere.” 

Optimistic  Future 

Despite  criticism  of  relations 
between  some  newspapers  and 
journalism  schools,  contributors 
to  the  Gannetteer  roundup  were 
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optimistic  about  the  futures  for 
their  outstanding  graduates. 
Several  backed  up  an  ANPA 
speech  statement  by  Dean  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Barrett  of  the  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  (E&P,  May 

1962)  that  “there  is  a  small 
minority  of  truly  able  college 
giaduates  who  are  moving  into 
journalism  each  year  with  a 
sense  of  dedication.” 

Demund  Oulweiahs  Supply 

Wrote  Dr.  Walter  Wilcox, 
chairman,  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles: 

“UCLA  graduates  about  25 
to  30  students  each  year,  and  the 
three  undergraduate  units  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area  together 
graduate  about  30  to  40.  This 
supply  is  woefully  inadequate 
for  the  vast  Southern  California 
communications  complex,  which 
serv’es  some  6,000,000  people 
with  182  newspapers  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  County  alone,  with  seven 
television  outlets,  with  more 
than  30  radio  stations,  with  spe¬ 
cialized  publications  that  fill 
nine  pages  of  the  N.  W.  Ayer 
directory,  and  with  myriad  aux¬ 
iliary  communications  activities 
such  as  public  information,  press 
associations,  and  book  publish¬ 
ing.  .  .  . 

“Students  are  side-stepping 
journalism  at  all  levels,  high 
school,  undergraduate  and  grad¬ 
uate.  ...  Of  the  45  graduate 
students  enrolled  at  UCLA,  none 
contemplated  a  journalism  ca¬ 
reer  in  high  school,  relatively 
few  took  an  undergraduate  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism,  and  the  clear 
majority  decided  upon  a  career 
in  journalism  either  after  or 
coincident  with  graduation  from 
college. 

“Deep  in  the  imago  of  the 
newspaper,  despite  the  buffeting 
and  battering  of  that  image,  a 
light  beckons,  perhaps  not  be¬ 
cause  of  newspapers  but  in  spite 
of  them.  The  hardy  few'  plunge 
grimly  on. 

“All  too  often  those  who  hire 
beginning  journalists  and  those 
who  are  charged  with  nourish¬ 
ing  their  careers  apply  values 
from  the  dead  past.  They  them¬ 
selves  thrived  on  abu.se  —  nig¬ 
gardly  pay,  contempt  for  the 
beginner,  a  self-conscious  de¬ 
preciation  of  worth  —  and  they 
look  back  in  dim  retrospect  with 
a  kind  of  twisted  pride,  much 
as  the  victim  of  child  labor  once 
lirided  himself  on  survival.  .  .  . 

“Abuse,  much  as  it  is  still 
valued  in  some  city  rooms,  is 
not  a  highly  .salable  commodity. 
The  student  isn’t  buying  any. 
It’s  not  so  much  that  today’s 
student  has  an  unhealthy  pre¬ 
occupation  with  security;  rather 
he  needs  assurance  that  a  ca¬ 
reer  in  journalism  has  an  order¬ 
ly  structure,  wherein  profes¬ 


sional  competence  has  its  re¬ 
wards,  not  only  in  the  end  but 
in  the  beginning.” 

Situation  Improves 

Reported  Dean  W.  C.  Clark  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  of 
Syracuse  University: 

“The  situation  today  is  not  as 
bad  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  many 
newspapers  have  taken  action, 
frequently  in  cooperation  with 
schools  of  journalism.  Thus  the 
workshops  for  high  school  pub¬ 
lications  advisers,  for  high 
school  students,  and  also  the 
workshops  on  the  use  of  the 
newspaper  in  the  classroom  have 
revived  some  interest  among 
teachers  and  also  their  students. 

“Much  more  of  this  needs  to 
be  done.  There  needs  to  be  more 
general  support  among  more 
newspapers  for  these  workshops 
.  .  .  Workshops  for  guidance 
counselors,  describing  the  many 
opportunities  for  different  kinds 
of  careers  on  newspapers,  would 
seem  to  be  in  order.” 

Higher  Pay 

Higher  pay  for  newspapermen 
is  urged  by  several  deans.  Wrote 
Dr.  Joseph  A.  Del  Porto,  chair¬ 
man,  division  of  journalism. 
School  of  Public  Relations  and 
Communications,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity: 

“Today’s  college  graduate  of¬ 
ten  comes  equipped  with  a  wife, 
and  sometimes  with  children.  He 
says  pointedly  that  he  would 
like  to  work  for  a  newspaper 
but  cannot  afford  it.  He  may  be 
a  journalist  at  heart,  but  the 
economics  of  life  turn  him  into 
a  public  relations  man. 

“Yes,  students  are  still  inter¬ 
ested  in  journalism.  Yes,  there  : 
are  more  jobs  than  graduates ; 
from  the  journalism  schools. 
But  the  press  is  losing  the  battle 
for  the  best  of  these  graduates. 
It  follows  that  newspapers  must 
offer  better  starting  salaries  to 
attract  them,  and  more  later  to 
keep  them.  .  .  . 

“For  a  long  time  we  played 
down  the  glamor  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  It’s  time  to  play 
it  up  again.  ...  It  would  help  to 
have  information  on  incomes  of 
editors  and  publishers.” 

Id<‘uli!«iii 

Wrote  Edward  A.  Wal.sh, 
vice-chairman,  department  of 
communications  arts,  Fordham 
University: 

“The  best  students  go  into 
newspaper  work  with  a  high 
sense  of  idealism.  They  know 
they  are  not  going  to  be 
millionaire.s.  The.se  can  be  kept 
in  the  field  for  life  if  there  is 
recognition  of  their  aspirations, 
not  merely  in  terms  of  money, 
but  in  appreciation  by  editors 
of  what  they  are  trying  to  do.  j 
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“Students  who  have  tried 
newspaper  work  for  a  year  or 
two  and  then  drop  out  stress 
the  absence  of  any  stimulation 
to  creative  work  as  a  chief  rea¬ 
son  for  their  departure.  Not  in¬ 
significantly,  their  feelings  in 
that  respect  parallel  those  of 
men  with  longer  periods  of 
service  who  turn  to  some  other 
career  where  they  feel  their 
talents  will  have  more  room  for 
expression  and  more  recogni¬ 
tion.” 

Need  to  Do  More 

Wrote  Dr.  Leslie  G.  Moeller, 
director.  School  of  Journalism, 
State  University  of  Iowa: 

“Newspapers  need  to  do  much 
more  to  meet  the  competition. 
This  year,  in  Iowa,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  is  carrying 
out  an  intensive  program  to  get 
more  high  school  youngsters 
interested  in  science  careers  .  .  . 
Such  a  ‘sell  science’  program 
is  under  way  throughout  the 
United  States,  probably  in  as 
many  as  10,000  high  schools. 

“Newspapers  can  meet  this 


effort  with  their  own  explana¬ 
tion  campaigns.  Every  daily 
newspaper  should  make  sure 
that  each  year  a  topflight  staff 
member,  interested  in  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  newspapering,  spends 
at  least  a  day  in  the  local  high 
school;  better  still,  get  an 
‘expert’  from  out  of  town,  a 
daily  newspaperman  from  an¬ 
other  city  who’ll  come  in  to  tell 
the  story.  In  the  same  way, 
every  major  high  school  in  the 
circulation  are^  should  be 
covered. 

“It  is  this  type  of  personal 
conviction,  this  evidence  of 
dedication  to  newspapering,  that 
will  help  give  young  people  the 
feeling  that  newspapermen  are 
indeed  interested  in  the  future, 
that  newspapers  have  a  good 
future,  and  that  being  a  news¬ 
paperman  is  a  good  way  of  life.” 

In  selecting  educators  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  career-appeal  of 
newspapering.  The  Gannetteer 
chose  those  at  universities  hav¬ 
ing  the  largest  total  of  graduate 
students  in  journalism.  Of  15 
invited  to  contribute  articles, 
10  did. 
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Edward  D.  Betls 


Mergenthaler  Puts 
Betts  in  Southeast 

Edward  D.  Betts  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  Mergenthaler 
Press  Sales  in  the  Southeastern 
United  States,  it  was  announced 
by  Mr.  William  Maxon,  man¬ 
ager  of  Mergenthaler’s  Press 
Division. 

For  the  past  eight  years,  Mr. 
Betts  has  been  a  director,  vice- 
president  and  manager  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  Linotype  Limited,  with 
headquarters  in  Toronto,  On¬ 
tario.  He  has  more  than  thirty- 
three  years  of  diversified  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  technical  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  graphic  arts  in¬ 
dustry. 

In  his  new  position,  Mr.  Betts 
will  be  working  out  of  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.,  and  will  be  in  charge 
of  sales  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Letterpress  line  and  Mergen¬ 
thaler’s  newly  introduced  Media 
Master  29  Offset  Presses. 

• 

Laurenty  Named 
Production  Manager 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Floyd  Laurenty  has  been 
named  production  manager  by 
the  Record  Newspapers,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Record  and  the 
Times  Record  here. 

Mr.  Laurenty  resigned  a  sim¬ 
ilar  position  with  the  Capital 
Newspapers  of  Albany,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Times  Union  and 
the  Knickerbocker  News  to 
accept  the  Troy  position. 

He  fills  the  vacancy  left  by 
Granville  Hutchinson,  wno  re¬ 
tired  recently  as  Mechanical 
Superintendent  after  56  years. 
• 

For  Ink  Division 

H.  A.  Huber,  a  director  and 
assistant  to  the  president  of 
J.  M.  Huber  Corporation,  has 
been  given  the  responsibility  for 
directing  the  overall  activities 
of  the  Ink  Division,  it  is 
announced  by  M.  W.  Huber, 
president. 
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Plant  *  Equipment 


Study  Shows  How  Tape  Machine 
Productivity  Might  Be  increased 

By  Kenneth  C.  Doty 

Business  Manager,  Haekensaek  (N.J.)  Evening  Record 


The  introduction  of  Tele¬ 
typesetter  dates  back  to  1932. 
By  1959  an  estimated  1,187  out 
of  1,600  newspaper  plants  in 
the  United  States,  74%,  had 
Teletypesetter  equipment  which 
was  being  used  for  wire  service 
tape  or  a  combination  of  wire 
service  and  local  copy.  In  1960, 
372  of  671  plants  or  55%  of 
plants  in  which  ANPA  member 
newspapers  were  published, 
were  using  TTS  equipment  to 
perforate  local  tape.  This  per¬ 
centage  increased  to  60%  in 
1961  with  396  plants  of  655  total 
plants  perforating  local  tape. 

During  the  last  year  four  new 
tape  perforators,  and  several 
new  tape  readers  and  operating 
units  have  been  announced  by 
equipment  manufacturers. 

Because  of  the  continuing  use 
of  tape-operated  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines,  the  ANPA  Research  In¬ 
stitute’s  Production  Engineering 
Committee  believed  a  compari¬ 
son  of  costs  for  typesetting  us¬ 
ing  manually-operated  machines 
as  compared  to  a  combination  of 
tape-operated  and  manual  ma¬ 
chines  would  be  of  value  to 
members. 

Performance  of  2  Plants 

The  plants  cooperating  in  the 
study  published  newspapers  in 
the  30,000  to  50,000  circulation 
range  and  set  approximately  the 
same  quantity  of  straight  mat¬ 
ter.  Both  of  these  plants  were 
sufficiently  concerned  about  com¬ 
posing  room  productivity  to 
measure  straight  matter  produc¬ 
tion  of  perforators  and  manual 
linecasting  machine  operators 
daily  and  to  determine  cause  for 
low  productivity  when  it  was 
observ'ed. 

Performance  figures  for  set¬ 
ting  of  straight  matter  were 
obtained  during  one  week  ob¬ 
servation  periods  in  each  plant. 
During  this  time,  operators  set¬ 
ting  straight  matter  including 
news,  classified,  and  legal  type 
were  asked  to  fill  out  time  cards. 
They  reported  time  spent  in  per¬ 
forating  tape,  monitoring  tape 
operated  linecasting  machines, 
operating  manual  linecasting 
machines,  setting  tape  and 
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manual  corrections,  and  insert¬ 
ing  corrections. 

'Typesetting  errors  were 
counted  using  corrected  proofs. 
For  tape  operation,  a  sampling 
of  perforated  tape  was  com¬ 
pared  each  day  to  corrected 
proofs  and  original  copy  to 
separate  operator  and  machine 
errors.  Repair  and  supply  costs 
were  obtained  from  accounting 
records. 

Equipment  in  Use 

Both  newspapers  had  news- 
holes  varying  in  size  during  the 
study  from  1500  to  2500  column 
inches.  The  plant  setting  type 
manually  used  11  linecasting 
machines.  The  plant  using  a 
combination  of  tape  and  manu¬ 
ally  operated  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  used  5  tape-operated  ma¬ 
chines  and  5  Teletypesetter 
perforators.  Four  additional 
linecasting  machines  were  avail¬ 
able  for  manual  operation.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  study,  68%  of  news, 
classified  and  legal  matter  was 
produced  by  tape  operated  line¬ 
casting  machines  from  locally 
perforated  tape.  Another  17%  of 
total  straight  matter  type  pro¬ 
duction  was  from  wire  service 
tape,  and  15%  was  set 
manually. 

In  both  plants  operators  ob¬ 


tained  their  own  copy  from  the 
copy  hook.  Completed  galleys 
from  manually  operated  ma¬ 
chines  were  delivered  to  the 
type  dump  for  proofing  by  the 
machine  operators.  In  the  tape 
plant,  perforator  units  were 
placed  beside  the  tape  operated 
machines  and  perforator  opera¬ 
tors  fed  locally  perforated  tape 
to  the  machines.  These  perfora¬ 
tor  operators  also  cleared  some 
of  the  linecasting  machine  jams. 
A  monitor  assisted  them  in 
clearing  jams  and  removed 
completed  galleys  to  the  type 
dump.  The  monitor  also  fed 
wire  service  tape  to  the  ma¬ 
chines.  The  major  portion  of 
wire  service  tape  was  set  be¬ 
fore  arrival  of  the  perforators 
in  the  morning.  Wire  tape 
overset  35%  of  total  wire 
service  tape  set.  Galleys  set 
from  wire  tape  were  not  cor¬ 
rected  until  selected  for  use. 

Highest  Rate 

The  highest  individual  daily 
production  rate  for  the  Manual 
Plant  was  206  lines  per  hour 
with  an  average  of  192  lines. 

The  highest  daily  performance 
for  the  tape  plant  was  426  lines 
per  hour  for  perforating  against 
the  average  of  396  lines  per 
hour.  The  highest  rate  for  local 
tape  production  was  303  lines 
per  hour  as  compared  to  273 
lines  per  hour  average.  Local 
tape  production  includes  time 
for  perforating,  monitoring,  set¬ 
ting  corrections  and  inserting 
corrections.  Wire  service  tape 
production  and  monitoring  and 
correction  time  are  not  included 
in  these  figures. 

{Continued  on  page  48) 


Manual  Plant . 

Tape  Plant 

Perforating  . 

Local  Tape  Production 
Manual  Production  . . 
Combined  Local  Tape 
and  Manual  . 


PERFORMANCE  AND  ERROR  RATES 

Production  Rate  Error  Rate 
Lines  per  Hour  Lines  per  1 00  Lines 
.  192  2.1 


396 

273 

150 

239 


2.1 

3.3 

4.9 

3.6 


TYPE  PRODUCTION  COST  PER  1000  LINES 


Tape  Plant 

Manual 

Local  Copy 

Wire 

Cost  Item 

Plant 

Tape 

Manual 

Total 

Tape 

Production  Labor . 

..$19,019  $12,800  $23,324  $14,643 

$  5.355 

Maintenance  . 

. .  2.533 

2.705 

2.705 

2.705 

4.175 

Supplies  and  Utilities  . 

. .  .643 

.548 

.443 

.530 

1.964 

Wage  Benefits . 

Depreciation, 

. .  5.244 

3.685 

6.316 

4.146 

2.088 

■Taxes  &  Ins . 

. .  2.914 

1.911 

6.349 

2.688 

2.444 

Total  . $30,353  $21,649  $39,137  $24,712  $16,026 

Percent  . 100.0  71.3  128.9  81.4  52.8 
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Productivity 
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The  average  perforating  rate 
undoubtedly  would  have  been 
higher  if  the  perforator  opera¬ 
tors  were  not  also  assigned  to 
feed  tape  and  clear  a  portion  of 
the  machine  jams.  On  the  other 
hand  additional  monitor  time 
would  have  been  required  so 
that  the  overall  local  tape  pro¬ 
duction  rate  might  remain  the 
same  or  possibly  be  reduced  if 
a  second  full-time  monitor  were 
added. 

Error  Kale 

The  overall  error  rate  for  the 
manual  plant  of  2.1  error  lines 
per  100  lines  was  the  same  as 
that  for  perforating  at  the  tape 
plant.  The  difference  between 
the  perforating  error  rate  of 
2.1%  and  the  local  tape  produc¬ 
tion  error  rate  of  3.3%  repre¬ 
sents  linecasting  machine  errors 
of  1.2Vr.  At  the  tape  plant  the 
manual  production  rate  of  150 
lines  per  hour  was  a  bit  low 
and  corrections  required  were 
high  with  the  result  that  overall 
production  rate  was  lowered  to 
an  average  239  lines  per  hour. 

These  production  lates  and 
the  cost  figures  are  based  on 

COLOR-FULL  NEWSPAPERS 
nut 

COLOR  CONSCIOUS  ROLLERS 

ht 

•  CONTINUOUS  OPERATION 

•  CONTINUOUS  COLOR  QUALITY 

A 

Newspa^  Rollers 

They  do  wonders  for  color  press- 
work,  block  and  white,  too  — of 
course! 

Profit  by  our  years  of  experience 
building  precise  color  rollers  for 
fine,  rotary  publication  presswork. 
Here's  a  definite  advantage  in  color 
printing  waiting  for  your  use. 


lines  of  equivalent  characters  to 
an  8  point,  11  pica,  line  with  a 
118.1  lower  case  alphabet  count. 
Nine,  ten  and  five  and  one-half 
point  lines  of  varying  alphabet 
count  were  converted  using 
ratios  of  actual  characters  per 
line.  This  conversion  is  intended 
to  recognize  only  the  varying 
character  content  for  lines  of 
differing  type  size  and  lower 
case  alphabet  counts  by  placing 
all  lines  on  an  equivalent 
character  basis.  It  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  suggest  conversion 
based  on  equivalent  quantity  of 
W'ork  performed  but  merely 
equivalent  production  output  ex¬ 
pressed  in  lines  of  a  given  num¬ 
ber  of  characters. 

(UjsIs  Per  1,000 

Costs  were  figured  for  the  two 
plants  per  1000  equivalent  8  pt., 
11  pica,  lines.  The  cost  for  set¬ 
ting  wire  service  tape  of  $16.03 
per  1000  lines  includes  cost  for 
a  35%  uncorrected  overset.  The 
cost  for  setting  the  uncorrected 
and  unused  portion  of  the  over¬ 
set  at  this  plant  works  out  to  be 
$8.49  per  1000  lines  which  would 
be  a  useful  figure  in  determin¬ 
ing  how  much  wire  service  tape 
overset  is  justified  from  a  cost 
standpoint. 

The  cost  for  local  straight 
matter  per  1000  lines  at  the 
tape  plant  is  81.4%  of  that  for 
the  manual  plant,  with  tape  set 
lines  having  a  cost  of  71.3%  of 
the  manual  plant.  Manual  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  tape  plant  with 
its  relatively  low  production 
rate  and  relatively  high  error 
rate  was  128.9%  of  that  for 
the  manual  plant. 

In  these  cost  figures  a  com¬ 
mon  wage  rate  of  $3.50  per  hour 
was  used  for  both  plants.  Main¬ 
tenance  includes  the  cost  of 
machinist  time,  repairs  and 
matrices.  Maintenance  cost  per 
1000  lines  at  the  tape  plant  was 
prorated  between  tape  and 
manual  operation  based  on  total 
lines  set  as  it  was  not  possible 
to  realistically  separate  main¬ 
tenance  cost  of  tape  and  manual 
machines. 


Maintenance  cost  for  setting 
wire  service  tape  is  higher  than 
for  local  tape  because  it  includes 
the  cost  prorated  to  the  uncor¬ 
rected  wire  tape  overset.  Sup¬ 
plies  and  utilities  include  metal, 
repigging,  power  and  gas.  Paper 
tape  is  included  for  type  set 
from  tape,  and  the  wire  tape 
service  fee  is  included  for  wire 
tape.  Wage  benefits  were  calcu¬ 
lated  at  25%  of  direct  wages.  A 
10-year  depreciation  rate  was 
used  based  on  replacement  cost 
for  the  equipment,  either  used 
or  new  depending  on  the  equip¬ 
ment’s  age.  Taxes  and  insurance 
were  estimated  to  be  1%  of 
equipment  cost  per  year. 

Cost  of  equipment  used  in 
straight  matter  production  in 
the  two  plants  was  estimated 
to  be  $147,600  for  the  manual 
plant  and  $126,550  for  the  tape 
plant. 

Cost  for  production  floor 
space  was  not  included  in  the 
comparative  figures  since  both 
manual  and  combination  tape 
and  manual  production  facilities 
of  the  same  capacity  could 
normally  be  placed  in  roughly 
the  same  production  area  by  re¬ 
locating  equipment. 

Magniliidt-  uf  Savings 

These  cost  and  performance 
figures  are  valid  only  for  the 
two  plants  studied  but  they  do 
illustrate  the  magnitude  of 
savings  that  can  be  obtained 
under  proper  cricumstances  us¬ 
ing  a  combination  of  tape  and 
manually  operated  linecasting 
machines. 

In  both  plants  flow  of  copy, 
press  schedules  and  working 
schedules  for  people  assigned  to 
straight  matter  production  were 
reasonably  well  matched  to 
eliminate  significant  non-pro¬ 
ductive  periods  in  which  perfo¬ 
rator  operators  or  manual  line¬ 
casting  machine  operators  were 
waiting  for  copy.  The  level  of 
equipment  maintenance  in  both 
plants  appeared  adequate  as 
evidenced  by  no  significant  pe¬ 
riods  during  which  production 
was  halted  for  machine  repairs. 


Speed,  Color 
In  $750,000 
Press  Project 

Roanoke,  Va. 

An  equipment  program  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  production  of  more  pa¬ 
pers  and  larger  papers  faster 
was  announced  recently  by  the 
hoanoke  Times  and  the  Roanoke 
World-News. 

Contracts  for  new  and  re¬ 
placement  equipment  were  con¬ 
cluded  in  a  program,  including 
new  full-color  engraving  facili¬ 
ties,  which  is  estimated  to  cost 
$750,000. 

The  new  full-color  engraving 
equipment  was  used  for  the  first 
time  in  production  of  plates  for 
the  annual  Vacation  and  Travel 
Section  in  the  Roanoke  Times  of 
June  3. 

This  summer  six  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  press  units  will  be  equipped 
with  drives  of  greater  capacity. 
Motors  will  be  increased  from 
40  h.p.  to  50  h.p.  The  presses, 
now  geared  to  a  maximum  speed 
of  49,500  papers  per  hour,  will 
be  I'e-geared  for  a  top  speed 
of  60,000  papers  per  hour. 
Equipment  used  to  paste  a  news¬ 
print  roll  to  an  expiring  sheet 
of  newsprint  will  be  operative 
up  to  speeds  of  52,500  papers 
per  hour. 

The  Goss  Company  will  sup¬ 
ply  the  i)ress  gearing  and  other 
parts;  Hurletron,  Inc.  will  re¬ 
furbish  the  A.C.  drive,  and 
Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation  will  supply  the  reel, 
tension  and  paster  equipment. 

Changeover  of  the  presses  is 
expected  to  take  a  minimum  of 
eight  weeks  beginning  in  July. 

Two  new  i-oller  conveyors  in 
the  mail  room,  where  papers 
will  be  deliv'ered  from  the  press, 
will  lead  to  Signode  wire  tyers. 
The  mailing  room  system  will 
include  conveyors  of  the  Jampol 
Corporation,  double  spiral  chutes 
with  collapsible  truck  loaders 
from  the  Miner  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  and  bottom  -  wrapping 
equipment  for  newspaper  bun¬ 
dles  from  Miner  and  Jampol. 
The  mail  room  equipment  will 
be  installed  after  Aug.  15. 

In  the  summer  of  1963,  three 
Goss  units  will  be  added  to  the 
press  line;  color  half  decks  will 
be  moved  to  new  locations,  and 
two  new  color  cylinders  will  be 
added. 

• 

To  Mechanic  Super 

Orange,  Calif. 

Arthur  Borsdorf,  formerly 
with  the  Costa  Mesa  Orange 
Coast  Daily  Pilot,  has  been 
named  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Orange  Daily  News. 


Pereira  &  Associates 

DESIGNERS  OF  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
316  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
CENTRAL  6-1333 

•  ARCHITECTURE 

•  ENGINEERING 

•  PLANNING 
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4500  W.  Cermak.  Chicago  23,  III. 


about  $8.50  a  plate,  less  $1  a 
plate  when  it’s  sold  as  scrap. 


Quick  and  easy”  ways 
to  new  stereo  savings 

. . .  higher  prodiKtion  hr  sawing, 
rasting,  mal  drying —at  far  less  cost! 


Off  the  Hook 
At  ANPA/RI 
Conference 


Registration  was  so  heavy  the 
Mechanical  Committee  had  to 
move  the  Offset  Conference 
from  the  Sheraton’s  big  ball¬ 
room  to  the  Boyd  Theatre  in 
downtown  Philadelphia. 


NOLAN  HEAVY-DUTY  STEREOSAW— 
Powerful . . .  smooth  . . .  low-cost  operotloni 
Under  $1,0001  Large  28"  x  36"  table  takes 
full  page — performs  oil  plate  work  quickly, 
accurately.  Rugged  2  hp.  motor,  enclosed 
double  V-belt  drive,  boll  bearing  saw  mount, 
line-up  gauges,  chipguard,  heavy  base. 
Complete  with  four-wheel  chip  buggy,  op¬ 
tional  pica  gauge. 


in  freight  rates.  David  Gott-  ^ 

lieb  of  the  Lee  Newspapers,  LHIOflllll  SYSiGIII 
who  heads  up  a  subconimittee,  Drinliiio'  Q«»kAAl 
said  the  Swedish  newspapers  ■"  rnilfing  dwlllllll 

are  now  using  all  roll  chucks  Huntsville,  Tex. 

which  adjust  automatically,  even  a  three-unit  Linofilm  System 
on  flying  pasters.  ig  being  installed  at  Sam  Hous- 

*  *  •  ton  State  Teachers  College’s 

Former  teacher  Bill  Braasch,  Southwest  School  of  Printing. 

who  directs  the  RI  training  pro-  The  $75,000  system  wras  pre- 
giam,  said  supervisors  should  sented  by  the  printing  school’s 
keep  in  mind  when  they  select  directors  as  a  donation  from  the 
apprentices  that  they  may  be  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
the  men  responsible  for  earning  and  is  to  be  used  in  the  col- 
the  money  to  pay  the  super-  lege  photocomposition  printing 
visors’  retirement  benefits.  laboratory. 

•  *  ♦  It  consists  of  three  machines: 

The  Minneapolis  Suburban  a  photographic  unit,  a  key- 

Group  of  weeklies  is  getting  one  board  unit,  and  a  composer 
of  the  first  Magna-Flo  Auto-  machine. 

matic  Processors  for  offset  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
work.  The  machine  which  turns  nology  in  New  York  is  the  only 


NOLAN  FULL-PAGE  SUPERCASTER— Fea¬ 
tures  water  cooled  top  platen  and/or  vac¬ 
uum  equipped  bottom  platen,  full  1000  lb. 
capacity  metal  pot  (also  available  with  1  -ton 
crucible) — gas  or  electrically  heated.  Pro¬ 
vides  efficient,  continuous  casting,  faster 
cooling,  non-porous  surfaces.  Truly  superior 
both  in  design  and  performance! 


NOLAN  MATRIX  DRYER  — Now... quick, 
thorough  drying,  perfectly  flattened  mats 
every  timel  Uniform  heat  distribution  over 
entire  drying  surface  from  single  point  con¬ 
trol.  "Floating"  cover  feature,  with  timer  and 
indicating  light. 


The  New  York  News,  w'hich 
calls  itself  New  York’s  Picture 
Newspaper,  employs  70  journey¬ 
men  in  its  black-and-white  en¬ 
graving  shop.  On  shifts  that 
produce  editorial  halftones. 

Production  Manager  “Doc”  Wil¬ 
ley  said,  it’s  necessary  to  have 
enough  men  to  turn  out  90  half¬ 
tones  in  90  minutes.  To  keep 
these  men  busy  the  other  six 
hours  of  their  shift  the  News 
has  them  process  plates  for  its 
comic  section  in  a  direct  print¬ 
ing  operation.  Metal  cost  is 
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prices  on  these  quality  NOLAN  products. 
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Taiia  AllAl^Ar  operating  at  650  or  more  lines 

I3DC  AlinTTRr  hour.  Therefore,  it  is  neces- 

•  sary  to  employ  more  TTS  opera- 

CnOoHlf  than  the  number  of  line- 

IVCwUv  OUCCUl  casting  machines.  HH 

■  ^  ^  Under  these  conditions  the 

MOPninOC  DllCIf  AHotter  provides  maximum  pro- 

IflilulllllCv  DUwY  duction  and  efficiency  by  auto-  W 

matically  keeping  each  linecast-  ^ 
Avrora,  Ill.  ing  machine  supplied  with  tape,  i 

The  Aurora  Beacon-News,  a 

Copley  newspaper,  has  made  the  KouU-r  Tape  Automatically 
first  formal  installation  in  the  jn  order  to  keep  linecasting 
U.S.  of  a  Fairchild  Automatic  machines  busy  with  tape  from 
Selective  Allotter.  five  TTS  operators  and  Copley 

Manufactured  and  installed  by  News  Service  wire  tane  the 
Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  a  Fairchild  Allotter  system’  now  |H 
Division  of  Fairchild  Camera  handles  the  tape  between  the  u  ^ 
and  Instrument  Corporation,  the  perforator  operators  and  the 
Teletypesetter  Allotter  is  the  linecasting  machines.  As  soon  J 
first  to  be  installed  on  a  produc-  as  the  Teletype  Reperforator  at 
tion-line  basis,  following  exten-  any  linecasting  machine  becomes 
sive  testing.  idle  at  the  end  of  a  “take”  or 

The  Beacon-News  is  equipped  “story,”  the  Allotter  immediately  I 

with  four  high  speed  Teletype-  connects  that  machine  to  a  Te>e-  5 

setter  line-casting  machines,  type  Transmitter  Distributor  ^ 

whose  maximum  production  can  located  beside  a  perforator  oper-  ” 

be  obtained  only  if  a  sufficient  ator  having  tape  available  for 
amount  of  perforated  tape  is  transmission.  niatic; 

always  available  at  each  line-  if  want-ad  tape  is  being  per-  castin 
casting  machine.  forated,  the  Allotter  will  auto-  editor 

John  N.  Rausch,  production  matically  route  it  to  the  line-  Mr. 
manager  of  the  Beacon-News,  casting  machines  set  up  for  the  A 
explained  that  one  Teletype-  want-ad  composition;  if  general  huma 
setter  perforator  operator  aver-  news  tape  is  being  punched,  it  ating 


Pninii4u^  P^tedd. 
ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •RIGGERS 

CdiiMuUed  ^iuBH 

55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

JAckion  2'410S 


R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.  is  pleased  to 
present  the  new  M.A.N.  Multopress. 

"An  automatic  hydraulic  matrix  molding  machine 
which  incorporates,  as  standard,  features 
normally  considered  optional  by  the  trade." 


Wilmington,  Del. 
Joe  Schmidt,  an  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  printer,  was  awarded  $250  as 
a  suggestion  award  for  design¬ 
ing  a  complex  realignment  of 
equipment  and  assignment  of 
type  faces  to  machines  in  the 
advertising  alley. 
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n.  m  W  c  co.,inic. 

910  East  138th  Street,  NewYork  64,  N.Y. 
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400  Iph  Average 
Is  Attained  with 
i  Key  Stroke  Counter 

By  N.  G.  Blackard 

Meehanical  .SuperinlendenI, 

■  Italeigli  News  &  Observer 

i  Soon  after  installinR  Tele- 
type.setters  at  the  Raleigh  News 
1  (tml  Observer,  we  realized  the 
I  need  for  an  accurate  way  to 
f  judge  an  operator’s  ability  and 

[complete  our  production  records. 
First,  we  installed  a  Micro 
switch  on  the  return  mechanism 
in  the  perforator,  but  soon 
learned  that  the  situation  was 
different  from  a  linecasting  ma¬ 
chine.  Operators  were  prone  to 
I  use  the  return  mechanism  ex- 
f  cessively  with  the  punch  not 
operating. 

Undt'r  Elevator  Key 


fidence  in  the  count  by  the 
clocks  because  failure  and  in¬ 
accuracy  are  almost  nil. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  for 
an  operator  to  pad  or  get  ex¬ 
cessive  lines,  we  find  we  can 
depend  on  our  count  to  plan  the 
requirements  of  our  operators 
from  day  to  day. 

.According  to  .Average 

We  list  our  operators  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  average,  on  a  work 
sheet  in  the  foreman’s  office. 
We  have  found  that  this  gives 
them  a  challenge  to  try  to  head 
the  list. 

Our  average  for  all  of  our 
operators  is  well  over  400  lines 
per  hour. 


White  Will  Handle 
Linotype  Orders 

Norman  A.  White  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Or¬ 
der  Department  of  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Paul  S.  Chisholm, 
sales  vicepresident.  Mr.  White 
succeeds  Louis  Andrews  whose 
retirement  became  effective  July 
1. 

Mr.  White  joined  Mergen¬ 
thaler  in  1950  as  order  depart¬ 
ment  supervisor  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  agency.  In  1960  he  was 
appointed  office  manager  for 
Linofilm  sales  in  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Andrews  came  to  Mergen¬ 


thaler  from  Metropolitan  Engi¬ 
neering  Company  in  1917,  and 
joined  the  matrix  department  as 
a  machinist.  He  designed  the 
machinery  necessary  to  set  up  a 
matrix  reworking  room  at  the 
Chicago  agency. 

Returning  to  the  home  office  in 
Brooklyn  in  1945,  he  became 
manager  of  the  machine  order 
department.  In  1949,  Mergen¬ 
thaler  consolidated  into  one 
department:  supplies,  matrix, 
domestic  machine,  overseas  ma¬ 
chine  and  overseas  supplies 
departments,  as  well  as  the 
adjustment  department  and  ma¬ 
trix  technical  review  depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Andrews  was  ap¬ 
pointed  manager. 


TYPE  METAL  ALONE 
ISN’T  WORTH  ONE  CENT 


!  We  then  placed  a  Micro  switch 
under  the  elevator  key,  but  this 
did  not  improve  the  accuracy  of 
:  our  count.  Since  we  had  quad- 
ders  on  our  machines,  there  was 
too  much  difference  in  the  work 
required  to  produce  a  line,  and 
lines  were  too  easy  to  register 
by  hitting  the  right  keys  ex¬ 
cessively. 

At  that  point  we  realized 
I  that  some  system  should  be 
f  u.sed  that  would  record  the 
actual  effort  exerted  by  the 
■  opeiator  to  complete  a  given 
amount  of  work.  We  then  pur¬ 
chased  some  high  speed  clocks 
and  started  counting  each  key 
stroke.  This  gave  us  a  fair 
picture  of  our  operation,  but  the 
frequency  of  operation  of  the 
switches  and  counters  caused  ex- 
^  cessive  wear  and  premature 
failure  of  switches. 

After  much  research  and 
counting  of  key  strokes,  we 
found  that  35  key  strokes  were 
reijuired  to  produce  the  average 
one-column  line.  By  way  of 
some  tricky  machine  work,  we 
have  made  a  worm  gear  drive 
j,  with  a  35  to  1  ratio.  This  drive 
I  is  connected  directly  to  the  main 

I  shaft  on  the  perforator  and  re¬ 
sults  in  one  count  for  every  35 
key  strokes.  We  have  found  that 
I  this  system  works  well  with 
I  quadders,  where  only  a  few  key 
I  strokes  produce  a  line,  or  when 
I  setting  long  measure  type  where  I 
many  key  strokes  are  required. 

I  Under  any  condition  we  get  the 
true  picture  of  the  amount  of 
work  required  to  produce  a 
given  amount  of  type. 

,,  After  these  clocks  were  in¬ 
stalled,  our  operators  quickly 
learned  that  the  system  was 
fair  to  them  and  to  manage¬ 
ment.  They  also  gained  con- 
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FOR  PRODUCTION  PROTECTION 

It’s  a  fact,  type  metal  without  an  efficient 
system  for  keeping  its  ingredients  in  perfect 
balance  at  all  times  isn’t  worth  a  red  cent  in 
protecting  your  production.  On  the  other  hand 
when  your  working  supply  is  under  the  system¬ 
atic  guidance  of  the  Imperial  Plus  or  Service 
Plan  your  output  is  always  controlled,  your 
make-ready  costs  minimized.  Be  safe,  depend 
upon  Imperial. 


IMPERIAL  ^  TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 

CHICAOO  ftO  .  NKW  YORK  7  .  PHILAOILRHIA  34 


Serving  the 

Graphic  Arts  Exclusively 
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Vacuum  Lift  Reduces  Damage 
And  Speeds  Handling  of  Newsprint 

By  Robert  B.  Hentshell 

Assistant  Production  Mftr.,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


How  would  you  like  to  handle 
your  newsprint  rolls  using  only 
atmospheric  pressure  to  hold 
them  against  plates  mounted  on 
your  industrial  trucks?  It’s  be¬ 
ing  done  every  day  at  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  at  an 
increasing  number  of  plants 
throughout  the  country.  You 
can  do  everything  with  vacuum 
that  you  can  do  with  a  roll  grab 
truck  and  in  most  cases  do  it 
better,  faster  and  more  econom¬ 
ically. 

With  such  a  handling  method, 
there  are  no  unseen  broken  cores 
and  no  broken  sheets  from  ex¬ 
cessive  clamping  pressure  to 
plague  you  later  when  the  rolls 
are  in  the  press.  And  best  of  all 
the  length  of  your  truck  can  be 
shortened  at  least  15  inches, 
making  it  extremely  more  ma¬ 
neuverable. 

Change!*  Required 

In  late  1960  the  Post-Dispatch 
was  asked  by  Gravure  Research 
Institute,  of  which  it  is  a  mem¬ 
ber,  to  work  with  the  Vac-U- 
Lift  Company  of  Salem,  Illinois, 
to  develop  a  vacuum  attachment 
for  the  handling  of  newsprint 
rolls.  Haney  George,  Research 
Director  of  GRI,  had  seen  such 
a  device  in  Europe  and  immedi¬ 
ately  saw  its  possibilities.  Both 
GRI  and  the  Post  -  Dispatch, 
along  with  Vac-U-List  Com¬ 
pany,  underwrote  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  prototype  device 
which  was  placed  on  one  of  the 
Post-Dispatch  trucks. 

After  several  false  starts  on 
design,  we  received  the  proto¬ 
type  truck  for  testing  in  May, 
1961.  We  immediately  put  it  to 
work  in  our  warehouse.  After 


some  experience  with  this  proto¬ 
type,  we  were  convinced  of  some 
needed  changes. 

The  location  of  the  4-HP  gaso¬ 
line  engine  used  to  drive  the 
vacuum  pump  immediately  be¬ 
hind  the  drive  was  too  noisy  and 
its  fumes  bothersome.  The  seal 
rings  on  the  vacuum  plates  were 
not  sturdy  enough  and  required 
redesigning.  A  safety  device 
that  would  provide  sufficient 
time  to  lower  a  roll  in  case  the 
vacuum  motor  failed  was  also  a 
must.  This  prototype  had  no 
such  safety  device  and  for  that 
reason  we  never  used  it  to  store 
rolls  higher  than  two-high. 
There  were  many  other  minor 
modifications  in  design  that 
were  made  before  we  received 
our  first  production  model  last 
month. 

Basically,  the  components  and 
functions  of  the  vacuum  attach¬ 
ment  can  be  divided  into  four 
parts,  as  follows: 

1.  The  vacuum  pump  which 
produces  the  vacuum. 

2.  The  valve  and  piping  w'hich 
direct  and  control  the  flow  of  air 
as  needed. 

3.  The  vacuum  pads  to  effect 
a  seal  so  that  a  vacuum  can  be 
established  and  to  provide  a 
strong  back  for  supporting  the 
weight  of  newsprint  rolls. 

4  A  safety  system  providing  a 
reserve  vacuum  that  would  auto¬ 
matically  function  in  emergen¬ 
cies  to  hold  the  roll  a  reasonable 
length  of  time. 

Porous  Paper 

As  you  all  know,  paper  is 
made  in  various  grades,  ranging 
from  thick  and  almost  nonpor- 
ous  to  very  thin  and  extremely 
porous.  Some  papers  can  be 


CAPCO  PRODUCTS  .  .  .  FOR  MORE 
EFFICIENT  NEWSPAPER  OPERATION 


Copco  Rewinder 

S«vt  uukit  nenprint  now  peing  u  cor* 

watte. 

Copco  Core  Stripper 
Stripi  up  to  5  eoroi  at  on*  tioi. 

Copco  Rolier  Grinder 

Criadi  rukkor  rolloi,  appliti  power, 

polithei  snoothly. 


Copco  Portobie  Ink  Fountoin 
Increacec  production,  cuts  carte,  pre- 
eidoc  color  oRcioiUy. 

Copco  "Foce-O-Type"  Mochine 
Mechanically  roproducot  ongneed  type 
uroon  pattern. 

Copco  Plote  Gouqe 

Checks  thickacBi  *d  all  kinds  of  platos. 


Radaca  Prodaetlen  Costs  With  Cepe*  Prodaets:  Writ*  T* 

CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO*,  INC. 


5000  Coivert  Rood  •  Coiiege  Pork,  Md. 


Phone:  864-7677 


handled  very  readily  with  vac¬ 
uum,  while  others  are  difficult  or 
impossible  to  handle.  Newsprint 
happens  to  be  a  type  of  paper 
that  can  be  readily  handled  with 
vacuum.  It  is  porous  enough  to 
allow  the  vacuum  to  bite  into 
many  thickness  of  the  roll  and 
get  a  substantial  grip,  but  still 
dense  enough  to  allow  an  effec¬ 
tive  vacuum  to  be  produced,  thus 
giving  tremendous  holding 
power. 

Volume  of  .Air 

Because  of  its  porosity,  news¬ 
print  requires  a  volume  of  air  at 
high  velocity  to  secure  the  re¬ 
quired  vacuum.  Hence,  a  IVi-HP 
dry  vacuum  pump  having  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  approximately  24  cubic 
feet  per  minute  at  1,000  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute  is  used. 

This  vacuum  pump  is  directly 
driven  by  a  hydraulic  motor, 
drawing  four  gallons  per  minute 
from  the  truck’s  hydraulic  sys¬ 
tem.  The  truck  must  be  equipped 
with  a  pump  large  enough  to 
compensate  for  this  additional 
load.  We  are  using  a  17-gallon 
pump.  A  diverter  valve  must  be 
installed  in  the  pressure  line 
from  the  pump  so  that  the  motor 
driving  the  vacuum  pump  wdll 
have  preference  to  four  gallons 
per  minute.  Three-eighth  inch 
lines  are  sufficient  to  provide 
four  (4)  gallons  per  minute  to 
the  hydraulic  motor. 

Vacuum  is  controlled  by  a 
three-way  lever-operated  spring 
return  valve.  Pulling  the  lever 
closes  off  the  vacuum  and  ad¬ 
mits  free  air  to  the  vacuum 
pads,  thus  detaching  the  roll.  Re¬ 
leasing  the  lever  closes  the  port 
to  atmosphere  and  places  the 
pump  in  direct  communication 
with  the  pads.  Thus,  free  air  is 
pumped  through  the  system, 
keeping  it  cool  until  the  pads 
are  made  to  contact  another  roll 
whereby  vacuum  will  be  imme¬ 
diately  produced  and  attachment 
made.  A  hose  reel  located  on  the 
mast  and  equipped  with  %-inch 
inside  diameter  hydraulic  hose 
conducts  the  air  to  and  from  the 
pads.  A  filter  is  provided  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  valving  and  vacuum 
pump  from  dirt. 

Fit  llir  Roll 

The  vacuum  pads  are  formed 
to  fit  the  average  newsprint  roll 
and  are  mounted  to  articulate 
for  the  tolerance  in  roll  di¬ 
ameters. 

The  pads  are  pivoted  and 
spring-cushioned  to  allow  for 
error  in  mast  tilt.  A  rubber  seal 
ring  having  a  l*/^-inch  square 
cross  section  is  secured  to  the 
perimeter  of  each  pad  by  cap¬ 
screws  and  internal  clamping 
rings.  The  effective  contact  area 
of  each  pad  is  15"  x  38",  giving 
a  total  two-pad  area  of  1,140 
square  inches.  If  we  have  20 


Hg."  vacuum,  it  means  we  have 
approximately  five  tons  of  pull¬ 
ing  power  to  pull  wedged  rolls 
out  of  a  car.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  a  5-ton  roll 
could  be  lifted,  but  does  indicate 
that  a  2,000-pound  roll  can  l)e 
handled  with  considerable  ea.se. 

In  handling  loads  of  this  size, 
it  is  obvious  that  much  consid¬ 
eration  must  be  given  to  the 
safety  of  the  personnel.  To  pro¬ 
vide  for  this  safety,  a  resene 
tank  of  4  cubic  feet  capacity 
was  installed  above  the  driver. 
An  automatic  valve  is  piped  into 
the  circuit,  which  maintains  a 
vacuum  in  the  tank  at  all  times. 
Yet,  in  an  emergency,  it  auto¬ 
matically  allows  the  re.serve  vac¬ 
uum  to  be  released  into  the  sys¬ 
tem,  holding  the  roll  from  two 
to  four  minutes,  giving  the  op¬ 
erator  time  to  clear  the  emer¬ 
gency  or  get  himself  in  the 
clear. 

To  date  the  system  has  been 
very  easy  to  maintain.  A  regu¬ 
lar  check  of  the  filter  for  clean¬ 
ing  and  inspection  of  hose  lines 
has  been  all  that  is  needed. 

Our  vacuum  attachment  is 
mounted  on  our  rotator  and  side 
shifter  which  gives  maximum 
flexibility. 

Why  go  to  vacuum  handling 
of  newsprint  rolls?  What  are  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages? 

Faster  Unloading 

First,  we  like  the  ease  with 
which  tight  cars  can  be  broken. 
Since  the  vacuum  pads  cover 
only  about  one-third  of  the  roll 
face,  it  can  be  quickly  attached 
to  the  key  roll  w’hich  can  be 
quickly  removed.  It  definitely  is 
faster  in  unloading  cars,  particu¬ 
larly  those  cars  in  which  rolls 
have  shifted. 

It  eliminates  the  need  for  a 
man  in  the  box  car  to  stick  rolls 
as  is  often  needed  with  a  roll 
grab  truck.  This  saves  man¬ 
power  and  damage  to  the  roll. 

Then  we  receive  quite  a  few 
cars  double  tiered.  Here  the  ma¬ 
neuverability  of  the  truck  makes 
it  a  quick  method  of  unloading 
the  double  tiered  car.  For  those 
of  you  w'ho  may  not  have  tried 
double  tiered  cars,  we  recom¬ 
mend  it  w’holeheartedly  to  you. 
It  sharply  reduces  railroad  dam¬ 
age  and  out-of-round  rolls.  The 
number  of  cars  to  be  handled  is 
also  reduced.  In  large  plants 
less  spotting  of  cars  is  needed, 
eliminating  delays  due  to  switch 
engines  being  late,  as  so  often 
happens. 

Loosely  w'ound  rolls  are  not 
flattened  as  can  happen  with  a 
hydraulic  grab.  We  know',  too, 
that  sheets  in  tightly  wound 
rolls  can  be  broken  w'ith  the  hy¬ 
draulic  if  pressures  are  too  high, 
resulting  in  press  down-time. 
Cores  can  also  be  crushed. 

(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Page  Capacity 
Held  with  Color 
On  5-llnit  Press 

Ponca  City,  Okla. 

The  Ponca  City  News  has  its 
new  Goss  Unitube  20-page  press 
in  operation. 

The  press  consists  of  five 
units,  three  color  cylinders  and 
a  half-page  delivery  folder.  The 
equipment  arrived  “piggyback” 
by  Santa  Fe  from  Rockford,  Ill., 
and  was  installed  in  the  base¬ 
ment  pressroom  beneath  the 
News  building. 

The  paper  has  sold  its  16- 
page  Duplex  Standard  tubular 
press,  which  had  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  since  1927. 

The  Goss  will  produce  a  20- 
page  folded  paper  at  the  rate 
of  36,000  copies  an  hour.  It  has 
been  tested  to  42,000.  Units  are 
arranged  three  behind  the  folder 
and  two  in  front,  with  a  paper 
feed  roll  stand  at  each  end. 

In  planning  the  installation, 
special  consideration  was  given 
to  color  arrangement.  Four  of 
the  printing  couples  are 
equipped  for  single  reversing 
and  one  for  double  reversing. 
Color  cylinders  are  mounted 
above  three  of  the  units  to  per¬ 
mit  printing  ROP  color  without 
sacrificing  page  capacity.  A  re¬ 
versible  under  the  folder  lead  is 
provided  to  increase  the  flexi¬ 
bility  for  positioning  color. 

With  the  new  press  in  opera¬ 
tion,  the  News  expects  to  adopt 
the  nine-column  format  —  11 
ems  with  4-pt.  rule.  The  News 
is  using  eight  columns  of  12 
ems. 


Photo-Lathe  Makes 
White-on-Black  Cuts 

A  circuit-reversing  device  has 
been  developed  for  the  Photo- 
Lathe  electronic  engraving  ma¬ 
chine  that  permits  the  machine 
to  make  white-on-black  line 
engravings  from  black-on- white 
type-printed  copy. 

The  device  consists  of  a 
switch  on  the  back  of  the 
machine  that  reverses  the  Photo- 
Lathe  circuitry,  causing  the 
stylus  to  cut  the  plate  when  the 
optical  system  scans  a  black 
part  of  the  copy  and  to  actuate 
backwards  when  scanning  white. 

A  kit  containing  the  modiflca- 
tion  and  installation  instructions 
has  been  sent  to  the  250  users 
of  the  machine  now  in  the  field. 

Photo-Lathe  is  manufactured 
by  Graphic  Electronics  Inc.,  La 
Salle,  Illinois.  The  company  has 
recently  opened  a  new  factory 
building. 


Paper  Warehouse 

Dallas,  Texas 
A  warehouse  with  capacity 
for  a  100-day  supply  of  news¬ 
print,  based  on  present  usage, 
will  be  built  by  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  on  what  is  now  a 
parking  area  near  the  plant.  It 
will  be  completely  mechanized 
with  an  underground  tunnel  con¬ 
necting  it  with  the  News  build¬ 
ing  basement. 

Pressroom  Chief 

Wilmington,  Del. 
R.  Earl  Wilson  Jr.,  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  to  tbe  produc¬ 
tion  director  for  the  past  three 
years,  assumed  duties  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  News-Journal 
pressrooms  on  July  1.  He  has 
worked  for  the  company  since 
1931,  with  28  years  in  the 
pressroom. 


Vacuum  Lift 

{Continued  from  page  52) 


It  takes  awhile  for  operators 
to  learn  to  use  the  vacuum  at¬ 
tachment  and  to  gain  confidence 
in  it. 

If  a  truck  operator  is  not 
intere.sted  in  learning  to  use  the 
vacuum  grab,  he  can  make  it 
appear  extremely  difficult  to  at¬ 
tach  the  vacuum  plates  to  a 
roll.  But  our  experience  has  been 
that  use  of  the  vacuum  grab  can 
be  readily  mastered. 

From  $2.*3,000 

Cost  of  the  vacuum  lift  at¬ 
tachment  will  run  from  $2,000 
to  $3,000,  final  price  depending 
on  amount  of  accessory  equip¬ 
ment  and  other  features  or¬ 
dered. 


New  Plant  Site 
On  Outskirts  of  City 

Regina,  Sask. 

The  Regina  Leader-Post  has 
purchased  a  five-acre  site  on  the 
outskirts  of  Regina  for  its  new 
plant,  which  will  house  the  pa¬ 
per  and  radio  affiliate  CKCK. 

Construction  on  the  building 
will  start  this  Fall  and  will  be 
completed  in  time  to  receive  new 
presses  in  August,  1963. 

Tbe  Leader-Post  abandoned 
plans  to  locate  in  downtown 
Regina  because  of  possible  base¬ 
ment  seepage,  parking  facilities, 
distribution  facilities  and  the 
increased  efficiency  of  a  single¬ 
story  operation. 

The  new  structure  will  be  one- 
story,  but  will  have  a  two  to 
three-story  elevation  where  the 
presses  are  located.  Estimated 
investment  is  $2  million. 


The  Broadest  Line  of  Phototypesetting  Equipment  Available  Anywhere! 

FOR  KEYBOARD  OPERATION— The  Photon  200  Series 


Sets  copy  directly  onto  film  or  photo-  keyboard  .  .  .  Finger-tip  controls  per- 
graphic  paper  at  full  keyboard  speed  mit  fully  automatic  justifying,  quad- 
.  .  .  Enables  operator  to  mix  at  will  ding,  leading, 
more  than  190  fonts  from  a  single 

FOR  TAPE  OPERATION—  The  Photon  500  Series 


The  Photon  Series  540,  with  keyboard  Photon  equipment  can  be  adapted  to 

and  photographic  unit,  perforates  and  any  commercially  available  6-to-31 

processes  eight-level  paper  tape,  turns  level  paper  tapes  containing  adequate 
out  letter-perfect  composition  at  the  end-of-line  signals, 
rate  of  10  characters  per  second.  Other 
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Economics  of  Pre-Melt  System 
In  New  York  Times  Stereo  Plant 


and  should  extend  to  the  lowest 
metal  level.  The  insulation  is 
protected  by  a  sleeve  made  from 
a  10  inch  steel  pipe,  with  a 
welded-in  bottom  which  seals 
molten  metal  away  from  the 
insulation. 


By  Hilton  J.  Wilson 

Plant  Engineer,  New  York  1 

The  Stereotype  Department 
at  the  new  West  Side  Plant  of 
the  Xew  York  Times  w’as  de¬ 
signed  in  1955.  When  the  plant 
was  opened  three  years  ago,  it 
W’as  decided  to  defer  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  stereotype  equipment  for 
reasons  of  operating  economy, 
and  plates  have  been  trucked  to 
the  new  plant  until  the  present 
time. 

The  new  plant  is  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  building  that  will 
some  day  be  built  to  house  the 
entire  plant  and  offices  of  the 
New'  York  Times.  The  future 
home  of  the  Times  will  have  two 
press  rooms — north  and  south — 
each  with  space  for  96  units. 
Separating  the  two  press  rooms 
w’ill  be  the  Stereotype  Depart¬ 
ment,  occupying  nine  20 ' 0"  bays. 
This  space  is  designed  to  hold 
eventually  18  casting  machines, 
nine  slave  pots,  and  three  master 
pots. 

The  initial  stage  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  completed  in  1959,  includes 
the  north  press  room  and  one- 
third  of  the  eventual  stereotype 
room.  To  date  w’e  have  installed 
three  Wood  Supermatic  casting 
machines,  twro  8-ton  General 
Electric  slave  pots,  and  one  25- 
ton  General  Electric  master  pot. 

Plate  Handling 

Plate  handling  will  be  as 
follow's : 

Plates  coming  fro  the  Super- 
matics  are  automatically  spaced 
onto  a  plate  conveyor  w'hich 
makes  a  loop  through  the  north 
press  room  and  returns  to  the 
rear  of  the  Stereotype  Depart¬ 
ment.  Here,  used  plates  being 


inies 

returned  enter  a  plate  elevator 
which  automatically  lifts  them 
to  an  overhead  conveyor  which 
feeds  them  by  gravity  into  the 
25-ton  master  pot.  The  Jampol 
plate  conveyor  system  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  fully  automatic. 

The  metal  circuit  is  completed 
by  pumping  molten  metal  from 
the  master  pot  through  an  over¬ 
head  electrically  heated  pipe 
back  into  the  slave  pots  w'hich 
serve  the  Supermatics.  The  pipe 
w'as  designed  and  the  pipe  heat¬ 
ing  equipment  supplied  by  the 
Electric  Pipe  Line  Company. 
Automatic  metal  level  controls 
are  by  Fielden  Electronics,  Inc. 
Bristol  controls  are  used  to  con¬ 
trol  metal  temperatures  in  all 
pots. 

It  W'as  decided  to  pump  metal 
from  the  master  pot  so  that  its 
metal  level  could  fluctuate  while 
the  level  in  the  slave  pots  is 
maintained  within  one  inch  vari¬ 
ation.  Approximately  18  tons 
of  the  metal  in  the  25-ton  master 
pot  can  be  pumped  out  for  use. 
The  pumps  are  immersed  im¬ 
peller  pumps,  each  driven  by  a 
one-horsepower  air  motor.  Wire 
Equipment  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  built  the  pumps  and  air 
motors. 

The  other  end  of  the  pipe  is 
also  immersed  in  the  metal  in 
the  slave  pot.  This  prevents 
splashing  in  the  slave  pot  and 
seals  the  pipe  line  from  air  and, 
w'e  hope,  will  prevent  dressing 
in  the  pipe.  In  order  to  prevent 
siphoning,  the  horizontal  pipe 
should  be  at  least  four  feet 
above  the  highest  metal  level. 
Each  pump  can  deliver  about 
700  lbs.  per  minute  of  metal. 
Pipe  insulation  is  3  inches  thick 


10  Plates  Per  Minute 

The  25-ton  pot  is  heated  by 
60  lO-kilowatt  General  Electric 
immersion  heaters,  designed  so 
that  they  are  immersed  w’hen 
only  six  inches  of  metal  remain 
in  the  pot.  Six  hundred  kilow'atts 
is  theoretically  capable  of  melt¬ 
ing  13*2  plates  per  minute.  Our 
experience  shows  that  10  plates 
jjer  minute  is  the  practical 
capacity  of  this  pot.  Metal  cir¬ 
culation  is  accomplished  by 
adding  plates  at  one  end  w’hile 
pumping  metal  out  the  other. 

Our  expectation  is  that  there 
will  be  no  temperature  variation 
in  the  metal  in  the  slave  pots, 
since  only  molten  metal  will  be 
added  to  them  (except  for  tails 
and  chips).  The  master  pot  will 
be  doing  the  work.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  to  now  bears  this  out. 

The  master  pot  must  melt 
plates  for  six  casting  boxes.  A 
melting  capacity  of  10  plates 
per  minute  means  that  on  a 
sustained  basis  we  can  cast  one 
and  two-thirds  plates  per  minute 
average  on  each  Supermatic. 
The  18  ton  molten  metal  reserve 
increases  this  to  three  plates  per 
minute  for  a  two-hour  period. 
This  is  comfortably  in  excess  of 
our  needs. 

However,  a  25-ton  pot  with 
18  tons  available  metal  is  not 
capable  of  storing  all  our  dead 
metal  in  a  molten  state.  We 
estimate  that  our  metal  require¬ 
ments  are  three  plates  per 
plating  position,  or  one  ton  per 
unit.  For  our  present  press 
installation  of  32  units  this 
w'ould  require  a  40-ton  pot.  For 
the  future,  w’hen  three  master 
pots  must  serve  some  200  units, 
the  master  pots  would  have  to 
be  sized  at  about  75  tons  each. 
Therefore,  provision  has  been 
made  for  dead  metal  storage  in 
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the  north  end  of  the  press  room. 
Perhaps  in  the  future  we  shall 
decide  to  store  all  metal  in  pots. 
In  that  event,  either  additional 
master  pots  can  be  added,  or  the 
next  ones  installed  can  be  larger. 

Finally,  here  is  a  short  sum-  j 
mary  of  the  economics  of  the  j 
pre-melt  system:  Our  experience 
has  been  so  brief  that  these 
figures  are  largely  estimates. 
The  capital  cost  of  the  master 
pot,  conveyor  system  to  the  pot, 
electric  pipe  lines,  pumps,  and 
installation,  plus  the  proportion¬ 
ate  cost  of  the  ventilation  and 
air  conditioning  systems  was 
$75,000.  On  a  10-year  deprecia¬ 
tion,  at  5%  interest  charges,  the  ' 
capital  cost  is  about  $9,600  per  , 
year.  We  estimate  that  energy 
charges,  including  air  condition¬ 
ing  but  allowing  for  heat  utiliza¬ 
tion  during  the  winter  are  about 
$4,500  per  year.  This  is  for 
maintaining  25  tons  of  metal  in 
a  molten  state,  and  does  not  in¬ 
clude  melting  charges,  which 
w'ould  exist  wdthout  the  pre-melt 
system.  The  estimate  for  me¬ 
chanical  and  electrical  mainten¬ 
ance  is  $2,500  annually.  Total— 
$16,600  per  year.  This  is  for 
one  master  pot  serving  six  cast¬ 
ing  machines. 

The  manpower  savings  are  not 
too  clear.  Six  “Automatics” 
without  a  pre-melt  system  would 
be  manned  by  24  men.  Six 
Supermatics  with  a  pre-melt  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  manned  by  15  men. 
However,  three  of  these  men  i 
will  be  used  as  “utility”  men  in 
the  department.  I  feel  it  is 
reasonable  to  say  that  the  pre¬ 
melt  system  represents  a  de¬ 
crease  of  four  or  five  situations 
for  six  casting  machines.  j 

• 

Decision  on  Offset 
After  2-Year  ‘Look’ 

Bastrop,  La. 

The  decision  of  the  Enterprise 
Pnblisitinff  Company,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Bastrop  Daily 
Enterprise  and  Bastrop  Clarion, 
to  purchase  a  2-unit  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban  press  came  after  a  tw'O 
year  “look”  and  study  of  news¬ 
paper  presses. 

In  a  recently  published  an¬ 
nouncement,  Bill  Chapman,  busi-  r 
ness  manager,  made  these  com-  i 
ments:  “Our  Suburban  w'eb 
offset  press  will  bring  to  the 
Enterprise  an  entirely  new  type 
of  printing  and  will  enable  the 
paper  to  print  color  as  well  as 
black  and  white.  With  a  press 
speed  of  16,000  papers  an  hour, 
the  production  will  be  greatly 
stepped  up.  This  means  readers 
of  the  Enterprise  will  get  their 
paper  faster.” 

The  present  press,  a  Duplex 
flat-bed,  was  purchased  by  the  I 
Enterprise  at  the  end  of  the  war.  I 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Housing  Ads  Should 
SeU  ‘A  Way  Of  Life’ 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

ClaNwiCied  Advertisinii  Direrlor,  Now  York  Post 


“Not  use  a  photograph  or 
artist’s  rendering  in  my  real 
estate  ad?”  gasped  the  shocked 
builder.  Alvin  Preiss,  youthful 
president  of  Preiss  &  Brown, 
New  York  advertising  agency 
which  specializes  in  classified  and 
classified  display  real  estate  ad¬ 
vertising  explained  patiently 
that  in  today’s  buyers  market,  it 
is  more  important  “to  sell  a 
way  of  life  than  four  walls.” 

Interviewed  by  this  agent 
about  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Preiss 
then  made  the  point  that  classi¬ 
fied  real  estate  adverti.sing 
needed  a  big  shot  in  the  arm  of 
something  called  “creativity.” 
In  the  interim  his  organization 
has  been  liberally  injecting  their 
own  unique  creative  touch  to 
the  real  estate  advertising  scene 
and  the  re.sults  of  their  efforts 
are  now  visible  in  newspapers 
in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Los 
Angeles,  Cincinnati,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  Miami,  Chicago  and 
of  course.  New  York. 

Zooming  in  Chicago 

Their  Chicago  billing  has 
zoomed  to  a  point  where  Mr. 
Preiss  recently  opened  a  Chi¬ 
cago  office  and  installed  at  its 
helm  a  fonner  Chicago  Tribune 
classified  ad  staffer,  Paul  Oleff. 
Bursting  at  the  seams  in  New 
York,  the  agency  last  w’eek 
made  its  second  move  within 
the  year  to  larger  quarters  at 
260  Madison  Ave. 

What  is  it  about  the  Preiss 
and  Brown  real  estate  ad  ap¬ 
proach  that’s  causing  all  the 
excitement?  According  to  Mr. 
Preiss,  his  major  contribution 
is  imaginative  use  of  visual  arts 
and  merchandising  techniques. 

The  Preiss  idea  is  to  use  art 
work  to  create  a  mood  that 
makes  the  product  desirable  or 
to  highlight  the  appeal  of  a 
housing  unit  beyond  its  physi¬ 
cal  properties. 

To  stress  the  importance  of 
‘‘buying  now”  for  a  major  home 
development,  a  Preiss  &  Brow'n 
ad  featured  a  photograph  of  a 
match  book  with  one  remain¬ 
ing  match.  The  headline  read: 
“Last  Chance.” 

To  maintain  the  picturesque, 
ocean-front  site  for  a  large 
luxury  private  home  community 
in  New  York  which  hadn’t  yet 
gone  into  construction,  the 
agency  photographed  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  couple  in  formal 
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clothes  standing  on  the  empty 
beach,  with  the  name  of  the 
home  development  written  in 
the  sand. 

Major  innovations  were  also 
introduced  into  classified  adver¬ 
tising,  with  a  liberal  use  of 
white  space,  attractive  new  type 
designs,  and  question  and 
answer  copy,  rather  than  the 
solid  blocks  of  declaratory  copy 
normally  used. 

Quick  Sales 

“The  results,”  says  Alvin 
Preiss,  “were  tremendous.  De¬ 
velopments  were  sold  out  in 
record  time  and  at  much  lower 
advertising  budgets  than  had 
been  thought  necessary.” 

Mr.  Preiss  feels  that  the 
advertising  agency’s  function 
should  neither  begin  nor  end 
with  the  ads  themselves. 

A1  Preiss  wants  to  be  in  on 
the  planning  of  a  new  apart¬ 
ment  house  or  development, 
even  before  the  architectural 
plans  are  complete<l.  “We  have 
found,”  he  says,  “that  we  can 
make  a  far  greater  advertising 
and  merchandising  contribution 
if  we  work  with  the  builder  and 
his  architect  right  from  the  in¬ 
itial  planning  stage.  Often  it  is 
possible  to  build  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  features  which  will  have 
tremendous  appeal  to  potential 
clients  without  adding  to  con¬ 
struction  costs.” 

After  considerable  study  in 
the  field,  and  drawing  on  his 
own  experience  in  selling  to  the 
consumer,  Mr.  Preiss  has  de¬ 
cided  that  it’s  the  little  things 
that  clinch  a  home  sale  or  an 
apartment  lease.  A  simple  for¬ 
mica  vanity  extension  on  the 
bathroom  wash  basin,  for  in¬ 
stance,  may  be  the  deciding 
factor  that  will  make  a  pros¬ 
pect  into  a  sale. 

This,  of  course,  tran.scends 
advertising.  A  more  correct 
name  for  his  services,  Mr. 
Preiss  feels,  is  merchandising. 
And  it  involves  more  than  just 
dreaming  up  new  features  to 
be  added  to  an  apartment  or  a 
house.  He  mu.st  also  be  able  to 
advise  the  builder  against  add¬ 
ing  certain  features  that  will 
not  contribute  substantially  to 
.sales,  he  says. 

.Some  Tips 

For  CAMs  who  help  builders 
prepare  their  advertising  it 
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might  be  helpful  to  note  some 
of  the  considerations  Mr.  Preiss 
recommends: 

A  sun  deck  on  the  roof  of  a 
middle-income  apartment  might 
be  worth  stressing  in  ads,  he 
feels.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  self-defeating  to  high¬ 
light  such  a  feature  in  advertis¬ 
ing  a  luxury  apartment  build¬ 
ing,  because  people  in  that  cate¬ 
gory  generally  expect  such  fa¬ 
cilities  as  a  matter  of  course. 

A  middle-income  building’s 
proximity  to  public  transporta¬ 
tion  would  be  an  important  ad¬ 
vertising  feature.  But  it  would 
have  little  interest  for  pros¬ 
pective  tenants  of  a  luxury 
building  who  don’t  make  use  of 
public  carriers. 

The  job  of  conveying  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  a  house  or  building 
in  an  ad  is  not  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter,  says  Mr.  Preiss.  It  can  too 
ea.sily  be  overdone.  Thus,  ad¬ 
vertising  which  stresses  the 
elegance  of  a  dwelling  can  too 
easily  create  an  image  of  osten¬ 
tation  and  drive  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  away.  Advertising  which 
stresses  the  opportunity  for 
family  togetherness  offered  by 
a  certain  house  design,  might 
unwittingly  and  disastrously 
imply  a  lack  of  privacy. 

*  *  * 

EXPANDS  ON  AD 

San  Francisco 

A  page  of  the  promotional  ad¬ 
vertising  series  placed  by  the 


National  Automobile  Dealers 
Association  in  Editor  &  Pub- 
Lisiio  was  expanded  into  a 
four-page  promotion  by  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  classified 
department. 

The  Examiner  selected  for  its 
cover  the  “Meet  Miss  Leading 
of  1962”  copy  in  which  NADA 
offered  copies  of  “Recommended 
Standards  of  Practice  for  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Selling  Automo¬ 
biles.” 

Inside  the  Examiner  listed 
three  “Did  you  know”  inquiries 
opposite  a  reproduction  of  the 
letter  NADA  sent  newspapers. 

These  said  each  of  the  25 
recommended  standards  of  prac¬ 
tice  have  been  used  for  years 
by  the  Examiner,  that  the  paper 
uses  other  ethical  safeguards 
and  the  Examiner  is  the  only 
newspaper  in  the  world  to  guar¬ 
antee  the  reliability  of  each 
w^ant  ad  it  publishes. 

A  thought-provoking  collec¬ 
tion  of  ads  appeared  on  the 
four-page  of  the  brochure  sent 
auto  dealers.  A  headline  asked: 
“What  w'ould  your  business  be 
worth  today  if  you  had  to  com¬ 
pete  with  this  type  of  adver¬ 
tising?” 

^  * 

TRONCO  PROMOTED 

Henry  A.  Tronco  has  been 
appointed  classified  telephone 
sales  manager  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Daily  News. 
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SYNDICATES 

Capital  Gets  Candid 
Comment  Column 

By  Ray  ErMin 


A  new  column  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  written  in  a  casual  and  light 
vein,  is  to  make  its  appearance 
this  month. 

The  columnist:  Russell  Baker. 

The  syndicate:  The  New  York 
Times  News  Service. 

The  format:  Jottings  about 
everj’thing  in  general  three 
times  a  week. 

Russell  Baker  once  wrote  this 
all-too-biief  autobiography: 

“I’m  a  husband,  father,  6'  1%" 
and  underweight.  Bom  in  Lou¬ 
don  County,  Va.,  which  is  half 
hillbilly  and  half  bloodless  aris¬ 
tocrat.  You  could  put  me  down 
as  a  bloodless  hillbilly  except 
that  I  haven’t  been  back  since 
I  was  5.” 

‘Writes  Like  Devil’ 

Add  to  this  life  story  of  Rus¬ 
sell  Baker  by  Russell  Baker,  on- 
observer’s  comment:  “He  looks 
like  a  stringbean  and  writes  like 
a  devil.” 

It’s  said  that  when  he  left 
college  he  became  a  newspaper 
reporter  because  he  couldn’t  de¬ 
cide  what  else  to  do — as  good  a 
reason  as  any,  perhaps.  He  has 
been  a  newspaperman  ever  since. 

Mr.  Baker  was  born  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  grew  up  in  New  Jersey 


and  Baltimore,  and  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity,  Class  of  1947.  During 
World  War  II,  he  served  two 
years  as  a  pilot  in  the  Naval 
Air  Force. 

I..ondun  Corrcspoiidciil 

He  joined  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun  after  college.  During  the 
next  several  years,  he  did  police 
and  general  reporting,  rewrite 
and  city  desk  work.  The  Sun 
sent  him  to  England  as  its  Lon¬ 
don  correspondent.  After  19 
months  in  that  post,  he  returned 
to  the  U.  S.  and  covered  the 
White  House  before  joining  the 
New  York  Times  Washington 
bureau  in  1955. 

Since  he  joined  the  Times, 
Mr.  Baker  has  reported  varied 
aspects  of  Washington  life, 
sometimes  with  biting  humor. 
He  has  covered  assignments  out¬ 
side  Washington,  too.  In  1959, 
he  accompanied  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  on  his  world  tour,  and  in 
1960  he  helped  cover  the  Presi¬ 
dential  conventions  and  cam¬ 
paigns. 

Author  of  Books 

Mr.  Baker  is  the  author  of 
“An  American  in  Washington,” 
which  has  been  described  as  “a 
jubilantly  impious  guide  to  sur- 


Russell  Baker 


vival  in  the  capital’s  marble 
wilderness.”  He  also  wrote 
“Washington,  City  on  the  Po¬ 
tomac.” 

While  he  was  in  London,  Mr. 
Baker  wrote  a  weekly  column, 
“From  a  Window  on  Fleet 
Street.”  At  Johns  Hopkins,  he 
was  managing  editor  of  the 
Newsletter.  For  all  of  his  lack  of 
early  ambition  to  be  a  newspa¬ 
perman,  he  came  to  the  craft 
somewhat  naturally  because 
there  had  been  newspapermen 
in  the  family.  (He’s  a  cousin  of 
the  late  Edwin  L.  James,  who 
was  a  famous  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times). 

“Russ”  Baker  has  chased  poli¬ 
ticians  for  years.  They  are  no 
heroes  to  him. 

“My  heroes  are  little  people,” 
he  commented  with  a  wry  grin. 

Some  Samples 

Here’s  a  random  sampling  of 
Baker  story  leads  to  indicate 
the  swift  and  light  touch  his 
new  column  is  likely  to  show: 

“Adorned  in  all  his  wrath  and 
majesty.  Senator  Walter  F. 
George  demonstrated  today  how 
to  bend  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate  to  his  wishes.”  (1955). 

“It  was  no  bombshell  Senator 
Estes  Kefauver  dropped  on 
Washington  this  morning  when 
he  announced  that  he  wanted  to 
be  President  Kefauver.”  (1955). 

Poet  Speaks 

“The  poet  moved  to  the  ros¬ 
trum  where  Presidents  and  other 
statesmen  before  him  had  looked 
dow’n  upon  the  assembled  leaders 
of  the  Republic,  and  began  to 
speak  in  vibrant,  whispered  ca¬ 
dences.”  (About  Carl  Sandburg, 
1959). 

“A  cloud  no  bigger  than  a 
I'Goldwater  for  President’  button 
hung  over  the  International 
Amphitheatre  tonight  as  the  Re¬ 
publicans  assembled  to  ratify 
the  nomination  of  Richard  M. 
Nixon.”  (1960). 

Life  can  be  a  mad  and  merry 
chase  for  Russell  Baker  —  and 
for  his  bemused  and  amused 
readers.  He  is  at  once  trenchant 
and  humorous,  informative  and 
entertaining. 


the  Town” 

.  .  .  tells  what  producer  is  seeking  what  star 
. . .  the  longest  bar  in  town  . . .  where  lobster  shifts 
got  the  name  . . .  Broadway’s  newest  twosome 
.  .  .  the  delly  that  sells  kalbsleberwurst  .  .  .  and 
the  doings  of  society  actors,  movie  tycoons,  hoofers,  composers, 
comediennes,  ex-rasslers,  bodyguards,  anyone  interesting  .  .  . 

Charles  MeHarry 

who  writes  the  column  has  an  eye  and  an  ear  for  what  readers 
want  to  read  .  .  .  the  current  excitements  in  night  clubs,  theaters, 
and  personalities  .  .  .  chit-chat.  wit.  on  the  spot  spots  .  .  .  and 
he  j>uts  in  something  for  everybody!  Popular  with  the  whole 
family,  “On  The  Town”  adds  readers  and  circulation!  For  proofs 
and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 

Chicago  Tribunc-Nctr  York  Nctrn 
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^  yndicate 
O  entences 

— Clark  Kinnaird,  whose 
“Your  America,”  “Centennial 
Scrapbook,”  and  “Parade  of 
Books”  columns  appear  in  news¬ 
papers  serviced  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  is  now',  by  in¬ 
vitation,  a  regular  broadcaster 
over  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Radio  Network.  Mr.  Kin¬ 
naird  talks  on  phases  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history  of  particular  inter¬ 
est  to  men  and  their  families  at 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  posts 
overseas.  The  programs,  origi¬ 
nating  in  New  S’ork,  go  through 
AFRN  shortwave  facilities  to 
stations  in  Europe,  the  Carib¬ 
bean  and  East. 
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— A  recent  column  by  Dr. 
George  W.  Crane  (The  Hopkins 
Syndicate,  Chicago)  about  the 
Horatio  Alger-like  career  of  Sen. 
Olin  D.  Johnston  (D.-S.  C.)  was  i 
inserted  in  toto  in  the  Con- 
(fressionnl  Rerord  by  Sen.  Her¬ 
man  Talmadge  (D.-Ga.). 

— Hunter  S.  Thompson,  for¬ 
merly  a  free-lance  travel  writer 
in  the  U.  S.  and  once  a  reporter 
for  the  Middletown  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Reeord,  is  syndicating  arti¬ 
cles  from  South  America  to  sev¬ 
eral  U.  S.  newspapers. 

— Famous  swim  coach  Gus  ^ 
Ryder  is  writing  a  three-a-week 
summer  feature,  “Sink  or 
Swim,”  with  illustrations  by 
Hugh  McClelland,  for  the  To¬ 
ronto  Telegram  News  Service. 

— One  of  Canada’s  outstand¬ 
ing  editors,  Lubor  J.  Zink, 
Brandon  (Man.)  Sun,  soon  will 
begin  writing  a  political  and 
economic  affairs  column  out  of 
Ottawa  for  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram  News  Service.  Mr.  Zink 
won  a  National  Newspaper 
Award  in  Canada  last  year  for 
his  editorials. 

— Walt  Kelly’s  “Pogo”  strip, 
distributed  by  the  Hall  Syndi-  , 
cate,  was  used  over  an  editorial 
in  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-  f 
Star.  The  newspaper  commented  | 
on  a  news  story  which  reported  |; 
that  Russia  wanted  to  cooperate  t 
with  the  U.  S.  on  a  coordinated  | 
space  research  program.  Over  | 
the  Star’s  editorial  was  a  two  I 
panel  section  of  a  Pogo  strip  i 
in  which  one  character  says,  “Is 
true  that  I  am  love  fellow  men. 

.  .  .  Want  only  to  do  you  big, 
fat  favor.”  In  the  second  strip 
one  of  the  main  characters  in 
“Pogoland”  answers:  “Last  time 
you  did  us  a  favor  most  of  us 
was  out  of  the  hospital  in  only 
a  couple  of  days.” 
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Cullen  Moore  Has 
New  Lunar  Guide 
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Cullen  Moore,  who  writes  and 
syndicates  an  astrology  feature, 

I  “Stars  &  Lovers,”  which  com¬ 
bines  modern  psychology  with 
ancient  Zodiac  lore,  is  now  be¬ 
ginning  a  new  daily  lunar  guide 
called  “Moon  Messages,”  to  help 
readers  tie  in  their  activities 
with  the  moon’s  vibrations. 

Mrs.  Moore  syndicates  the  two 
features  from  a  studio  at  101  E. 

I  72nd  St.,  New  York  21.  She 
I  maintains  a  staff  to  help  her 
answ'er  her  voluminous  mail. 

3  (loiilinenls 

The  column  has  been  syndi- 
I  rated  on  three  continents.  For 
i  more  than  a  decade,  Mrs.  Moore 
I  has  contributed  to  national 
magazines  on  the  subject  of  love, 
mating  and  biographical 
sketches.  She  writes  two  legular 
monthly  features  for  American 
Astrology  Magazine  delineating 
the  stars  for  serious  students  of 
the  horoscope. 

For  the  last  10  years,  Cullen 
Moore  has  been  doing  extensive 
re.search  to  relate  the  stars  to 
man’s  lovelife.  She  travels  wide¬ 
ly  and  gives  her  readers  the 
.  benefit  of  tips  and  hints  on  ro- 
^  mance  gleaned  from  other  lands. 

She  was  born  in  Anderson, 
S.  C.,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
G.  Cullen  Sullivan,  founding  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  city’s  leading  news¬ 
paper  and  city  attorney  for  30 
years.  With  journalists  on  both 
sides  of  her  family  (a  cousin  is 
a  foreign  correspondent  and  her 
brother  once  published  and 
edited  a  newspaper  in  Georgia), 
Mrs.  Moore  says  her  use  of  the 
Zodiac  in  her  writing  did  not 
surprise  them  too  much. 

No  Religious  CktnflicI 

“1  have  always  made  up  the 
horo.scopes  of  my  friends,”  she 
said  with  a  smile.  “My  grand¬ 
father  was  a  Moravian  minister 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  I  feel 
strongly  there  should  be  no  con- 
I  flict  between  anyone’s  religion 
I  and  astrology. 

■  “.Astrology  is  not  fortune- 
j  telling,”  she  cautioned.  “It  is  a 
t  science  of  influences  and  cycles, 
j  Only  your  Maker  could  tell  you 
5  the  number  of  your  days.  But 
is  cosmic  vibrations  help  all  of  us 
to  understand  each  other  better 
and  to  harmonize  our  differ¬ 
ences.  It  is  precisely  in  the  field 
of  human  relations  that  astro- 
logy  can  be  of  such  benefit.” 

Mrs.  Moore  began  syndicating 
her  astrology  column  in  1951. 
She  wants  to  build  her  present 

string  of  newspapers  to  50  in 


Cullen  Moore 


number,  she  said,  adding  that 
she  could  not  handle  her  unusual 
and  i)ersonalized  service  for 
more  than  that  number. 

Cullen  Moore  appeared  with 
Bud  Collyer  on  the  CBS  show, 
“To  Tell  The  Truth”  April  .30 
and  it  will  be  repeated  Aug.  20. 

The  combining  of  psychology 
with  astrology  and  the  giving  of 
personalized  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions,  both  in  her  columns  and 
in  her  mail,  make  her  service 
most  unusual,  Mrs.  Moore  says. 

The  stars  have  been  unusually 
kind  to  Cullen  Moore.  She  is  a 
beautiful,  radiant  and  intensely 
happy  young  woman,  the  wife 
of  a  paper  company  executive. 


HEALTH  COLUMNIST— Dr.  Jere¬ 
miah  Stamler,  director  of  the 
chronic  control  division  and  the 
heart  disease  contre*  program  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Health,  has 
begun  a  weekly  column  on  "Good 
Health  Is  Good  Sense"  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  The  column 
is  included  in  the  CDN  Weekend 
Feature  Package  sent  by  the  Sun- 
Times — Daily  News  Syndicate. 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


A  new  advice  book  of  especial  | 
interest  to  newspaper  writers  is  , 
“Writing  and  Selling  Magazine 
Articles”  (The  Writer,  Inc., 
Publishers,  8  Arlington  St., 
Boston  16,  Mass.  $5).  The  funda¬ 
mentals  of  successful  article 
writing  are  set  forth  clearly  by 
the  author,  Omer  Henry,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  magazine  writer  himself. 

«  *  *  , 

Jimmy  Breslin,  a  sports  j 
reporter  for  the  New  York  j 
Journal- American  before  he  j 
l)ecame  a  free-lance  writer,  is  | 
author  of  “Sunny  Jim:  The  life 
of  America’s  most  beloved  horse¬ 
man,  James  Fitzsimmons” 
(Doubleday.  $4.50). 

tf  e  * 

“Versions  of  Censorship,”  an  i 
anthology  edited  by  John  McCor¬ 
mick,  professor  of  comparative 
literature  at  Rutgers  University, 
and  his  wife,  Mairi  Macinnes 
(Aldine  Publishing  Co.,  64  E. 
Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago  5,  Ill.  ; 
$5.75)  devotes  a  large  section  to  ! 
censorship  and  the  news.  A  letter  i 
written  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
other  essays  are  reproduced  on  i 
the  subject  of  newspapers  and 
censorship. 


*  * 

Tom  Pease,  a  freciuent  con-  j 
tributor  of  verse  about  news¬ 
paper  work  to  E&P,  is  author  of  1 
“Pudoria,”  a  novel  about  what  [ 
happens  when  a  country’s  cen-  j 
sors  forbid  all  talk  of  money —  i 
and  sex  becomes  the  national 
pastime  (Lyle  Stuart,  Publisher,  i 
225  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  12.  i 
$3.95). 

*  *  * 

Andrew  Berding,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Times-Star,  New  York 
Times,  Associated  Press,  Euro¬ 
pean  Edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  London 
Daily  Express,  is  author  of 
“Foreign  Affairs  and  You!” 
(Doubleday  will  publish  it  July 
27).  Mr.  Berding  is  a  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs. 

if  e  * 

“He  was  one  of  the  handful 
of  gi-eat  reporters  of  our  era,” 
Ben  Hecht  writes  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  “Bob  Casey’s  Grand 
Slam”  (Bobbs-Merrill,  $5,  July 
30),  an  anthology  culled  from 
the  many  best-selling  books 
written  by  the  former  reporter 
and  foreign  correspondent  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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Effective  ROP  Color 
Is  in  Beholder’s  Eye 


Montreal 

Four  out  of  six  significant 
differences  out  of  a  total  of  180 
measurements  of  four  identical 
full-page,  full-color  ROP  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  ads  fav'ored 
newspaper  color,  according  to  a 
sound  color  film  unreeled  here 
this  week  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  at  the  closing 
session  of  the  summer  meeting 
of  the  Newspaper  Adv'ertising 
Executives  Association. 

Entitled,  “The  Eye  of  the  Be¬ 
holder,”  the  15-minute  film  was 
produced  under  the  direction  of 
Ted  Barash,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  promotion  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau.  Through  comparison  of 
identical  color  ads  run  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  by  Pepsi¬ 
Cola,  Old  Taylor  Kentucky  Bour¬ 
bon,  Swift’s  Ham,  and  Continen¬ 
tal  Airlines,  the  film  refutes  the 
impression  that  newspaper  color 
affords  less  of  an  impression  and 
appreciation  than  magazines; 
creates  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
agency  creative  personnel  to 
prepare  material  for  newspa¬ 
pers;  and  demonstrates  how 
newspaper,  properly  used,  can 
be  rewarding  to  advertisers  both 
from  the  sales  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  points  of  view  as  well  as 
creatively. 

The  film  is  well-laced  with  re¬ 
search  to  demonstrate  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  its  thesis  for  media  and 
research  people. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  Mr. 
Barash  premiered  the  Bureau’s 
other  sound  film,  “Newspaper,” 
which  shows  the  media’s  special 
abilities  to  communicate  news 
and  ideas  to  the  reader  (E&P, 
July  7,  page  17). 

600  Woman  Teslod 

Research  appearing  in  the 
film,  “The  Eye  of  the  Beholder,” 
is  based  on  tests  of  the  four, 
full-page,  full-color  ROP  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  ads  made 
with  600  women  test  subjects  — 
300  exposed  to  a  test  magazine, 
300  exposed  to  a  test  newspaper, 
and  both  groups  matched  on  the 
basis  of  similar  socio-economic 
characteristics. 

A  breakdown  of  the  percent¬ 
age  of  women  exposed  to  each 
of  the  four  ads  shows:  Pepsi¬ 
Cola — Newspapers,  37%  ;  Maga¬ 
zines,  35% ;  Continental  Air¬ 
lines — Newspapers,  38%  ;  Maga¬ 
zines,  44%  ;  Swift  &  Company — 
Newspapers,  31%;  Magazines, 
36%  ;  Old  Taylor — Newspapers, 
29%;  Magazines,  22%. 

The  film  notes  that  for  each 
of  the  test  ads  the  percentage 
of  recall  by  the  “newspaper- 


ladies”  and  the  “magazine- 
ladies”  was  so  close  that  there 
weie  no  statistically  significant 
differences  between  the  two 
groups. 

RfH'ognilion  of  .4d> 

The  percentage  breakdown  of 
women  who  recognized  having 
seen  each  ad  also  shows  no 
significant  difference  in  percent¬ 
age  of  recognition  between  the 
two  groups:  Old  Taylor — News¬ 
papers,  62%  ;  Magazines,  55%  ; 
Pepsi-Cola — Newspapers,  64*^4  ; 
Magazines,  66% ;  Continental 
Airlines  —  Newspapers,  74%; 
Magazines,  77%;  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany — Newspapers,  66%  ;  Mag¬ 
azines,  74%. 

The  women  were  next  asked 
to  register  their  reactions  to 
various  emotional  appeals  in  the 
test  newspaper  and  magazine 
ads  on  what  is  called  a  “seman¬ 
tic  scale.”  With  “taste”  appeal, 
for  example,  “Would  taste  good” 
appears  on  the  positive  end  of 
the  semantic  scale.  On  the  nega¬ 
tive  end,  “Would  not  taste  good.” 
Between  these  two  poles  is  a 
spectrum  of  degrees  of  intensity 
of  feeling  ranging  from  “very” 
to  “somewhat”  on  the  positive 
side  through  a  neutral  “neither” 
zone  to  “somewhat”  and  “very” 
on  the  negative  side. 

The  women  were  rated  on 
their  reaction  to  a  series  of  such 
emotional  scales  for  each  test 
ad.  For  the  Old  Taylor  ad,  for 
example,  the  “Would  taste  good” 
scale  drew  a  “very”  positive  re¬ 
sponse  of  31%  from  the  news¬ 
paper  gioup;  27  %f  from  the 
magazine  group,  again  no  sig¬ 
nificant  difference.  Other  degrees 
of  intensity  of  feeling  for  the 
Old  Taylor  showed  no  significant 
difference  as  follows:  “Rich, 
warm  feeling”  —  Newspapers, 
26%  ;  Magazine,  29%r  ;  “Smooth, 
mellow  drink”  —  Newspapers, 
26% ;  Magazines,  24% ;  “Eye¬ 
catching”  —  Newspapers,  46'^  o ; 
Magazines,  50%r;  “Modem”  — 
Newspapers,  57%;  Magazines, 
51%;  “Refreshing”  —  Newspa¬ 
pers,  57%;  Magazines,  60%; 
“Exciting” — Newspapers,  37 % ; 
Magazines,  44%  ;  “Enjoy  being 
there”  —  Newspapers,  66%; 
Magazines,  67%;  “Luxurious 
equipment” — Newspapers,  67';^; 
Magazines,  68%. 

Swifl  Ham  Ad 

Measurements  of  the  Swift 
Premium  Ham  ad  for  its  emo¬ 
tional  tones  generated  on  the 
semantic  scale  likewise  showed 
no  significant  difference.  It  was 
“eye-catching”  almost  equally  in 


the  two  media:  Newspapers, 
72%  ;  Magazines,  73%.  Did  the 
ad  make  the  women  “want  to 
serve  ham?”  —  Newspapers, 
77%  ;  Magazines,  71%.  “Would 
taste  good”  —  Newspapers, 
1)1%  ;  Magazines,  92%. 

According  to  the  Bureau  film, 
some  significant  differences  did 
show  up,  however.  Thirty-four 
percent  of  the  newspaper  group 
felt  the  Old  Taylor  ad  to  be 
“modem”  as  against  21%  of 
the  magazine  group.  More  of  the 
newspaper  group  (47%)  felt  the 
Old  Taylor  ad  to  be  “eye-catch¬ 
ing”  than  the  magazine  group 
(34%).  More  of  the  magazine 
group  (30%)  disliked  the  colors 
of  the  Old  Taylor  ad  as  “too 
dull,  too  dark”  as  against  11% 
for  the  newspaper  group.  More 
of  the  newspaper  group  (53%) 
remembered  the  chef  illustrated 
in  the  Continental  Airlines  ad 
as  did  the  magazine  group 
(21%). 

More  of  the  magazine  group 
(39%  )  thought  the  people  in  the 
Pepsi-Cola  ad  were  “handsome,” 
compared  with  20%  of  the  news¬ 
paper  group,  and  more  of  the 
magazine  group  (71%)  liked  the 
children  used  in  the  Swift  Ham 
ad  as  against  56%  of  the  news¬ 
paper  group. 

Summary 

In  summary,  the  film  points 
out  that  out  of  180  measure¬ 
ments  on  the  test  ads,  “exactly 
six  significant  differences  existed 
and  four  of  these  favor  the 
newspaper.” 

“In  short,  the  two  sets  of  ads 
in  the  two  media  were  experi¬ 
enced  in  essentially  the  same 
way  and  to  the  same  emotional 
degree  by  the  two  groups,”  the 
film  continues.  “Is  there  a  meas- 
ureable  difference  in  perception 
of  color  quality?  Not  to  the  eye 
of  the  consumer,  when  she  sees 
the  ad  in  context  as  normal  ad¬ 
vertising  communication.” 

“What  finally  counts  is  what 
the  consumer  brings  to  the  ad 
she  sees.  For  the  power  of  the 
ad  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder, 
and  it’s  the  beholder  —  the  con¬ 
sumer  —  who  brings  fire  and 
life  to  the  printed  page.” 

As  an  example  of  just  how 
great  this  power  is  when  awak¬ 
ened  by  newspaper  ROP  color 
ads,  the  film  cites  cases  of  both 
national  and  retail  accounts  that 
have  used  ROP  color  success¬ 
fully  —  Taystee  Bread;  Sara 
Lee  Kitchens;  Beam’s  Whiskey, 
to  name  a  few. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising’s 
film  clo.ses  by  supplying  a  few 
simple  principles  to  observe  in 
the  use  of  ROP  newspaper  color. 
For  example,  newspaper  ROP 
color  is  “at  its  enticing  best” 
when  it  enhances  realism  by 
showing  the  product  in  its  natu¬ 
ral  color;  ensuring  quick  identi¬ 
fication  of  product  and  pack¬ 


age;  making  possible  “partner¬ 
ship  ads”  for  related  products, 
allowing  national  brands  to  team 
up  with  local  brands;  localizing 
price  and  place  by  high-lighting 
these  factors  in  color;  guaran¬ 
teeing  strong  point-of-sale  iden¬ 
tification;  earning  high  atten¬ 
tion  value  and  high  retention 
value;  and  by  helping  to  create 
new  sales  records  by  seizing  the 
eye  and  winning  the  buying  in¬ 
terest  of  the  consumers. 

“For  it  is  the  consumer  who 
is  the  final  judge  of  advertis¬ 
ing,”  the  film  concludes.  “It  is 
the  consumer  who  reacts  posi¬ 
tively  and  intensely  to  ROP 
color  ads  because  he  sees  them 
in  context;  brings  to  them  the 
riches  of  his  own  imagination; 
the  vision  of  his  creative  eye. 

“His  eye’s  judgment  tells  him 
where  he  is;  reveals  the  context 
that  shapes  the  things  he  sees; 
helps  generate  the  power  of  the 
image  on  the  page  that  then  ex¬ 
erts  power  on  the  eye  —  the  eye 
of  the  beholder!” 


McClure 
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Procter  &  Gamble;  American  i 
Chicle  Co.  and  Dentyne  Gum;  ; 
Continental  Baking  Co. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  said  the  Bureau 
has  also  l)een  busy  in  the  jewelry 
industry  and  has  already  staged 
presentations  for  Bulova,  Elgin, 
“where  we  know  w’e  have  made 
a  sale,”  and  Timex,  “where  we 
think  we  have  a  very  good 
chance  of  making  a  sale.” 

Carling  Brewing  Company, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  given  a  pitch 
entitled  “Open  More  Doors  To 
Sales  for  (darling  Black  Label 
Beer  Through  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising.”  Mr.  Lipscomb  said 
that  other  pitches  were  made  to 
Carling’s  Cleveland,  Tacoma, 
Baltimore,  Belleville,  and  Nat- 
tick  divisions. 

Another  Target  Account  pre¬ 
sentation  was  made  to  Colgate- 
Palmolive  Company  a  week  ago. 

At  this  point  in  Messrs.  Lips¬ 
comb’s  and  Kauffman’s  report  to 
NAEA,  Mr.  Bara.sh  showed  the 
film  “Newspaper.” 

In  closing,  Mr.  Lipscomb 
asked  for  NAEA  reaction  to  the 
Bureau’s  activities.  “If  you  have 
any  questions,  regarding  any 
phase  of  our  activity,  please  ask 
us,”  he  said.  “Ours  is  a  partner¬ 
ship.  Your  problems  and  ours 
are  really  the  same.  We  welcome 
your  suggestions.” 

Sears  Media  Practices 

The  thinking  behind  Sears 
Roebuck  &  Co.’s  media  practices, 
rather  than  policies,  was  spelkd- 
(Contimied  on  page  60) 
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HEADLINE  NEWS  from 
NEWSPRINT  FACTS 

^  7  YEARS’  OPERATIONS  SHOW  SMALLER  RETURN 

ON  GROWING  INVESTMENT  OF  CANADIAN  MILLS 

.  .  .  Earnings  of  seven  representative  Canadian  newsprint  mills 
measured  as  percentage  of  return  on  stockholder  equity  have  declined 
from  14.8  percent  in  1955  to  8.6  percent  in  1961.  Drop  is  much  sharper 
than  average  for  U.  S.  manufacturing. 

NEWSPRINT  RESEARCH  AT  AN  ALL-TIME  HIGH 

AS  LABS  WORK  TO  EASE  COSTS,  BOOST  QUALITY 

. , .  Research  staffs  and  budgets  of  newsprint  mills,  their  suppliers,  and 
industry  organizations  are  at  record  levels,  says  head  of  industry- 
supported  Pulp  &  Paper  Re.search  Institute  of  Canada.  Rising  costs 
and  competition  make  science  crucial  tool. 


NEWSPRINT  SHARE  OF  DAILIES’  EXPENSE  DOLLAR 

DECLINES  AGAIN  FOR  SIXTH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR 

.  .  .  Analysis  of  Editor  &  Publisher’s  annual  study  of  newspaper  ex¬ 
penses  indicates  that  drop  in  dailies’  relative  expenditure  for  newsprint 
reflects  stable  newsprint  price  in  time  of  otherwise-rising  costs. 


ik  ’CLASSIFIED’  USING  MILLION  TONS  OF  NEWSPRINT 

IN  PERFORMING  THREE  1962  ECONOMIC  FEATS 

. . .  Classified  ads  are  heading  for  a  banner  year  as  help-wanted  linage 
runs  30  to  97  percent  ahead  of  1961  in  some  areas.  “Classified”  will 
also  sell  or  rent  several  million  homes  and  move  a  record  number  of 
used  cars. 


The  headlines  and  snmmaries  of  articles  here  are 
taken  from  the  June-Jnly  issue  of  Newsprint  Facts. 
To  receive  this  and  other  issues  write: 

NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 

150  East  42nd  Street  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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out  by  Ashley  Offill,  manager 
of  media-research  division, 


an  average  cost  per  page  per  tion  package.  This  store’s  tive  retailers.  He  said  that  last 
thousand  (CPM)  of  $9.40,”  he  budget,  also,  allows  them  40  year,  one  paper  in  every  five  did 
said.  “All  papers  having  from  inches  of  space  at  the  combina-  not  return  the  form. 

35,000  to  40,000  circulation  have  tion  rate — or  they  can  buy  36  “More  than  a  handful  said  ihe 
an  average  CPM  of  $7.35.  These  inches  in  one  paper  for  gas  information  was  not  available, 
are  compared  with  a  CPM  of  stoves  and  36  inches  in  the  other  or  that  it  was  confidential.  This 
$4.75  for  circulars.  In  larger  paper  for  electric  stoves.  Both  doesn’t  help  to  sell  more  news- 


national  retail  sales  promotion  cities  where  distributors  are  items  can  be  exposed  for  more  paper  space,”  Mr.  Offill  said, 
and  advertising  deuartment  for  instead  of  the  mails,  the  representative  departmental  Mr.  Offill  pointed  out  that  the 


Sears. 

Emphasizing  that  “if  there  is 


circular  CPM  is  approximately 
$3.25 — which  is  the  same  as  the 


one  thing  we  don’t  seem  to  have,  CPM  for  large  metropolitan 
it  is  any  one  policy  with  respect  >^P"’spapers  that  average  315,000 
to  media,”  Mr.  Offill  explained  circulation  each, 
that  the  reason  for  this  is  that  may  say,  ‘Newspapers 

Sears  has  740  retail  stories  in  ^nd  circulars  aren  t  the  same,  so 


“\ou  may  say,  ‘Newspapers  had  been  merchandising  some 
and  circulars  aren’t  the  same,  so  60,000  inches  of  space  a  year  in 


coverage.”  verdict  of  Sears  management 

across  the  nation  is  that  “no 
Cut  to  Half  other  medium  touches  so  inti- 

Mr.  Offill  told  how  recently  mately  the  lives  of  retailers  as 
one  of  Sears’  larger  “B”  stores  hometown  newspaper.” 

International  Ad  Scene 

60,000  inches  of  space  a  year  in 

its  tw'o  daily  papers.  A  picture  of  the  international 


some  560  marketing  areas  and  can’t  really  compare  these  its  tw'o  daily  papers.  A  picture  of  the  international 

that  management  in  each  mar-  dollar  figures’,”  Mr.  Offill  con-  “This  had  to  be  reduced  to  advertising  and  marketing  scene 

keting  area  makes  its  own  t'oued.  “That’s  very  true — just  half  this  amount  when  a  com-  was  painted  for  NAEA  dele- 

decisions  concerning  media  you  can’t  say  a  Ford  Falcon  bination  rate  was  instituted  by  gates  by  Douglas  Bain,  man- 

selection.  ^  Lincoln  Continental  are  the  papers  which  replaced  the  aging  director  of  the  Inter- 

He  said  that  in  1961,  these  same.  They  do  have  one  former  single-paper  rate  struc-  national  Company  for  S.  H. 


retail  stores  invested  almost  thing  in  common,  however,  and  ture,”  Mr.  Offill  said.  “Our  local 
$75,000,000  in  promotional  that  is  transportation.  News-  management  found  the  new  plan 


Benson,  Ltd.,  London. 

Mr.  Bain  suggested  that  news- 


media,  broken  down  as  follows:  Papers  and  circulars  are  not  was  too  inflexible  for  some  paper  publishers  “make  sure 
Newspapers,  $53,000,000,  or  directly  comparable,  though  both  merchandising  situations  and  they  are  establishing  sound, 
72'^;  ;  circulars,  $9,500,000,  or  «i^t  on  a  common  ground  by  switched  10%  of  its  appropria-  realistic  rates;  that  they  are 
IZ'i  ;  radio-tv,  $1,500,000,  or  offering  transportation  to  adver-  tion  to  radio.”  giving  basic  and  sound  commis- 

2%  ; '  and  miscellaneous,  under  tisers.  Direct  cost  comparison,  Mr.  Offill  made  a  number  of  sion  to  all  accredited  advertising 
which  Sears  groups  its  national  therefore,  is  but  one  of  the  suggestions  to  newspapers  con-  agencies,  and  that  they  watch 
magazine  campaign,  $10,000,000,  several  factors  that  must  be  cerning  their  rate  cards  and  carefully  the  list  to  whom  they 
or  13%.  considered.”  contracts.  He  said  many  rate  give  accreditation.” 

Last  year,  Mr.  Offill  .said,  Offill  said  that  Sears’  cards  are  incomplete  and  may  Ad  agencies,  he  said,  should 


considered.’ 


contracts.  He  said  many  rate  give  accreditation.” 


Last  year,  Mr.  Offill  .said,  Offill  said  that  Sears’  cards  are  incomplete  and  may  Ad  agencies,  he  said,  should 

Sears  retail  stores  purchased  widespread  use  of  radio  as  com-  not  list  all  available  rates  for  recognize  that  there  are  “no 
265,000,000  lines  of  advertising  P^red  to  tv  is  explained  in  part  black  and  white,  HOP  color,  corners  to  be  cut,  and  particu- 
in  more  than  900  newspapers,  ^y  Oie  relatively  love  cost  of  pre-  comics,  or  roto  supplements.  He  larly  that  they  must  not  attempt 
“We  average  about  3,400  locally-  Paring  material  for  use  on  the  said  some  do  not  show  the  cash  reduction  in  standard  of  service 


prepared  ads  per  week.  The  fpvmer  as  compared  to  the  con-  discount,  though  one  is  allowed,  as  a  device  to  obtain  profit,  but 

reason  we  spend  most  of  our  sidevably  higher  preparation  “While  discounts  from  a  base  should  be  prepared  to  recognize 

advertising  dollars  in  news-  costs  for  tv.  rate  may  be  shown  for  volume,  that  their  remuneration  should 

papers  is  that  traditionally,  “Stores  in  a  relatively  few  continuity,  frequency,  pages,  be  related  directly  to  the  sales 

they  have  afforded  us  the  best  aveas  account  for  most  of  the  tv  sections,  etc.  it  is  often  difficult  chart  of  the  product  or  service 

results  on  our  investment.  They  expenditures,  and  there  is  not  or  confusing  to  figure  out  net  they  are  handling.” 

give  us  a  mass  audience,  locally  enough  uniformity  in  their  pro-  rates  for  such  buys,”  he  said,  Mr.  Bain  charged  that  there 
fast  action,  flexibility,  and  a  low  pvamming  for  us  to  produce  adding  that  newspapers  should  is  a  lack  of  information  in  many 

cost  channel  of  local  consumer  centrally  a  syndicated  service,  examine  their  rate  card  to  see  countries  about  the  audience 


papers  is  that  tracfitionally. 


such  as  our  newspaper  mat  serv- 


contact,”  Mr.  Offill  said.  fuen  as  our  newsp£ 

The  Sears  executive  explained  explained. 

Sears’  eff^tive  use  of  circulars 
He  said  they  permit  display  of 

a  large  number  of  representative  In  discussing  w 


whether  it  contains  all  rates,  advertisers  try  to  reach,  and 
and  v  hether  all  terms  and  con-  that  in  many  cases  there  are  not 
ditions  are  stated  clearly  and  reliable  audited  circulations. 


explained  fully. 


‘There  are  comparatively  few 


a  large  number  of  representative  In  discussing  what  he  called  He  made  similar  comments  territories  in  which  adequate 
items  of  merchandise  in  a  dom-  the  “advertising  load,”  Mr.  about  terms  included  in  the  con-  readership  figures  are  avail- 


inant,  economical  way.  Cover-  Offill  said  that  retailers  fre-  tract  forms  of  some  papers. 


able,”  Mr.  Bain  said,  adding  that 


age  is  easily  controlled  and  quently  need  less  than  full  news-  “At  times  we  are  not  certain  “the  same  goes”  for  radio-tv, 
flexible.  In  addition,  Mr.  Offill  paper  coverage  when  advertising  just  what  a  store  is  buying,  or  cinema  and  outdoor, 
said  that  customers  find  it  con-  many  lines  or  items  in  their  what  the  net  rate  is,”  Mr.  Offill  I  'K'  A  <1 

venient  to  refer  to  circulars  stores.  said.  “Also,  can’t  these  aids  be  txlnbii  Awar  h 

when  shopping.  He  noted  that  “I  am  referring,  especially,  to  printed  in  type  that  is  large  During  the  NAEA  meeting 
circulars  represent  a  change  of  metropolitan  areas  having  more  enough  to  be  read  without  using  plaques  were  presented  to  vari- 
pace  from  advertising  in  con-  than  one  new-spaper,”  he  said,  a  magnifying  glass?  One  of  qus  newspapers  for  their  entries 
ventional  media.  “Say  there  are  two  stores  located  several  8V^-x-ll  inch  pages  are  in  the  annual  exhibits  of  special 

“From  the  economy  stand-  in  similar-sized  markets.  In  preferable  to  a  single  5-x-7  inch  sections  and  promotions.  Two 


Say  there  are  two  stores  located  several  8'^-x-ll  inch  pages  are  in  the  annual  exhibits  of  special 
“From  the  economy  stand-  in  similar-sized  markets.  In  preferable  to  a  single  5-x-7  inch  sections  and  promotions.  Two 
point,  circular  costs  are  most  Market  ‘A’  the  AM  and  PM  card  or  form  that  is  crowded  plaques  went  to  the  Norfolk 


favorable  in  medium  size  and  papers  sell  in  forced  combina- 
smaller  markets,”  he  said.  “Zone  tion.  Our  store  has  a  budget  that  Mr.  Offill  also  asked  news-  for  the  daily’s  Charge- A-Plate 
‘B’  .stores,  which  are  generally  will  allow  them  to  buy  40  inches  papers  to  inform  Sears  head-  promotion;  the  other  for  a  cam- 
in  the  medium  to  smaller  market  for  the  stove  department  for  the  quarters  when  rate  changes  are  paign  promoting  co-op  adver- 

size  range,  use  them  with  month.  If  the  market  for  stoves  made.  He  said  that  normally  tising.  Other  plaques  went  to 
greater  consistency  than  the  is  divided  equally  between  gas  Sears  stores  forward  contracts  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
larger  ‘A’  store  operations,  and  electric  models,  it  is  import-  to  Chicago  for  review  at  which  for  a  garden  primer  section;  the 
though  some  metropolitan  area  ant  to  cover  both  types  in  our  time  the  home  office  records  rate  Montreal  Gazette  for  a  bowling 

groups  use  them  regularly,”  he  advertising.  In  this  case  there  is  changes.  section;  and  the  Watertoum 

said.  a  choice  of  exposing  a  gas  or  an  “In  some  cases,  however,  rates  (g,  d.)  Public  Opinion  for  its 


with  small,  hard-to-read  type.”  (Va.)  Virginian  Pilot.  One  was 


groups  use  them  regularly,”  he  advertising.  In  this  case  there  is  changes. 


a  choice  of  exposing  a  gas  or  an  “In  some  cases,  however,  rates 


Relative  (kjsts  aren’t  enough  inches  to  advertise  year  and  we  don’t  find  out  about 

By  way  of  explanation,  Mr.  both.”  the  change  until  months  later.” 

'ffill  cited  several  examples  of  Mr.  Offill  continued:  “In  mar-  He  said  that  annually  Sears 


electric  model  because  there  are  revised  during  the  contract  community  service  advertising. 


There  were  a  total  of  893 


Offill  cited  several  examples  of 


the  change  until  months  later.”  entries  in  the  exhibit,  according 
He  said  that  annually  Sears  to  Lawrence  E.  Gerr;‘ty,  exhibits 


relative  costs  of  new'spapers  and  ket  ‘B,’  however,  management  mails  a  form  to  newspapers  on  chairman  and  advertising-pro¬ 
circulars.  of  the  AM  and  PM  papers  offer  its  schedule,  requesting  Sears  motion  director  for  Rowdey  Pub- 

“All  papers  having  from  reasonable  rates  for  either  linage  for  the  year  as  well  as  lications,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
15,000  to  20,000  circulation  have  paper,  as  well  as  the  combina-  linage  of  its  principal  competi-  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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{Continued  from  page  60) 


Comics  ‘Undersold’ 

Color  comics  advertising  “is 
one  of  the  most  undersold  prod¬ 
ucts  existent,”  according  to 
Laurence  T.  Herman,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News. 

He  told  the  closing  session  of 
NAEA  that  if  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  would  ex¬ 
amine  the  efforts  of  their  sales 
staffs  in  this  medium  they’d 
find  the  efforts  “pulling.” 

Mr.  Herman  cited  examples 
of  what  the  Detroit  News  has 
been  doing  in  selling  color  comics 
advertising  and  pointed  out  that 
the  examples  he  was  giving  “are 
but  a  glimpse  of  what  might 
have  been.” 

He  said  that  “some  of  you” 
have  already  “thiown  in  the 
towel  and  are  determined  to 
print  six  or  eight  pages,  period. 
No  advertising;  cut  costs;  bleed 
the  last  drop  of  comics  reader 
interest  for  circulation  value 
only;  save  paper  and  ink  and 
let  go  at  that.” 

445  on  Sunday 

Mr.  Herman  noted  that  445 
Sunday  papers  in  the  U.  S. 
alone  have  color  comics  adver¬ 
tising  availabilities.  “That’s 
what  they  are  —  availabilities. 
Can’t  we  make  them  actualities? 
Yes,  even  at  this  late  date,”  he 
said. 

He  urged  newspapers  to  look 
for  quality  color  comics  adver¬ 
tisers  who  use  great  continuity; 
advertisers  with  merchandise  of 
intrinsic  competitive  value;  ad¬ 
vertisers  whose  reputation  is 
universally  acclaimed  and  whose 
stamp  of  approval  is  “the  ster¬ 
ling  of  our  silver.” 

Mr.  Herman  continued:  “Re¬ 
tail  advertisers  who  can  get 
immediate,  provable,  sizable  re¬ 
sults  of  such  scope  as  to  start 
the  ripples  of  influence  that  are 
pretentious  enough  to  change 
the  thinking  of  important  peo¬ 
ple  in  important  places. 

Detroit  Example 

Mr.  Herman  described  how 
the  Detroit  News  used  this  kind 
of  thinking  to  sell  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  on  a  schedule  in  color 
comics  for  a  tire  promotion. 
Sears  started  in  mid  ’59  and  ex¬ 
tended  its  campaign  well  into 
’60  and  used  about  40  color  ads 
and  40,000  lines.  In  1960,  he 
added,  the  News  carried  only  six 
retailers. 

“But  when  we  began  to  push, 
using  Sears’  success  as  the 
rallying  cry,  we  stepped  up  to 
17  new  advertisers  and  53,042 
plus  lines,”  Mr.  Herman  said. 

editor  &.  PUBLISHER 


Richard  E.  Berlin,  president, 
Hearst  Corporation,  this  week 
announced  Hearst  interests  had 
contracted  to  purchase  complete 
OAvnership  of  WTAE-tv,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

WTAE-tv  is  operated  by  Tele¬ 
vision  City  Inc.,  50%  of  the 
stock  of  which  has  been  owned 
since  its  inception  by  WCAE 
Incorporated,  a  Hearst  subsidi¬ 
ary,  and  the  remaining  50%  by 
a  group  under  a  voting  trust 
headed  by  Earl  F.  Reed  and 
Irwin  D.  Wolf,  Jr.,  voting 
trustees. 

Under  an  agreement  approved 
by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  when  the  operating 
company.  Television  City  Inc., 
was  authorized  to  construct  and 
operate  the  station  either  of  the 
50%  owners  had  the  right  to 
purchase  the  interest  of  the 
other. 

The  contract,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  FCC  provides 
for  a  cash  payment  of  $10,600,- 
000  for  the  half  interest  of  the 
Reed- Wolf  group  and  was  filed 
with  the  Commission  July  9. 


Uncivil  War 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


be  placed  in  the  highest  offices  of 
this  free  and  Christian  land?” 

Even  George  Washington  was 
identified  by  a  Philadelphia 
newspaper  as  a  man  who  had 
“debauched”  his  country. 

Lincoln’s  attitude  toward 
newspapermen  was  charitable: 
He  needed  them ;  they  were  lines 
of  communication.  And  more,  he 
knew  that  their  wisdom  helped 
shape  a  nation’s  future.  He  went 
out  of  his  way  to  help  many  a 
reporter — and  many  a  reporter 
shared  with  him  front-line 
observations. 

It  was  a  give-and-take  propo¬ 
sition  and  America  benefitted 
from  the  exchange. 

Lincoln  kept  his  sense  of 
humor  about  the  press. 

He  was  once  shown  a  new 
repeating  gun  equipped  with  a 
device  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
gas. 

“Well,”  he  said  to  his  callers, 
“I  believe  this  really  does  what 
it  is  represented  to  do.  Now, 
have  any  of  you  heard  of  any 
machine  or  invention  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  escape  of  gas  from 
newspaper  establishments?” 

Anyone  who  heard  such  a 
remark  knew  two  things: 

Lincoln  was  aware  of  his 
newspaper  critics — and  he  was 
a  giant  enough  to  accept  and 
value  their  constructive  criti¬ 
cism — and  be  unruffled  by  the 
rest. 
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Guild  Confab 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


the  delegates  to  convince  them 
they  are  upon  returning  to  their 
home  locals  and  preparing  for 
contract  negotiations. 

“You  are  not  going  to  win 
by  persuading  the  publisher 
through  anything  other  than  his 
realization  that  you  have  the 
power  to  stop  his  income  for  a 
meaningful  period,  and  you  are 
not  going  to  have  that  power 
unless  your  members  not  only 
have  the  intellectual,  the  ra¬ 
tional  conviction  that  they  are 
deserving  of  what  you  are  ask¬ 
ing  for,  but  have  the  visceral 
conviction  in  their  guts  and  in 
their  hearts  as  well  as  in  their 
minds.” 

Noting  that  the  $200  a  week 
goal  was  set  four  years  ago  and 
the  top  minimum  wage  is  now 
$168,  Goldstein  accused  the 
guildsmen  of  selling  themselves 
“to  lives  that  are  much  poorer 
than  the  lives  they  deserve.” 

Two  things  should  sustain  the 
guild  in  seeking  the  higher 
wage,  he  said.  One  is  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  members  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  $200.  The  second  is 
a  consciousness  of  what  they 
owe  to  America  and  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

He  said  the  country  needs  a 
press  that  will  “sparkle  and 
bristle  with  thought,  with  com¬ 
petent  expression,  with  vivid 
presentation,  with  convincing 
statement  of  what  the  realities 
of  our  country’s  life  and  of  the 
world’s  life  ai'e.” 

“You  are  the  people  who  have 
to  do  it,  who  have  to  make  it 
possible  for  those  in  the  indus¬ 
try  who  don’t  even  want  to  join 
you  to  be  attracted  to  the  indus¬ 
try  by  being  offered  by  the  in¬ 
dustry  a  decent  kind  of  life.” 

Slory  For  Press 

If  the  people  of  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America  are  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  intend  to  help  im¬ 
prove  their  lives,  the  United 
States  must  first  demonstrate 
it  is  unafraid  of  making  drastic 
changes  at  home.  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs  Carl  T.  Rowan 
told  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  con¬ 
vention’s  225  delegates,  their 
families  and  other  guildsmen. 

He  said  that  in  many  lands 
we  are  viewed  as  “a  nation  of 
greedy  people  clinging  stub¬ 
bornly  to  the  status  quo. 

“No  wealthy  nation  in  human 
history  ever  made  a  nobler  ef¬ 
fort  to  prove  its  generosity,  its 
humanitarian  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  others,  than  the 
United  States.” 

It  is  an  important  task  of  the 
press  to  tell  that  story  since 
communication  between  nations 


is  not  confined  any  longer  to 
high-level  conferences  but  in¬ 
cludes  people  -  to  -  people  ex¬ 
changes,  much  of  it  through 
the  communications  media,  Mr. 
Rowan  pointed  out. 

“What  is  the  function  of  the 
press,  I  ask  you?  Is  it  merely 
to  jump  from  day-to-day  frag¬ 
ments,  passing  along  pieces  of 
this  emotional  speech,  of  that 
editorial  written  in  a  moment 
of  pique,  or  that  counterstate¬ 
ment  dashed  off  iii  a  moment  of 
personal  or  national  pride — or 
is  it  also  to  remind  the  public 
of  the  long-range  interests  and 
goals  which  none  of  us  can 
afford  to  have  obscured  by  petti¬ 
foggery  or  demagoguei’y,  or  the 
personality  quirks  of  those  who 
must  eventually  pass  from  the 
scene  leaving  these  great  issues 
of  democracy  and  tyranny  un¬ 
resolved?” 

He  cited  the  President’s  medi¬ 
care  program  as  an  example  of 
the  type  of  progress  which 
would  show  the  rest  of  the 
world  this  country  is  sincere 
when  it  says  it  wants  to  help 
other  people  improve  their  lot 
in  life. 

Mr.  Rowan  received  an  es¬ 
pecially  wai’m  welcome  from 
the  guildsmen  since  he  is  a 
former  long-time  member  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune.  He  has  won 
a  number  of  awards  for  report¬ 
ing  excellence  and  is  the  author 
of  several  books. 

• 

Guild  Still  Out 
At  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  and 
management  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  were  still  separated  on 
many  points  following  bargain¬ 
ing  sessions  held  Monday  this 
week.  The  meeting  was  recessed 
subject  to  call  by  Federal 
mediators. 

The  Sentinel  has  not  been 
published  since  May  27. 

The  Milwaukee  Times,  a 
weekly,  on  July  12  introduced 
a  new  paper,  the  Bay  View 
Times,  for  circulation  in  that 
community.  The  Times  was 
bought  last  April  by  W.  F. 
Nackie,  former  officer  and 
director  of  the  Nackie  Paper 
Company,  and  William  D. 
Mitchelson,  formerly  with  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  Mr.  Nackie 
is  president;  Mr.  Mitchelson, 
editor  and  publisher. 

The  Bay  View  Times  is  a 
tabloid.  It  will  be  distributed 
every  other  week  along  with  the 
standard-sized  Times.  The  initial 
free  circulation  was  8,000,  Mr. 
Nackie  said.  This  year  is  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Bay  View  by  the  city  of 
Milwaukee. 
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Rogers  ’  Speech 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


Mr.  Rogers  elaborated  on  this 
facet  of  his  remarks.  “My  point 
is  simply  this,”  he  said.  “I  was 
speaking  to  a  group  of  corpora¬ 
tion  executives  who  are  charged 
among  other  duties  with  spend¬ 
ing  their  corporation’s  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriations  among  other 
e.xpenses. 

“It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
golden  opportunity  to  tell  them 
it  was  a  little  bit  ridiculous  to 
spend  money  for  membership 
in  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  or  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  some 
other  organization  or  trade  as¬ 
sociation,  or  hire  lobbyists  to 
oppose  legislation  they  hold  to 
l)e  antipathetic  to  business, 
when,  at  the  same  time,  the 
largest  part  of  their  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars  goes  to  support  tv 
shows  or  newspapers  or  maga¬ 
zines  which  are  antipathetic  to 
their  point  of  view.” 

C^ue^lion^  by  ^'eclisler 

Questions  asked  by  Janies  A. 
Wechsler,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  and  columnist  of  the  Xew 
I’ork  Post,  in  his  column  July 
10  gave  Mr.  Rogers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  even  more  specific 


to  E&P.  (The  liberal  Democratic 
Post  was  not  mentioned  by  name 
in  Mr.  Rogers’  speech.) 

Under  the  heading  of  “In¬ 
discretion”  and  after  the  com¬ 
ment  “What  happened  to  Donald 
I.  Rogers  .  .  .  should  not  happen 
to  a  journalist,”  Mr.  Wechsler’s 
column  continued: 

“Yet  he  deserves  some  small 
recognition  for  bringing  into  the 
open,  if  perhaps  in  awkward 
and  exaggerated  fashion,  a  sub¬ 
ject  long  furtively  debated  in 
the  communications  industry. 
Should  advertising  investment 
be  based  on  a  publication’s 
ability  to  produce  public  re¬ 
sponse?  Or  should  it  form  a  sub¬ 
sidy  for  right-wdng  Republican 
journalism?  Which  is  free  enter¬ 
prise?” 

To  these  questions,  Mr.  Rogers 
replied  to  E&P: 

“In  the  free  enterprise  so¬ 
ciety,  the  corporation  has  as  its 
first  obligation  the  need  to  stay 
in  business.  It  must  sell  its  prod¬ 
ucts  or  service.  Consequently,  it 
must  try  to  get  its  message  to 
as  many  people  who  can  buy  and 
at  the  most  reasonable  cost. 

“The  second  objective  is  to 
see  that  we  maintain  in  this 
country  a  political  and  economic 
system  which  permits  any 
American  to  invest  his  savings 
in  an  enterprise  designed  to 
manufacture  goods  or  perform 
a  service  for  a  reasonable  profit. 
Thus,  a  second  concern  should 
be  the  protection  of  the  profit 
system. 

“The  enemies  of  our  country 

—  by  that  I  mean  the  Kremlin 

—  are  attacking  primarily  our 
l)rofit  system.  Therefore,  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  un-Ameri¬ 
can  or  i)re})osterous  to  expect 
the  business  community  and  all 
thoughtful  Americans  to  want 
to  protect  and  maintain  the 
profit  system. 

“Why  should  Mr.  Wechsler 
assume  that  anyone  who  is  in 
favor  of  maintaining  the  piofit 
.system  is  suggesting  a  form  of 
subsidy  for  right-wing  Republi¬ 
can  journalism?  Does  he  assume 
that  everyone  in  favor  of  free 


You  see  more  opportunities  through  our  eyes 

And  you  arc  protected  from  the  hazards  of  nefsotiatinf:  on  your 
own  by  Hlaekhiirirs  penetrating  knowledge  of  markets.  \f'e  do 
not  send  out  lists;  every  sale  is  handled  on  an  individual  basis. 
Seeing  the  total  picture  through  our  eyes  widens  opportunities 
and  narrows  the  risk  for  both  buyer  and  seller. 

BLACKBURN*  Co  m party,  Inc. 

RADIO  •  TV  •  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
NEGOTIATIONS  •  FINANCING  •  APPRAISALS 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  CHIC4GO  ATLANTA 


James  W.  Blackburn 
Jack  V.  Harvey 
Joseph  M.  Sitrick 
Gerard  F.  Hurley 
RCA  Building 
FEderal  3-9z70 


H.  W.  Cassill  Clifford  B.  Marshall 

William  B.  Ryan  Stanley  Whitaker 

Hub  Jackson  Robert  M.  Baird 

333  N.  Michigan  Ave.  John  G.  Williams 
Chicago,  Illinois  Healey  Building 

Financial  6-6460  JAckson  5-1576 


BBVERLY  HILLS 

Colin  M.  Selph 
Calif.  Bank  Bldg. 
9441  Wilshire  Bird 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif 
CRestview  4-2770 


enterprise  is  a  Republican?  Does 
he  assume  that  all  Democrats 
are  not  in  favor  of  free  enter¬ 
prise?  Is  he,  therefore,  saying 
that  President  Kennedy  is  not 
in  favor  of  the  profit  system?” 

Attacked  Iv  Cuninienlalurs 

In  addition  to  mentioning 
some  newspapers  by  name  Mr. 
Rogers  in  his  speech  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  attack  a  number  of  tv' 
commentators  by  name.  They 
were  Jack  Paar,  Chet  Huntley 
and  Dave  Brinkley  of  NBC, 
Howard  K.  Smith  of  ABC,  and 
Charles  Collingwood  of  CBS. 

Mr.  Smith  was  quoted  favor¬ 
ing  increased  government  ex¬ 
penditures,  calling  the  national 
debt  “essential”  and  claiming 
that  “a  succession  of  balanced 
budgets  would  lead  us  into  ever 
deeper  recessions,  not  out  of 
them.” 

Subject  of  the  attack  on  Hunt- 
ley  and  Brinkley  was  their  show 
on  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

“I  think  the  business  execu¬ 
tive  who  paid  the  bill  on  the 
Howard  K.  Smith  show  is  a 
plain  damn  fool  who  deserv'es 
to  be  fired,”  Mr.  Rogers  said  in 
his  speech.  “I  feel  the  same  way 
about  the  sponsor  of  the  Hunt- 
ley  show  on  New’burgh.” 

Mr.  Smith  would  not  com¬ 
ment,  but  Mr.  Huntley  said; 

“It  might  do  Mr.  Rogers  some 
good  if  he  pounded  the  pave¬ 
ments  of  Newburgh  as  we  did. 
The  inference  is  clear.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Rogers,  American  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  order  to  qualify  for 
having  any  brains,  must  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  Herald  Tribune,  and 
preferably  alongside  his  column. 
Quite  possibly  one  of  Mr.  Rogers 
problems  is  that  not  enough 
newspapers  pick  up  his  column.” 

Mr.  Rogers  quoted  Mr.  Col¬ 
lingwood  from  when  the  broad¬ 
caster  was  commenting  on  CBS 
Views  the  Press.  He  is  now  on 
Eyewitness.  The  Collingw’ood 
quotation  went: 

“The  Financial  sections,  es¬ 
pecially  on  Sundays,  still  sup¬ 
port  as  in  a  private  game  pre¬ 
serve,  some  crusty  old  dinosaurs 
left  over  from  an  earlier  age, 
who  see  the  doom  of  the  Re¬ 
public  and  the  end  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  in  obsure  tax 
provisions  and  speeches  by  gov¬ 
ernment  officials.  If  you  have  a 
taste  for  this  kind  of  reading, 
as  I  have,  you  will  find  it  on 
the  pages  near  the  stock  tables. 
My  favorite  crusty  old  dinosaur 
is  Donald  Rogers  of  the  Herald 
Tribune.  He  writes  well,  has  a 
sense  of  humor  and  an  infinite 
capacity  for  indignation  and  I 
have  come  to  prefer  him  to 
David  Lawrence,  so  long  re¬ 
garded  as  the  master  of  this 
particular  genre.” 

Mr.  Rogers  said  in  his  speech: 

“Collingwood  was  sponsored 


Rogers  Column  Out  | 
Of  H-T  on  July  12  [ 

Donald  I.  Rogers  column  did 
not  appear  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Thursday,  July  | 
12.  Mr.  Rogers  told  E&P  he  I 
writes  four  days  a  week,  includ-  | 
ing  Thursdays. 

“It  does  not  run  every  day,” 
editor  John  Denson  said,  when  | 
asked  why  it  was  out.  “Prob-  | 
ably  there  was  too  much  other  | 
news.”  I 

When  queried,  Mr.  Rogers 
said  the  column  was  in  defense  ’ 
of  the  speech  made  before  the 
Washington  Round-Table. 

“Mr.  Denson  killed  it,”  he 
said.  “I  thought  that  as  de¬ 
fendant  I  was  entitled  to  my  day 
in  court.  Mr.  Denson  told  me 
he  thought  the  subject  had  been 
explored  far  enough.  He  the 
editor.  He’s  the  boss.” 

Mr.  Rogers  said  this  was  the 
second  time  the  whole  text  of 
his  column  had  been  killed.  On 
the  other  occasion,  deletion  was 
necessitated  by  a  change  in  news 
developments,  he  said. 

The  July  12  column  was  killed 
too  late  to  permit  him  to  prepare  ; 
a  substitute  for  the  paper  or  j 
The  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  j 
Mr.  Rogers  added.  [ 

by  an  American  corporation  [ 
which  sells  its  goods  for  a  profit  | 
and  hopes  to  continue  to  do  so.  j 
Here  I  am  trying  to  write  an  | 
honest  column  on  economics,  try¬ 
ing  sincerely  to  analyze  our 
progress  or  lack  of  it,  and  one 
of  the  American  corporations 
I  have  lieen  trying  to  serve  goes 
out  of  its  way  to  pay  this  man 
to  attempt  to  destroy  me.” 

Mr.  Collingwood  commented 
to  E&P  that  he  thought  that  Mr. 
Rogers  remarks  as  put  into  the 
Congressional  Record,  “indi¬ 
cated  that  I  was  100%  accu¬ 
rate.” 

“I  thoroughly  enjoy  reading 
Mr.  Rogers  column,”  he  added. 

“I  am  essentially  consen'ative 
myself,  but  I  must  say  that  on 
this  occasion  I  thought  his  re¬ 
marks  were  a  long  way  off 
base.” 

Besides  the  Herald  Tribune, 
the  only  other  paper  to  comment 
on  the  Rogers  speech  was  the  ' 
World  Telegram  &  Sun.  The 
Washington  Post  and  the  New 
York  Times  said  they  were  not 
going  to  express  any  editorial  , 
opinion.  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dis-  ! 
patch  was  content  to  publish  the 
HT  and  WT&S  editorials  in  its 
issue  of  July  11.  The  WT&S  edi-  i 
torial  said,  in  part:  j 

“We  certainly  would  like  more 
ads,  but  this  doesn’t  seem  the  t 
right  approach. 

“The  World-Telegram  expects  ^ 
to  continue  calling  the  shots  as 
it  sees  them.  From  time  to  time, 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Rogers  ’  Speech 

(Continued  from  page  62) 


this  inevitably  will  irritate  some 
readers. 

“But  if  we  take  a  stand  only 
to  avoid  clashing  with  a  big 
advertiser,  this  would  be  a  real 
violation  of  what  we  view  as 
the  function  of  a  newspaper  in 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

newspaper’s  policies  should 
be  ha.sed  on  what  its  editors 
think  is  right  and  decent.  Then 
it’s  up  to  the  readers  whether 
they  buy  the  paper  or  not. 

“Even  at  the  risk  of  missing 
occasional  ads,  we  must  be 
judged  on  what  we  believe  in. 

“We  lose  ads  from  time  to 
time  because  of  editorial  stands, 
of  course,  but  we  want  to  be 
something  more  than  an  adver¬ 
tising  handbill. 

“The  Constitutional  guarantee 
that  gives  us  the  opportunity 
to  i)ublish  at  all  deserves  a  fair 
shake  on  our  part. 

“A  newspaper  must  be  more 
than  a  reflection  of  a  publisher, 
an  editor  —  or  an  advertiser.’’ 

Mr.  Rogers  has  been  on  the 
Herald  Tribune  for  the  past  12 
years.  For  the  past  eight  he  has 
written  his  business  column  four 
days  a  week.  The  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate  has  sold  it  to  90 
papers  along  with  its  regular 
news  service,  and  to  15  papers 
who  buy  it  alone. 

Politically,  Mr.  Rogers  said 
he  is  an  independent.  He  voted 
for  Nixon  in  the  last  Presiden¬ 
tial  campaign.  But,  he  said,  he 
also  once  voted  for  Truman.  He 
asserted  he  was  critical  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower. 

Born  and  raised  in  Litchfield 
County,  Conn.,  his  first  news¬ 
paper  job  was  when  he  was  17 
and  he  started  working  for  the 
Providence  Journal.  While  work¬ 
ing  for  this  paper  he  took  ex¬ 
tension  courses  at  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  but  never  was  grad¬ 
uated.  He  went  into  ser\’ice,  and 
in  1947  left  the  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal  for  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  where  he  was  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  In  1949  he  was 
engaged  by  the  Herald  Tribune 
as  an  editorial  writer,  but  short¬ 
ly  was  switched  to  the  financial 
department.  His  first  column 
was  published  Sundays  and  was 
called  “The  Week  in  Business.’’ 
He  is  in  chaige  of  45  people  on 
his  financial  and  business  staff. 

Mr.  Rogers  does  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  daily  news  confer¬ 
ences  under  Editor  John  Denson. 
Mr.  Denson  talked  to  him  about 
the  present  publicity  over  the 
speijch  and,  as  reported  previ¬ 
ously,  Mr.  Rogers  said  he  agreed 
entirely  with  the  Herald  'Trib¬ 
une’s  editorial  statement  of  the 
ca.se. 


2  Newspapers  Win 
ABA  ‘Gavel  Awards’ 

Gavel  Awards  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association,  announced 
July  9,  went  to  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  and  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

The  Monitor  was  the  first 
newspaper  to  win  the  award  in 
successive  years.  Staff  Writer 
Emilie  Tavel  received  the  per¬ 
sonally  inscribed  gavel  for  arti¬ 
cles  supporting  steps  to 
strengthen  the  Massachusetts 
probate  court  system. 

James  E.  Clayton  won  for  the 
Post  with  a  series  of  articles 
interpreting  decisions  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  on  major 
con.stitutional  questions. 


Certificates  of  Merit  were  | 
awarded  the  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une  and  Star,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Milwaukee  Journal,  and 
St.  Petersburg  Times. 

• 

Shriiiers  Convention 
Merits  Special  Issue 

Toronto  i 

Toronto  Daily  Star  and 
Toronto  Telegram,  evening 
dailies,  issued  special  souvenir 
edition  sections  during  the 
Shriners  convention  at  Toronto, 
July  1-5.  Some  75,000  Shriners 
attended  the  annual  festival  , 
from  all  parts  of  North  America. 
The  newspapers  released  the  ; 
souvenir  editions  as  special  sec-  | 
tions  for  ease  of  mailing  to 
hometowns  of  conv^entioneers.  ! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspapers  Wanted 
WANT  TO  BUY 

SMALL  r>AILY  or  jfootl  weekly,  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  Pacific  Coast,  by  exiieriencetl 
newspaiierman.  Must  be  money-maker 
with  iHitential.  Consider  part  owner¬ 
ship  with  owner  who  wishes  to  retire. 
Sen<l  fietails.  Confidential.  Box  119, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Job  Offices  For  Sale 

LETTERPRESS  &  OFFSET  PLANT. 
4-man  shop,  established  in  1937.  Now 
doin^  $40,000  ktoss  ann.  Potential  is 
Kreater.  Owner  wishes  to  retire.  Total 
price  $35,000-  25^  down — balance  easy 
terms.  For  further  information  write: 
Sulphur  Springs  Press,  P.  O.  Box  8097, 
Tampa  4,  Kloriila. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


blassified  section 

f  Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCJiMENTS 

Newspaper  Itntkers 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspa|)ers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz,,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co, 

SALES-PUTtCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

I  IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys 
I  the  newspa|)er — it’s  the  |)er8onality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we 
!  insist  on  personal  contact  sellinK, 

I  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189  Mt.  Pleasant.  Micnitran 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaiier  Proi>erties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES  [ 
All  neKOtiations  in  strict  confidence. 

No  public  listinKS  ' 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
I  P.O.  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Alabama 

MAY  BROTHERS.  BinRhamton.  N.  Y. 

I  Establi8he<l  1914.  Newspapers 
I  BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

IT  DOESN'T  END  —  Our  interest  i 
j  doesn't  end  with  transfer  of  ownership,  j 
i  We  continue  to  aid  you  to  a  successfid 
:  oiwration.  GABBERT  &  HANCOCK. 
3709-B  ArlinRton  Avc..  Riverside.  Cali¬ 
fornia.  ! 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed  j 
Broker  of  Newspai>er  Proiierties 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH  I 

I  P.O.  Box  509,  RosehurR,  OreRon  I 

I  DIAL  i 

"America’s  No,  1  Newspaper  Broker"  I 
j  Kalamazoo,  Mich,  Phone  349-7422.  j 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

i  CALIFORNIA  DAILY  in  boomiiiR  I 
area.  Gross  up  almost  ten  fold  in  j 
twenty  years.  Only  financially  quali-  I 
fie<l  should  res|>on<l.  Box  121.  E<litor  I 
&  Publisher.  I 


.ANNOUNXJ-IMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

WESTERN  DAILY.  $20,000  down. 
County  seat  weekly,  only  pai>er  in 
county.  West.  $14. ,500  down.  Capital 
Rain  weekly.  nee<ls  enerRetic  publisher. 
$10,000  down.  California  weekly, 
$15,000  down.  Joseph  A.  Snyiler,  News- 
paiier  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. 


$3,000  NET  A  MONTH 

LonR  established  pa|>er  in  fast  RrowinR 
residential-industrial  Midwest  suburban 
city.  Publisher’s  net  for  5  years  ul)ove 
$36,000. 

Pajier  exclusive  in  field :  second-class, 
j  not  throw-away. 

'  Down  payment  $50,000,  balance  on  10- 
I  year  contract.  Price  inclutles  bank  ac- 
.  count,  all  receivables. 

Write : 

LARRY  TOWE  AGENCY 
Box  247,  Ithaca,  MichiRan 


1.  NORTHWEST.  Paid  weekly  and 
simpler.  Excellent  Rross  and  profit. 
AskinR  $200,000.  29^  down.  Qualifie<l, 
please. 

2.  MIDWEJST.  Exclusive  county  seat. 
Gross  $40,000.  AskinR  $60,000  includ- 
inR  real  estate. 

3.  CALIFORNIA.  Paid  weekly  ami 

shopper.  Gross  excee<ls  $78,000.  Ade¬ 
quate  plant.  AskinR  $45,000.  29'/r 

down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  600 

6381  HollywoofI  Blvd. 

Los  AnReles  28,  California 


Press  Engineers 


MICHIGAN  TIMES.  GRAND  RAPIDS 
Weekly  mailinR  5,600--can  double. 
County  |>op.  .350.000,  RrowinR  imlus-  ’ 
tries.  Prize  City  proRress.  Two  old¬ 
sters  (75)  retirinR  for  youth.  Rare  ' 
barRain  $15,0tKl.  i 

OUTSTANDING  NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 
now  lieinR  ofTere<l  in  South  and  South-  : 
east.  Write  or  call:  Newspai>er  Serv-  j 
ice  Co.,  Inc.,  408  S.  Bonita  Ave., 
Panama  City,  E3a. 

IF  INVEi-STING  IN  SMALL  DAILY 
and  nee<l  e<litor-publisher,  see  "Career 
Newspa|>erman"  ad  under  "Situations 
Wante<l-Administrative.” 

SELECT  WEEKLIES 

Ark.  $65M-Neh.  $20M  &  $.50M 

Col.  $70M-Okla.  $30M 

III.  $2.5M  Ore.  $30M 

la.  $45M  &  $68M  -S.  Dakota  $20M 

Ks.  $28M  &  $4('M  Tex,  $20M  &  $100M 
Miss.  $135M— Wash.  $.35M 

Mo.  $65M— Wyo.  $30M 

New  EnRiand  $125M 
Midwest  $400M 

M.  R.  Krehhiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Ks.  | 

Newspapers  H'anted 

WANTED:  A  daily  newspaper,  10.000  | 
circulation  or  more.  A.  R.  Howe.  I 

14237  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland-7,  Ohio, 
aRent  for  buyer.  I 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

llfO  Ross  Ave.  -  1313  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2.  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING, 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
ServinR  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaiier  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exiiert  Service  World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-.59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  S5c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  70t;  2  ®  80c: 
1  @  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service.  Do 
not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc.,  in 
response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until  direct 
request  is  made  for  them.  E&P  cannot 
be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  ®  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.15;  2  times  @  $1.30;  1 
time  @  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent. 

$1.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
70c  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  (Add  1  line  for 
box  information).  Box  holders’  identities 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the 
right  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLaio  2-7050 
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Shop  At  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —  And  Save 

Used  Equipment  &  Supplies — Private  Sources,  Dealers,  Supply  Houses 


II— .. 

Composing  Room 


COMPOSING  ROOM  ! 
LIQUIDATION 

(Location:  Denver,  Colorado) 

MODEL  35,  No.  66.109  j 

RANGEMASTER.  with  2  wide  90,  j 
2  wide  72  ch.  matrs.  6  molds,  quad-  | 
der,  blower,  saw. 

MODEL  33.  No.  59.260  I 

RANGEMASTER,  with  4  wide  72  ch.  j 
matrs.  6  molds,  quadder,  blower,  \ 
saw.  i 

MODEL  31,  No.  57,931  i 

with  4  mags.  4  molds,  quadder,  ' 
blower,  saw. 

(2)  MODEL  8,  Nos.  53.770  &  53.771 

ea.  with  3  maRS.  4  molds,  quadder,  , 
blower,  saw. 

MODEL  5.  No.  55,451  ; 

with  TTS  keyboard  &  oiterating  ' 
unit,  4  molds,  blower,  mat  dectector.  | 

(All  machines  with  electric  pot,  Mar- 
Rach  feeder,  AC  motor.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.)  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ! 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590  I 

L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY  1 

NEWSPAPER  TURTLES  j 

are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  *‘Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them."  $S4..50  to  $97. .5(1. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature.  ! 

L  &  B  SALES  (COMPANY  I 

Box  560,  Elkin.  North  Carolina 

World's  Largest  Distributor  of  ! 
Ne\vspai>er  Form  Trucks 

Telephone:  835-1513  | 


MAT  PACK  HUMIDORS 

250  sheet  size  complete  with  fan  motor 
and  Hygrometer,  Size  30  x  30  x  30. 
Finish  grey  baked-on  enamel.  Price 
$149.50.  F.O.B.  Factory. 

Gardner  Manufacturing  Co. 
Horicon  Wisconsin 


PHOTON  INSTALLATION  I 

releases  this  modern 
composing  room  equipment:-  i 

F-4  Intertype  No.  23710 
G4-4  Intertype  No.  16048 
•both  machines  immaculate — include  6  , 
mold  disc,  quadder,  Mohr  saw,  A.C. 
motor,  cam  covers,  blower,  Ras  pot,  I 
Monomelt,  maRazines. 

20  Intertype  lower  split  seRments.  ! 

40  fonts  of  matrices.  | 

2  Model  F  Elrods  F-4380-E  and  F-2562-  \ 
G,  choice  55  molds. 

Monotype  Material  Maker  No.  14384  I 
with  19  molds. 

3  Rouse  power  miterinR  machines/steel 

material  cabinets.  ! 

Hacker  Block  leveller  I 

Vandercook  Model  4  proof  press 
Vandercook  Model  325-G  press 

9  Hammond  Ben  Franklin  saws 
Miller  heavy  duty  Universal  saw. 

Rouse  Band  saw 

Rocia  mat  cleaner  , 

Hamilton  type  cabinets,  Ralleys,  etc.  i 

SellinR  ARents 

TYPE  &  PRESS  of  Illinois  Inc. 

3312  North  Ravenswood,  ChlcaRo 


TTS  EQUIPPED  MODEL  8  riRht  off 
production  line.  Serial  #47969.  Serial 
number  ITS  operatinR  unit  1381.  Ma¬ 
chine  can  be  sold  with  3  maRazines  or 
|ess.  4  molds  or  less,  alternatinR  cast- 
inR,  linotyiie  blower,  microstat  elec¬ 
trical  pot,  shaffstal  mat  detector. 
Someone  will  make  a  real  steal  here. 
Leland  Smith,  Delaware  County  Daily 
Times,  Chester,  Pa. 
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Composing  Ro(tm 

WILL  SACRIFICE  1961  Friden  Ad¬ 
juster  Writers  with  12  point,  executive 
type  on  Recorder  and  9  point  Ralvin 
on  the  Reproducer,  includinR  stands 
and  service  policy— $4,500.  Can  han¬ 
dle  for  10%  down.  Contact  H.  G.  Hatt, 
HA  2-1193.  Evansville,  Ind. 


Engraving 

ELGRAM.\  MACHINE  —  Wonderful 
BarRain  Type  G-A,  Serial  #212.  Spare 
units  for  all  three  electrical  comjton- 
ents.  BouRht  new  in  1959,  purchase 
price  $12,100.  Line  head  included.  Very 
little  wear.  For  sale  due  to  other 
production  chanRe.  Leland  Smith,  Del¬ 
aware  County  Daily  Times.  Chester, 
Pa. 


Perforator  Tape 


PERIXIRATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDH24 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Elconomy. 

FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.  O.  Box  12256,  St.  PetersburR,  Fla. 


Press  RiHtm 


GOSS  6  UNIT  PRESS  22%* 
Reels,  Tension.  AC  Drive 

HOE  OCTUPLE  PRESS  22%" 
End  Roll  Feed,  AC  Drive 

GOSS  OCTUPLE  With  COLOR 
Reels,  Tension,  AC  Drive 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  With  COLOR 
24  PaRes,  Stereo,  AC  Drive 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
MUrray  Hill  5-4774 


4  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type  Units.  1  double  folder, 
22%"  cut-off,  2  quarter  folders,  4  sets 
of  anRie  bars,  1-100  H.P.  AC  C-W 
drive,  Cline  reels,  CHine  Automatic 
Tensions,  trackaRe,  turntables.  Lo- 
cate«l  in  San  DieRO.  Available  now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-3841 


C.OSS  24-48  paRe  23-9/16"  with  extra 
color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with  % 
fold;  end  fee<l.  power  hoist;  AC  drive: 
Wo<Ki  Pony  Autoplate  and  complete 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


MODEL  B  DUPLEX  PRESS  for  sale. 
Push  button,  variable  spee<l  drive, 
rollers,  chases  (16.9  col  Hem  or  8 
col  12em).  E.xcellent  printer  of  prize- 
winninR  newspaper.  Must  move  in  late 
AuRust.  Very  reasonable:  as  is.  where 
is  I  Elasy  removal.  The  WEST  BEND 
NEWS,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin. 


32  AND  40-PAGE  DUPLEX  Tubular, 
two  sections  in  jumps  of  two  at  a 
time.  GeorRe  C.  Oxford,  Bo.x  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


=!J 


Press  Room 


j  INTERESTED  IN  WEB  OFFSET? 

j  Then  Be  Sure  To  See  The 
j  1962  THATCHER  PACER 

j  (Now  in  Production) 

Featuring 

The  Completely  New  Heavy 
Duty  “Jaw  Type”  Precision 
Folder  —  That  Outperforms 
Them  All  !  ! 

Rugged  Construction  —  Walk- 
Thru  Units  —  Dynamatic  “Ad- 
.justo-Speed”  Drive  —  Fully 
Automatic  Tensions  —  Simple 
Mechanical  Controls. 

Note:  We  will  take  your  present  equip¬ 
ment  in  trade.  We  buy  and  sell  all 
newspaper  equipment*  including  presses* 
typesetting  machines*  TTS  equipment* 
Ludlows*  Elrods*  mat  rollers,  etc. 

I  Distributed  by 

INLAND 

SALES  AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

I  (AN  AFFILIATE  OF 

I  INLAND  NEWSPAPER 

j  MACHINERY  CORP.) 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

I  HA  1-5365 

I  DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
;  (available  immediately) 

I  24-pr.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
j  16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

I  8-pg.  top  deck,  long  frames 

j  4-pr.  top  deck,  short  frames 

1  (Vacuum-back  Stereo.  Elquip. ) 

I  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


FOR  SALE:  16-page  press.  roo<I;  also. 
2  Goss  16-paRe  units.  22%"  cut-off,  e.x¬ 
cellent,  with  drive.  Publisher,  Evening 
Democrat,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 


Press  Room 


PRESSES  FOR  SALE 

THE  FOLLOWING  PRESSES  ARE  BE¬ 
ING  REPLACED  BY  A  FAIRCHILD 
CO^LOR  KING  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS 
AND  ARE  AVAILABLE  NOW  AT 
BARGAIN  PRICES;  ALL  IN  EXCEL¬ 
LENT  CONDITION. 

GOSS  COX-O-TYPE— Serial  #225  —  lo¬ 
cated  Davenport,  Washington — asking 
$7,500.00 

DUPLEX  AB— Serial  #498— located  Indi¬ 
ana — asking  $6,500.00 

2  UNIT  VANGUARD  Web  Offset  Peifec- 
tor,  in  use  3  years,  like  new  condition 
— located  Los  Angeles,  California— ask¬ 
ing  $37,000.00 

MANN  51"  X  40"  Sheet  Fed  Offset  — 
located  Toronto.  Ontario  —  asking 
$5,000.00 

Ple,ase  contact  E.  P.  Tracht 

FAIRCHILD 

GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

Fairchild  Drive 
Plainview,  L.  I.,  New  York 


Stereotype 

STA-HI  Master  A  C  Former. 

A  C  motor  drives  30,  40,  50,  75  HP. 

Vi  fohlers,  curved  routers. 

G.  C.  O.xford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 

H'antetl  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
.STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


Linotyiies  Intertyi>es-  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  use<l  Carlson  Router  (shell 
plate  mortiser  and  finisher),  David 
Tracht,  Daily  Reiiorter,  Dover,  Ohio. 
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If  you  seek  a  job  —  or  wish  to  further  your  career 

Consult  these  'HELP  WANTED'  opportunities 


Administrativff 


Display  Advertisinfi 


MIDWEST  OFFSET  DAILY  and  job 
shop  needs  business  manager.  A  real 
op|X)rtunity !  Box  122,  Editor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 

PRESIDENT  WANTED  new  Junior 
Colietre.  Journalism,  Radio,  T.V.,  Busi¬ 
ness.  Exceptional  opimrtunity  <iualifie<l 
person.  Box  56.  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  South 
Texas  PM  -circ,  15,000.  Want  only 
working  manaKer.  Write  fully.  All 
confiilences  res|>ecte<I.  Box  ISOS,  Eslitor 
k  Publisher. 

CTRCITLATION  MANAGER  for  4,000 
5-day  daily.  Should  be  younj?,  enthusi¬ 
astic,  promoter.  ChallenKe  for  man 
wanting  to  step  up.  .Send  resume, 
references.  Daily  Mi<jway  Driller.  Taft, 
Calif. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER-Me<lium  6- 
ilay  P.M.  Daily  seekinir  man  who  prol)- 
ably  is  assistant  Classifie<l  Manatrer 
now  and  wants  to  move  up.  Must  have 
ideas,  exiterienee  and  a  desire  to  (;row 
with  us.  Go(m1  salary,  car  exitense  and 
bonus.  Air>mnil  references  and  resume 
to:  Mr.  Les  Hayes,  Atlvertisinx  Di¬ 
rector.  Merceil  Sun-Star,  P.  O.  Box 
7^59,  Merce<l,  California. 

Display  Advertising 

SUBURBAN  Midwestern  Weekly  affili¬ 
ated  with  nearby  daily  newspatter  neetls 
an  advertising;  manager  who  also  de¬ 
sires  to  step  into  manaKoment  duties. 
Good  salary,  commission  and  i>ercent- 
age  of  profits.  We  want  someone  who 
loves  sellinK.  Prefer  marrie<l  man 
workinK  as  advertising  salesman.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  1840,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DISPLAY  salesman, 
old  enouifh  to  know  what  he  is  doint; 
and  younf?  enough  to  do  It ;  knows  lay¬ 
out,  color,  and  who  can  j;et  results. 
No  drinkers  or  problem  children.  Write 
Box  1886,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

Experienced,  talente<l  and  ambitious 
advertising  men  for  a  Florida  Daily. 
Extremely  nice  living  con<litions.  Sal¬ 
ary  and  incentive  bonus  commensurate 
with  talent  and  ability  offered.  Only 
top-auality  men  will  !«  (onsidere<l. 
Send  complete  resume  and  references. 
All  inquiries  will  lie  treated  confi¬ 
dentially  and  acknowleilged. 

Box  1892,  Editor  &  Publisher 


OPENING  SEPTEMBER  1  for  adver¬ 
tising  salesman-manager  on  6.000  cir¬ 
culation  daily  in  Indiana.  Neeil  not  be 
strong  on  layout  but  must  have  good 
sales  ability.  Progressive  newspaiier 
in  new  plant  in  exceptional  town  with 
fine  recreational  and  educational  facil¬ 
ities  in  and  nearby.  Send  complete 
resume  in  first  letter  including  age. 
exiierience,  marital,  family  status  and 
Inferences.  Box  1878,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

young,  ENERGETIC,  growing  daily 
9*  11.000  circulation,  (Chart  Areat  6) 
in  wonderful  community  wants  a  dis¬ 
play  sales  representative  of  vision, 
with  a  creative,  aggressive  history  in 
newspaper  advertising  to  join  an  or- 
Mniz.ation  that  rewards  hard  work, 
"e  want  only  the  man  who  is  willing 
lo  plunge  himself  into  success,  work 
until  through  and  demand  recognition 
foi'  .T  goo<l  job.  Please  write  Box  1890, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  with  layout  ex¬ 
iierience.  Active,  growing  market. 
Times-Democrat,  Altus,  Oklahoma 

AD  MAN  with  iiersonality  +  know¬ 
how,  ability  to  make  layouts.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  unlimiterl  with  growing  chain  of 
weeklies.  Write:  Beacon  Publishing 
Co.,  Maynard,  Mass. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTL"NITY  for  ag¬ 
gressive  sales-minde<I  manager  for  two 
weekly  newspaiiers  in  scenic  nonmetro- 
Iiolitan  Southern  California  area.  Part 
of  larger  group  with  prospects  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Man  we  want  must  be  a 
self-starter,  proiluce  advertising  and 
circulation  through  hard  work,  ideas 
and  iiersonal  selling  in  comiietitive 
market.  Job  oiien  imme«liately.  Write 
Box  1924,  Exiitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  ADVERTISING  Salesman  with 
minimum  one-year’s  exiierience  on 
daily  nee<le<l  for  Midwest  daily.  Salary 
commission,  fringes.  Plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  hard-working  self-starter. 
Write:  Box  1925,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER  all 
divisions  (circulation  alsiut  200,000). 
West  Coast  area.  Must  have  proven 
record,  preferably  on  a  2nd  or  3rd 
paiier.  Promotion  exiierience  helpful. 
Moving  expense  assistance.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate  go<Ml  family  city.  Strictly  confi- 
(lential.  Box  1960,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY 

SALESMAN 

To  Work  With 
Shopping  Centers 

Due  to  fast  expanding  metroimlitan 
area  and  creation  of  many  iierimeter 
shopping  centers  and  shopping  areas, 
we  are  looking  for  a  man  who  has  a 
good  sales  background  and  experience 
in  organizing  groups  of  merchants  and 
planning  their  shopping  center  promo¬ 
tions.  Must  have  good  leadership  abil¬ 
ity  anil  promotional  background  and 
lie  able  to  talk  the  “merchants'  lan¬ 
guage".  Retail  display  exiierience  very 
helpful.  Send  full  particulars,  includ¬ 
ing  past  earnings,  to  Box  124,  Eilitor 
&  Publisher.  All  replies  confidential. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  neeileil  by  Sep- 
temlier  1st.  5,000  daily,  northern  Iowa. 
Gooil  copy  and  layout — must  be  strong 
seller.  Salary  and  lionus  plan.  Give 
details  first  letter.  Box  105,  Bklitor  & 
Publisher. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  neeiled  now  on 
25,000  West  Coast  daily  in  group  of 
seven.  Top  figure  for  top-notch  sales¬ 
man:  a  iiermanent  job  on  excellent 
staff:  liest  working  conditions.  Excell¬ 
ent  living  in  ^uthern  California 
coastal  climate.  Full  resume  to:  Ken¬ 
neth  Murphy,  Advertising  Director. 
Star-Free  Press,  Ventura,  Calif. 

NAT’L  ADVERTISING  DEPT. 
EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  the 
right  man.  To  call  on  national  ac¬ 
counts  for  metropolitan  Bay  Area 
newspaiier.  Must  be  able  to  assume  ac¬ 
count  responsibility  immexliately.  This 
is  a  s<ilid  position  with  a  future.  Send 
resume  and  state  minimum  salary  r^ 
quiremint.  Our  employees  know  of  this 
ad.  Box  1955,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UNLIMITED  OPPORTUNITY  for  top 
salesman  who  can  not  only  prepare 
and  sell  outstanding  displays,  but  has 
ability  as  administrator,  can  work  into 
position  as  general  manager  for  pro¬ 
gressive,  award-winning  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Can  guarantee  $100  week  to 
start,  but  the  right  man  will  soon  be 
making  twice  that  amount.  Write  im¬ 
mediately  to:  Jordan  Enterprises  Week¬ 
ly  Newspapers,  Box  10888,  Atlanta  10. 
Georgia. 


DESK  M.\N  wanteil  by  progressive 
suburban  daily  near  New  York  City. 
Advancement  possibilities  excellent. 
Write  background,  salary  expected  to 
Box  1909,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

CONNECTICUT  NEWSPAPER  would 
like  to  interview  young,  alert,  intelli¬ 
gent  reiiorter  who  would  like  to  help 
make  a  good  paper  better.  Good  sal¬ 
ary,  heavy  fringes,  opportunity  to  see 
ideas  accepteil,  time  and  space  to  de¬ 
velop  complete  stories.  Please  include 
full  background,  present  salary,  ex-  ' 
Iiectei)  salary,  availability,  particular  I 
interests  in  first  letter.  Box  1887,  Edi- 
I  tor  &  Publisher.  i 

REPORTER  for  city,  township  affairs, 
politics,  ixilice,  fire,  downtown  beat 
and  some  features.  Camera  knowledge 
helpful.  Clear,  concise  work  with  some 
previous  experience  re<iuired.  Niles 
Ilaily  Star,  Niles,  Mich. 

REPORTER  for  general  assignment, 
area  and  state  government  coverage; 
should  l)e  exi>erienced;  for  six-day  af¬ 
ternoon  newspaiier,  no  Sunday;  cap¬ 
able.  congenial  co-workers ;  excellent 
community:  opixirtunity  for  interest¬ 
ing,  broadening  hard  work.  Write 
Editor,  Bismarck  Tribune,  Bismarck, 
N.  D. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  A.M.  of  20-M.  near 
Ft.  Lauderdale.  Fla.,  has  opening  for 
young,  imaginative  reporter.  Sentl 
resume  with  headshot  to  Box  1885,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

I  AMBITIOUS  young  newspaiiermen 
with  desk  experience,  intereste*!  in  ed¬ 
iting  careers,  nee<le<l  to  help  staff 
I  newly-merge<I  metropolitan  evening  pa¬ 
iier.  Excellent  oportunity.  Contact: 
Executive  Bklitor,  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

COMBINATION  sports  writer  —  news 
side  desk  assistant.  16,000  daily  in 
growing  city  of  45,000.  Year’s  ex¬ 
iierience  preferred.  Contact  Eilitor, 
Roswell  Daily  Record,  Roswell.  N.  M. 

I  j’DITOR  or/and  assistant  editor  wante<l 
I  on  small  rural  daily ;  both  writing  and 
<lesk  work:  eilitor  must  be  progressive, 

I  have  genuine  interest  in  agriculture, 
able  to  take  associate  or  full  charge 
of  newspaiier  at  times  or  fully  later. 
Chart  Area  7.  Box  1913,  Hklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPANSION  OF  STAFF  opens  two 
I  reiiorter  positions,  one  part-time  on 
I  sports,  on  growing  daily.  Prefer  Mid- 
;  westerner.  Write  Franklin  Rogers,  Edi¬ 
tor,  Free  Press,  Mankato,  Minn. 

'  NEWS  EDITOR  —  for  Ohio  six-<Iay 
I  eveninjf  new8pai)€r  of  9,000  ABC  cir¬ 
culation  in  County  S^at  city  of  15,000. 
Ju(lf;ment,  8poe<l  and  accuracy  are  the 
reciuisites  for  this  position,  with  pay¬ 
ment  to  match  your  ability.  Box  1912, 
E<]itor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 


wanteil  for  gooil  general  assignment 
position  with  excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement. 

Midwest  background  preferreil.  Good 
starting  salary,  many  fringe  benefits, 
fine  working  conditions. 

Journalism  school  background  or 
some  e.\perience  required.  Write  full 
details  including  experience,  references, 
and  availability  for  interview  at  our 
expense  to  Publisher,  The  Press, 
Logansport,  Indiana. 

REPORTER-DESKMAN  for  leading 
upstate  New  York  weeklies  organiza¬ 
tion.  Outstanding  community.  Genesee 
Valley  Newspapers.  7  State  St.,  Pitts- 
ford.  New  York,  near  Rochester. 

REPORTER.  Must  have  at  least  year’s 
experience  behind  him.  J  grad  pre¬ 
ferred.  Lively,  sound  and  voluminous 
proiluction  are  requirements  in  this 
fast-growing,  bustling  U.S.  city.  Daily 
News,  Box  1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 


REPORTERS- 

DESKMEN 


An  expanding?  metroj^olitan  morn- 
injf  new8pai)er  has  immetliate  open¬ 
ings  for  a  few  quality  reporters, 
rewrite  men  and  copy  readers. 

If  you  have  five  years’  experience, 
the  starting  pay  on  these  jobs  will 
l>e 

$170.00  A  WEEK 

We  encourage  applications  from 
young  men  in  the  South  and  Mid¬ 
west  who  are  intere8te<l  in  a  profit¬ 
able  and  secure  career  in  Journa¬ 
lism. 

These  jobs  must  be  filled  by  Au¬ 
gust  15th.  Write  or  wire  immedi¬ 
ately  to  arrange  an  interview  to 
^x  1935,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Six-day  northern  Ohio  evening  paper, 
broause  of  staff  expansion,  has  several 
Oiienings,  SPORTS  EDITOR:  STATE 
EDITOR:  and  BUSINESS  INDUSTRY 
&  LABOR  REPORTS.  Phone  or 
write  to  Pete  Stevenson,  Managing 
E<litor,  Chronicle-Telegram,  Elyria. 
Ohio. 


TWO  JOBS  OPEN 

REPORTER  & 

DESK  MAN 

Metroiiolitan  afternoon  daily  in  CTiart 
Area  3  offers  openings  at  desk  and  re¬ 
porting  ;  progressive,  growing  area: 
experienced  preferrwi.  Liberal  bene¬ 
fits,  including  hospitalization,  life  in¬ 
surance  and  pension.  Write,  giving 
background  to  Box  1918,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  re¬ 
porter  or  all-around  news  room  man 
with  Rocky  Mountain  A.M.  daily.  Good 
hunting,  fishing  country.  Every  oii- 
portunity  to  progress  with  growing 
group.  Give  full  information  to  Box 
1916,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MALE  REPORTERS  with 
limite<l  exiierience  to  help  staff  newly- 
merge<l  top  quality  morning-evening 
newspaiier.  Fine  opportunity.  Contact: 
^ecutive  Eilitor,  St.  Petersburg  Times. 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

CITY  EDITOR  for  8.000  six-<lay  p.m. 
daily  south-western  Mich.  Desk  experi¬ 
ence  desirable  hut  can  use  man  with 
solid  news  background.  State  all  first 
letter.  Niles  Daily  Star,  Niles,  Mich. 

COPYREADER— Large  national  maga¬ 
zine  publisheil  in  New  York  City  wants 
experienceil  copyreader  with  college 
eilucation.  Excellent  pay.  No  night 
work.  Box  100,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPYREADER  with  wire  news  ex¬ 
perience.  New  Jersey  daily  in  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  Box  125,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  Chart  Area  12  competitive 
suburban  daily  where  existing  fine  de¬ 
partment  neeils  mature,  experienced 
direction.  Start  at  $10,500  annually. 
Pull  details  first  letter.  Box  115,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  MANAGING 

Nat’l  bus.  mag. :  NY  Metro  area :  top 
oppty;  5-fig  sal  ;  detaileil  resume  Box 
EP  1701  125  W  41  St..  NY  36,  NY. 

FINANCIAL  EDITOR 
Excellent  opportunity.  Knowledge  ot 
banking,  credit  and  investments  de¬ 
sirable.  Describe  experience  fully  and 
state  desired  starting  salary.  Box  110, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  V).4>TED 

HEI.P  \k.4NTED 

HELP  ANTED  ^ 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Linotype  Sclntol 

GENERAL  NE'VN'S  REPORTER,  male,  ' 
experience<i,  for  New  Jersey  daily  in 
NVw  York  metroiKilitan  area.  Box  123,  \ 
Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

NEWS  EJDITOR  wante<l  for  6,300  daily,  | 
Chart  Area  8.  Here's  a  job  with  a 
future  for  a  man  with  initiative  and 
imaf^ination,  a  (?ooil  background  of 
reiK)rtin|jr  experience  and  capable  of 
directing  news  staff.  Box  1940,  Editor  ‘ 
&  Publisher. 

ONE  WOMAN  -ONE  MAN:  Neeil  two 
good  staffers  imme<liately  for  one  of  ■ 
California’s  largest  paid  circulation  ; 
weeklies.  Experienced  woman's  page  i 
editor  and  siK>rts  e<litor  with  imagina-  [ 
tion  and  ideas.  Send  resume.  Box  102,  , 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  some  knowledge  of  | 
photography  or  desire  to  learn.  Will  ! 
teach  all  rudiments  of  newspiii)er  work  | 
including  desk  work  if  desireil.  In  ' 
rapidly  growing  city  in  “Land  of  En¬ 
chantment.”  Would  prefer  beginner  , 
who  wants  opi>ortunity  in  organiza-  ! 
tion  of  11  papers.  Give  salary  exi>ected 
and  tell  all  in  letter.  John  McMillion.  • 
Managing  Editor,  News-Journal,  Clovis, 
New  Mexico. 


REPORTER  —  immetliate  opening  on 
15,090  upstate  New  York  afternoon 
daily.  Five-day  work  week,  good  bene¬ 
fits,  pleasant  working  conditions.  Tell 
all — education,  exi>erience,  draft  status, 
salary  range,  etc. — in  letter  to  Box 
104,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  who  can  use  or  learn 
camera  for  close-in  bureau  on  47.000 
prize-winning  afternoon  daily.  Salary 
up  to  $123.00.  depending  upon  educa¬ 
tion,  experience.  Box  1944,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher, 

SPORTS  EDITOR  being  transferrer! 
to  another  paper  in  our  organization. 
Position  open  early  August.  Goorl  start¬ 
ing  pay,  working  conditions.  Contact : 
Gordon  C.  Dix,  Crescent-News,  De¬ 
fiance.  Ohio. 

SPORTS  EDITOR:  2-3  years’  exi>eii- 
ence:  lay  out  own  pages,  cover  all 
siKirts.  Excellent  hunting,  fishing  area. 
Box  1958,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STRINGERS  for  science  business  pub¬ 
lication  in  Los  Angeles,  Denver,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Chicago,  Boston,  Dayton, 
Washington  and  New  York  Box  IIS, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  MISSOURI  DAILY,  17,000  and 
growing,  college  town,  needs  exi>eri- 
encerl  local  copy  man  who  can  edit, 
work  with  reporters  to  tighten  and 
improve  writing.  Excellent  opportuni¬ 
ty  on  establisheil  pat>er  with  changing 
ideas.  Many  fringe  benefits.  State 
salary,  exi>erience.  references,  health. 
Box  19.*)0,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  REPORTER  for  semi-weekly  of 
5M  circulation  in  Chart  Area  2.  Fine 
1  college  town  with  goo<l  churches  an<l 
schools.  Want  young  man  who  can 
rei>ort  with  enthusiasm  and  integrity 
I  and  eventually  work  into  assistant  pul>- 
I  lisher.  Photo  ext>erience  helpful  but  not 
I  essential.  Give  references,  exi>erience 
I  and  salary  dcsiretl.  Your  reply  confi- 
!  dential.  Box  120,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i  WIRE  EDITOR.  exi»erienced.  for  14,000 
I  California  6-<lay  daily.  Mild  coastal 
I  climate — excellent  growth.  Bill  Misslin. 
I  Managing  Editor,  Santa  Maria  (Calif.) 
Times. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  DRDER  FDRM 


Insert  my  classified  ad  for 


G  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

"Situations  Wanted"  and  "Newspapers  For  Sale"  payable  with  order 
(See  classified  rate  structure) 


Mechanical 

'  MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT— 
Man  to  assume  comirlete  res|>onsibility 
;  for  all  prorluction  and  maintenance  on 
daily  newspaiier  of  29,000  circulation. 
Chart  Area  7.  Box  1904,  Editor  & 

!  Publisher. 

I  OPERATOR-MACHINIST  needed  im- 
1  mediately.  Would  consider  top-fliKht 
I  o|>erator  capable  of  most  repairs  if  not 
I  machinist.  The  Daily  Record,  Dunn, 

;  N.  C. 

t  WANTED:  All-around  back  shop  tnan 
to  l>ecome  com|x>sinK  room  workinK 
foreman.  Re<iui remen ts :  exirerience  and 
know-how  in  mechanical  departments, 
IjikkI  i<lea8  about  efficiency  and  practi- 
i  cal  suiiervision.  Midwest  ilaily  has  ex- 
!  cellent  plant,  equipment  and  workinsr 
,  conditions:  outstamlinfc  opportunity  for 
j  right  man.  Give  training,  experience 
:  and  general  background  in  letter  to 
I  Box  19.19,  Bilitor  &  Publisher. 

Miscellaneous 

1  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl- 
I  vania  newspapers.  Our  members  need 
well-qualified  reporters,  e<litors.  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  men  and  bark 
shop  personnel.  Write  PNPA,  2717  N. 
Front  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  experiencecl,  for 
14.000  California  6-day  daily  Mild 
coastal  climate — excellent  growth.  Bill 
Misslin,  Managing  Editor,  Santa  Maria 
(Calif.)  Times. 

Production 

j  PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  experi- 
I  enee<l,  sought  by  growing  aggressive 
I  Supplement  Magazine.  "Must"  qualifi¬ 
cations  include  knowle<lge  of  produc- 
j  tion  traffic,  color,  cold-type.  A  real 
opportunity  for  the  right  man !  Resume 
I  and  references  to:  P.  O.  Box  6736, 
i  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

!  Public  Relations 

I  PUBLIC  INFORMATION  ASSISTANT. 
Midwest  college  seeks  recent  graduate 
to  direct  news  bureau  and  related  pub¬ 
licity,  including  sports.  Newspaper, 
pboto  exi>erience  desirable.  Reply,  in- 
clwling  salary  re<iuirements,  to  Box 
!  1927,  ixlitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

FEATURE 

SALESMAN 

We  want  an  experienced  newspaper 
man  to  contact  important  e<litors  of 
leading  daily  newspapers  in  U.  S.  sell- 
in.g  top  ranking  features.  Exceptional 
opimrtunity  for  one  who  knows  fea¬ 
tures  and  their  value.  Car  and  travel 
necessary.  Office  in  NYC.  Applications 
confi<lential.  Give  exjwrience  and  start¬ 
ing  salary  in  first  letter.  Box  108,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotyiie,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITl  .4TIONS  WA>TEI) 

Administrative. 

PUBLISHER,  36,  with  16  years'  ex- 
I>erienre,  wants  to  publish,  assist  or 
manage  20,000  or  larger  daily  in 
South.  Proven  record,  excellent  news¬ 
paper  references.  Aggressive,  enthusi¬ 
astic.  dynamic  management.  Ability  to 
increase  advertising,  circulation  and 
profits,  inci-ease  production,  or  upgrade 
news  department.  Ex|>erience  and 
training  in  all  phases  —metro  to  small 
dailies.  For  resume  anil  references: 
Box  1774,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  or  Comptroller 
with  over  thirty  years  well  balanced 
newspaiier  and  newspa|>er  association 
experience.  Available  now.  Area  un- 
imiHirtant.  Box  1941,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  experienceil  ad-  | 
vertising,  circulation,  eilitorial  and  |  exp 
financial.  Seeks  nat’l.  publication.  Box  I  hov 
112,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j  lo 

- I  Pul 

CAREER  NEWSPAPERMAN.  37.  ~ 

seeks  eilitor-publisher  iiost  small  daily. 
Midwest.  Buy  stock  from  increase.^.  ' 
Newsside  to  eilitor  small  dailies,  ailside  j  ,  * 
to  director.  Now  director  60,000  daily.  I  . 
Box  1938,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  ^  y, 

- '  Pi 

PUBLISHER  AND/OR  EDITOR.  Now  I  -~ 
in  Floriila.  20  years'  experience.  Age  j 
36.  Knowleilge  all  departments,  front  | 
and  back.  Know  commercial  printing.  I  CA 
pricing.  Weekly-ilaily.  Successful  record  f  -  — 
of  making  weak  papers  strong  and  f 
strong  paiiers  stronger.  Box  114,  Eklitor  L 
&  Publisher.  |  — 

- j  NE 

PUBLISHER  OF  WEEKLY  CHAIN  , 

has  consummateil  sale,  seeks  place  as  _ ^ 

publisher's  assistant.  Editor  and  as- 
sistant  publisher  of  26-M  daily  for  10 
years.  Box  1934,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

- - - - - — i  Bo.' 

Cartoonists  ! 

CONSERVATIVE  seeks  editor  with 
backlmne.  Meat-ax  or  pin.  anyway  you 
want  it.  Samples  on  request.  Box 
1922,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  .j, 

ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR 
CIRCULATION  EXPERIENCE? 

With  a  total  of  16  years'  newspaiier 
exiierience — A.M.,  P.M.  and  Sunday,  ” 

in  100,000  to  266,000  class — I  have  the  gi 
following  to  offer: 

Thorough  knowleilge  A.B.C.,  Little 
Merchant,  all  phases  Home  Delivery.  pj 

Street  and  Dealer  Sales,  Mail  Circula-  ■ 
tion.  all  tyiies  of  Circulation  Promo-  ir 

tion  work  including  “Home  Reading 
Club  Plan.” 

Have  supervise!!  both  District  Man-  g 

ager  and  E'ranchise*!  Oiierations.  Strong 

on  Personnel  and  detail  handling.  Ca-  _ 

pable,  willing.  Available  immeiliately.  po; 

Box  1846,  Editor  &  Publisher.  soft 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  14 
years’  exiierience  all  phases  desires  to 
move  up.  Consider  top  siiot  from  lo.tnn)  -  ■ 
up  or  other  on  large  paiier  West  of  the 
Mississippi.  Salary  plus  lionus  for  re¬ 
sults.  Available  30  days  from  inter-  _ 

view  and  agreement.  For  details  write 
Box  1947,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

30  8 

- ■  Ekli 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  seeks  chat-  - 

lenge  and  opiairtunity  in  South,  ('ll)  NE 

years’  exiierience  Daily,  Sunday  :inil  i  Posi 
Combinations.  Complete  knowleilge  of  bus 

circulation  details,  ABC.  Little  mer-  dail 

chant.  Excel  in  promotion  with  results.  age 

Personnel  and  oflice  management.  Pres-  Stn 

ently  employeil.  Resume  and  references  ing, 

on  request.  Box  107,  Eilitor  &  Puli-  rieil 

lisher.  &  I 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Publicity 

Editorial 

Management 

Circulation 


Display  Adrertisina 


Photography 


WRITE  ME 

YOU  MAY  HIT  T^E  CIRCULATION 
JACKPOT!  I  have  a  Rood  job  but  a 
publisher  (or  Rroup  of  publishers)  with 
ex-  the  rittht  offer  would  attract  me.  My 
or  circulation  backRround  is  broad :  Tele¬ 
in  phone- Boy  Sales;  Junior-Adult  Mer¬ 
chant;  (’ommunity  Promotions;  Per¬ 

sonnel  TraininR;  a  creative  resourceful 
r'  to  spirit  ;  a  flair  for  ImildinR  Rootlwill. 
and  Any  Rroup  of  weeklies/smaller  dailies 
•ade  with  a  nee<l  and  a  desire  to  rcow,  write 
and  today  to  arranire  an  early  meetinR.  Box 
nail  19S;i,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CTRCULATION  MANAGER  past  10 
_  '  years  seeks  rewardinR  challenRe.  Com- 
I  petitive  and  combination  exiierience. 
’  .  I  Solid  promoter  of  sales-service-collec- 
J.  tions.  Able  ailministrator  and  office 
manaRer.  Prefer  me<lium  daily.  Bo.x 
1932,  E<lilor  &  Publisher. 

’ul)-  _  - _ _ 

_  CAassified  Advertising 

ad-  CLASSmED  MANAGER— 13  years' 
and  experience.  Complete  clnssifle<l  know- 
Box  how.  Best  of  references.  Chart  Area 
10  or  12.  Write  Box  116,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESENTLY  EMPLOYED  Classified 
^  ManaRer  showiuR  Rains  of  12  to  IS';?, 
[side  ’  year.  Marrie<l,  aRe  39,  thir- 

;  teen  years’  new8pai>er  backRround.  I)e- 
“  I  sire  to  relocate  in  Midwest,  or  one  of 
I  Western  states.  Box  1931,  Editor  & 
~  Publisher. 


"TUNE  UP  YOUR  STAFF”'  with  a 
new  Display  Ad  ManaRer,  aRe  38. 
Presently  retail  manaRer  in  .50.090 
class;  14  years’  e.xperience  100.000 
class  newspa|)er  in  retail  and  national. 
ColleRe,  family  man.  Resume.  Prefer 
Mitlwest  but  not  mandatory.  Box  1948, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  (32)  aRRressive  Retail  Ad  Man¬ 
aRer  on  90,000  -j-  daily  in  CTiart  Area 
5  desires  a  chanRe  with  a  future  and 
ixissihilities  of  makinR  $10,000  plus. 
Ten  years’  experience  in  newspai>er  - 
classifietl,  Reneral  and  retail.  A  proven 
promoter  and  ’’Ro-Retter.’’  Let  me 
prove  I  can  lend  men  in  a  sound  pro- 
Rram  of  Rrowth  on  your  pai>er.  Write 
Box  113,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


Correspondents 

CAPE  CANAVERAL  feature  writer, 
accredife<l,  resimnsible.  No  confliction 
with  wire  services.  P.O.  Box  846,  Mel- 
liourne,  Fla. 

NEW  DELHI  BASED  alert  journalist 
handle  your  corresixindence.  $20  week. 
Box  19.57,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STRINGER  IN  N.Y.C.  Area.  Com¬ 
plete  coveraRe  news  and  features.  Ac¬ 
cess  to  research  and  library.  Write 
Box  1949,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING 
_  DIRECTOR 

_ _ _  Thirteen  years’  experience  with 

mets  and  small  dailies.  Can  take 

‘  •  complete  charRe  of  department — 

ndiiy.  National,  Retail  and  Classified.  ARe 

®  39.  family  man,  colleRe  Rrad.  Now 

Little  director  for  Calif,  daily.  Seeks 

very,  challenRinR  opportunity  with  daily 

•ctila- 

•omo-  in  or  out  of  California. 
sdinR 

For  resume  or  interview — 
Man-  Etlitor  &  Publisher 


C0MPLACE2>JT  I’M  NOT!  Want  out  of 
soft  aiH>t  in  blind  alley.  14  years’  suc- 
ressful  exi>erienre  with  dailies  to  7.5M. 
includinR  ad  manaRer  small  daily.  Now 
top  salesman.  ColleRe.  BuAd  courses. 
38,  mnrrie<l.  Can  lend,  train,  SELL. 
Ready  for  manaRer’s  job  me<lium  daily 
preferably  Southwest  or  Mi<lwest.  Box 
1942.  Falitor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN,  mid 
30’s,  <lesires  (2hart  Area  3.  Box  1946, 
Wilor  &  Publisher. 

newspaper  EXECUTIVE  seeks 
tuition  as  ad  director  or  assistant  in 
business  manaRement  on  20  M  to  .50  M 
oaily.  14  years’  experience.  10  in  man- 
SRenrent  in  national  sales  up  to  100  M. 
StronR  on  administration,  sales  train- 
insT.  market  research,  promotion.  Mar- 
rieil,  aRe  38,  colleRe.  Box  1907,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clenrinR  house  for  competent 
l>er8onnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charRe 
to  emjdoyer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (ARency) 
56  W.  45  St.,  New  York  OXfonl  7-6728 

MANAGEMENT,  or  specialty  l)ent. 
Westerner,  early  30a.  with  metropoli¬ 
tan  rei>ortinR.  smalltown  e<litinR. 
Craftsman.  No  duil.  Settle  Chart  Arens 
.8-12.  Box  1859,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  GRADUATE.  23,  ready 
for  work  anywhere  in  East—  reimrtinR 
or  PR.  Daniel  Weissman.  75  Pine¬ 
apple  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

reportf:r.  feature  writer,  24. 

Military  complete*!.  B.A.,  M.A.  in 
AiiRust.  J-minor  Looks  forward  to  be- 
RinninR  Seiitember  1.  Intellectual  ca¬ 
pacity,  cultural  interests,  sport  knowl- 
e<lRe.  Seeks  job  on  proRressive  daily. 
Box  1896,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  —  Mature,  cap¬ 
able.  !onR-exi)erience<l  deskman  seeks 
wire  e<litinR  jiost  with  solid  future  on 
daily  in  Chart  Areas  6.  7,  8  or  10. 
ColleRe  deRree,  family,  best  references. 
Box  1905,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

30-YEAR  OLD  MANAGING  EDITOR 
of  small  daily  wants  to  ro  biR-time. 
Box  1894.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

REWRITEMAN  who  turne<l  assistant 
city  e<litor  wants  to  turn  hack  so  he 
can  move  ahea<I.  Fast,  hriRht.  accurate 
copy.  F'ifteen  years’  metropolitan  daily 
an<l  wire  service  experience.  Prefer 
Midwest,  but  will  ro  anywhere  if  the 
job  is  riRht.  Box  1919,  Bklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CAPABLE  WOMAN  in  second  spot 
news  desk  A.M.  daily  three  years.  De- 
j  Rree.  well-rounde<l  exiterience;  Roo<I 
I  advancement  record  with  present,  past 
employers.  Seek  daytime  iiost — chance 
I  for  ajivancement.  Salary  $100  plus. 

Chart  Areas  6,  8  or  9.  Box  1928,  Editor 
1  &  Publisher. 

I  '54  J-SCHOOI,  GRADUATE.  Capable, 
versatile,  deskman.  Prefer  Chart  Areas 
2.  6.  Family.  Box  101,  E<litor  &  Pub- 
1  lisher. 

LIBRARIAN:  34,  B.S.  ;  trained  on  top 
Esistern  daily.  F)x-newsman.  Exiiert  in 
systems,  sources.  Fast  and  accurate. 
Box  1952,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

MAN  whose  ability  brouRht  him  city 
editorship  of  me<lium  daily  in  only  three 
years  wants  writinR  and/or  e<litinR 
job  nearer  New  EnRiand  home.  Box 
1959,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAN  OF’  REPUTATION  in  writinR. 
editinR  and  photo- journalism.  Box 

1953,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  33,  family.  Made  wronR 
turn  and  is  mired  in  PR  work.  Will 
be  happy  to  take  less  than  present 
$9,600  Rross  to  return  to  sanity  of 
journalism.  Ten  years’  as  reporter,  pho- 
tORrapher,  manaRinR  e<litor.  assistant 
publisher  on  weeklies  and  dailies.  Box 

1954,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NOTE:  TO  WEEKLIES  ! 

AND  SMALL  DAILIES  i 

CHIEF  EDITORIAL  WRITER  of 
major  daily  ;  has  had  railio  and  weekly 
experience:  ex|)ert  at  news,  columns, 
opinion,  features,  e<litinR,  and  make¬ 
up;  colleRe  Rrad :  syndicated  writer: 
former  teacher  of  writinR;  has  had 
his  fill  of  smoR  and  hiR-city  rat  race; 
seeks  weekly  e<litor.ship  in  rural  area 
or  e<litorinl  writinR  joh  on  small  daily; 
is  not  seekinR  retirement,  but  chanRc; 
can  make  your  paiier  distinctive  and  j 
prize-winninR:  has  been  with  present 
employer  12  years  ami  could  stay  12 
more:  will  take  cut  in  salary  to  Ret 
riRht  location.  Chart  Areas  7,  8,  10.  11, 
I’i  preferretl.  Bo.x  1936,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OLD  AFRICA,  OLD  RUSSIA  hand 
journalist  <lesirea  employment  where 
his  knowle<lRe  lx>th  idaces  could  !« 
useful.  Box  117,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

ONF)  OF’  THF7  LAST  circulation-con¬ 
scious  Indei>en<lent  editors  desires  job. 
Box  1956,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OUTDOOR  WRITER 

What  editor  aware  of  the  importance 
of  a  ro<m1  outdoor  writer  on  his  staff 
needs  one  by  start  of  school  year?  Cur¬ 
rent  Bureau  Chief  with  five  years’ 
solid  news  writinR  while  stressinR  fea¬ 
tures  wants  work  o-.ly  as  conservation 
(Rreen  space),  huntiiiR,  fishinR,  boatinR 
writer.  Goo<l  references  and  no  free¬ 
loader  or  pseudo  siiortsman.  Bo.x  1937, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTEm-PHOTOGRAPHER  with 
two  years’  exi>erienre  on  small  daily 
seeks  chance  for  advancement  in  Chart 
Area  7.  Box  106,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  WHITE  GIRL  strande*! 
in  ChicaRO  will  accept  bus  ticket  South 
from  riRht  publisher.  Lots  of  news- 
pa|)er  know-how,  but  not  enoURh  physi¬ 
cal  stamina  for  ChicaRo’s  e<)ual  riRhts 
stamlards.  Box  109,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  22.  B.A..  4-F’  but 
able-bu<lie<l.  Exiwrience:  Photo-e<litor 
national  award  —  winninR  yearbook ; 
university  publicity,  news;  free-lance, 
one  year  commercial  studio.  Wants 
newspaiier  or  colleRe  publicity  work. 
Box  1921,  Ekiitor  &  Pu))lishcc. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  desires  phot*^ 
Rraphic  i)Osition  with  future.  E.xiieri- 
enced.  A-1  references.  Imme<lintely 
available  1  Box  1945,  &litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

HARD-WORKING,  award-winninR 
news,  s|>orts  and  feature  story  photoR- 
rapher  desires  position  with  photo¬ 
conscious  daily.  Seven  years’  exp. 
color  and  b&w.  Arc  .32,  married.  F'ur- 
nish  own  equipment.  Prefer  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  area,  Colo.,  or  Northwest. 
R.  L.  Burress.  Box  1442,  E’armlnRton. 
New  Mexico.  Available  Aur.  1. 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  9  years’  exi)eri- 
ence;  2  years’  colleRe;  some  writinR 
traininR ;  desires  res|K>nsible  iwsition. 
Box  1951,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN,  ABJ,  9  years’  exiierience. 
employee  maRazine  eilitinR,  news  and 
feature  writinR,  photoRraphy,  Ruide- 
hook  editinR,  advertisinR  sellinR  and 
layout,  siieech  writinR.  Will  relocate. 
Box  103,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN  EDITOR,  capable,  experi- 
ence<l,  currently  employe*!  Chart  Area 
1,  seeks  chanRe.  Available  within  60 
days.  Can  take  full  charRe.  B*)X  1943, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER  PAR  EXCELLENCE!  E.x- 
Iierience*!  weekly  newspaper  e*litor; 
also  dailies  as  reiiorter,  feature  writer, 
columnist.  Mature  idea  man.  Travel 
anywhere.  Accusbime*!  to  responsihili- 
ties.  Box  1930,  E*litor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN. 
MECHANICAL  SUPFlRlNTErNDENT. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 
32  Years’  Newspaper  Exiierience.  Run¬ 
down  oiierntions  a  siiecialty.  F'xiiert  in 
pro*e*lures,  m*>rale  buibler,  low  oper- 
atinR  c*>sta.  Can  e*invert  to  new  pr*>c- 
esses.  $12-15,000  salary  bracket.  Union. 
Non-drinker.  Available  now!  Box  1731. 
Eklit*ir  &  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  PRESS-STEREO  — 
Goss  Tubulars,  Univeraals,  Scotts  anil 
offset.  Available  June  thru  AuRust. 
Family  man.  n*)n-drinker.  1907  Kim- 
bark  Dr.,  Nashville-12.  Tenn. 

PRE.SSMAN  HEIDFILBERG  10  x  15. 
EiRht  years’  exiierience  job  shop.  V-50 
exiierience.  All  phases  binilery  work. 
Family  man.  P.  O.  Box  1135,  Gales- 
hui'R,  Illin*iis. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER— 7  years’  news,  -f- 
commercial,  Scan-A-Graver,  studio.  Arc 
38.  marrie*!.  hicate  anywhere,  immedi¬ 
ately.  B*ix  1929,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Pntduction 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  assist¬ 
ant.  Paiier.  l*ication  should  have  evi- 
*lent  Rrowth  imtential.  Resume  uiKin 
request.  Box  1867,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  compos- 
inR  suiierintendent.  Over  20  years’  ex¬ 
iierience  in  all  departments  —  Press, 
stereo,  fast  etch  ami  'ITS.  Now  eni- 
ploye*!  as  pro*luction  manaRer.  Best 
references.  Box  1901,  Ekiitor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 

PRODUCTION  LEADMAN  and  senior- 
hea*l  order  pr*icessinR  ami  file  clerk, 
formally  with  two  metroiiolitan  West 
Coast  newspapers  havinR  over  5  years’ 
public  contact  ami  capably  handlinR 
the  cuts-mats  *lepartment.  Wishes  lu¬ 
crative  employment,  preferably  South. 
I  am  adaptable,  with  initiative  and 
drive;  sinRle,  an*l  38  years.  Box  111, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

MAN,  27,  with  21  months  on  “top 
ten’’  news  staff,  journalism  BA,  p*>- 
litical  science  MA,  seeks  person  or 
company  strivinR  to  accent  coveraRe  of 
*lomestic  ami  foreiRn  politics  throuRh 
house  orRan,  e.xecutive  siieeches,  PR 
proRram.  or  other  me*lia.  Box  1874, 
Ekiitor  &  I*ublisher. 

!  WRITER,  EDITOR.  ColleRe  or  com- 
I  mercial;  colorful  or  technical.  Able 
!  newspaperman  with  RrowinR  family. 

I  Permanent.  Chart  Areas  8-12,  3.  4.  5. 
j  Box  1869,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

i  I  LEAD  NINE  LIVES^-write  news, 

1  features,  publicity,  radio,  b*>okleta; 

1  sales  aids;  advertisinR  copy,  layout : 
1  produce  major  shows;  33,  family: 
i  hiRhest  references.  Relocate.  Box  1873, 

I  EkliUir  &  Publisher. 

I  COLLEGE  NEJWS  BUREAU,  public 
!  relations  iiosition  souRht  by  married 
man  with  six  years’  of  varieil  news¬ 
paiier  experience  inclmlinR  sports.  Now 
municipal  reisirter  on  a  northeastern 
<lnily.  B.S.  DeRree  in  Public  Relations, 
Box  1906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  GRAD,  38.  12  years’  experi- 
!  ence  all  meilia.  ColleRe  publicity,  J- 
I  instructor,  alumni  office.  All-puriiose 
;  man.  Top-fliRht  reconl.  Must  make 
move  any  Re*>Rraphic  area.  Box  1915, 
,  Fklit*>r  &  Publisher. 


Special  Editions 

"WE  DON’T  SCORCH  THE  EARTH". 
We  sell,  write.  an*l  print  or  any  por- 
ti*>n  thereof.  References  an*l  proven 
results.  Robert  Peck  Carmean  &  As¬ 
sociates.  P  O.  Box  3485,  .Austin  13. 
Texas.  Hickory  2-8682. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Double^Standard  Tourism 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


PRESS  COMMENT 


"If's  That  'Inquisitive  Press'  Again!" 

PARRISH,  Chicago  Tribune 


Congress  granted  $2,500,000 
for  the  first  year  of  operation  of 
the  United  States  Travel  Serv¬ 
ice  which  ended  June  30,  1962. 
The  International  Travel  Act  of 
1961  authorizes  appropriations 
of  up  to  $4,700,000  per  year. 

A  lot  of  this  is  being  spent 
for  advertising  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  attract  tourists  to  this 
country.  Three  agencies  were 
named  to  handle  various  phases 
of  the  campaign:  Ogilvy,  Ben¬ 
son  &  Mather;  BBD&O;  and 
Communications  Affiliates  (Mc- 
Cann-Erickson). 

E&P  has  editorially  applauded 
our  government’s  decision  to  use 
advertising  for  this  job  because 
it  represents  a  nod,  a  bow,  a 
genuflect  toward  advertising  as 
an  important  sales  tool.  This  is 
significant,  we  feel,  from  an  ad¬ 
ministration  which  has  some 
powerful  critics  of  advertising 
in  its  higher  echelons. 

We  were  quite  happy  about 
the  whole  situation  until  we  dis¬ 
covered  this  week  that  while 
millions  are  being  spent  for  ad¬ 
vertising  overseas,  some  of  it  in 
international  editions  of  U.  S. 
publications,  U.  S.  media  are 
being  called  upon  to  do  their 
part  of  the  job  for  free. 

It’s  a  double-standard.  It  irri¬ 
tates  us.  But  we  don’t  know  that 
anything  can  be  done  about  it 
because  the  U.  S.  press  has  al- 
w’ays  cooperated  to  the  hilt  in 
these  so-called  “patriotic”  en¬ 
deavors.  They  would  undoubted¬ 
ly  be  labelled  “unpatriotic”  if 
they  didn’t. 

*  if  ir 

We  should  have  been  alerted 
to  the  situation  six  months  ago 
when  an  E&P  story  Dec.  16, 
1961,  told  of  the  three  agencies 
being  named,  and  said  BBD&O 
will  handle  ads  in  Italy  and  co¬ 
operative  ads  in  the  U.  S. 

What  it  meant  was  not  re¬ 
vealed  until  this  w’eek  w'hen  a 
two-page  release  was  received 
from  The  Advertising  Council, 
along  with  two  sample  full  page 
newspaper  ads,  announcing  that 
the  Council  will  conduct  a 
“Company’s  Coming”  campaign 
to  support  the  world-wide  “Visit 
USA”  program.  BBD&O  has 
prepared  the  messages  w'hich 
wdll  run  for  free  in  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  and  on  radio 
and  tv. 

The  release  starts  out : 
“Americans  at  home  will  be 
asked  to  extend  the  glad  hand 
to  a  swelling  tide  of  interna¬ 
tional  visitors  this  summer.”  It 
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talks  about  the  success  of  the 
campaign  so  far  —  147,000  visi¬ 
tors  and  $76,000,000  spent  by 
them  in  the  first  five  months 
of  this  year  —  and  adds : 

“Anticipating  this  welcome 
upsurge  in  sightseers,  many  of 
whom  will  make  their  first  visit 
to  America,  The  Advertising 
Council,  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.  S.  'Travel  Service,  is  open¬ 
ing  a  four-months  public  service 
campaign  in  this  country  to  en¬ 
courage  hospitable  Americans  to 
‘help  overseas  visitors  feel  at 
home  and  enjoy  their  stay  here.’ 

“BBD&O  has  prepared  a 
series  of  special  advertisements 
on  a  volunteer  basis,  and  shortly 
the  ‘Company’s  Coming’  mes¬ 
sages  will  be  offered  to  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  radio  and  tv 
networks.  ...  All  advertising 
time  and  space  wdll  be  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  project.” 

And  we’ll  bet  that  newspapers 
will  do  their  usual  bang-up  job 
of  cooperating  with  anything 
that  carries  a  “public  service” 
label  and  comes  from  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council. 

♦  *  * 

Just  before  and  in  the  early 
days  of  the  last  war,  E&P  car¬ 
ried  on  a  notably  unsuccessful 
editorial  campaign  to  have  the 
U.  S.  government  establish  the 
principle  of  paying  newspapers, 
magazines  and  radio  for  all  the 
announcements  they  w^ere  being 
asked  to  carry  in  the  interest 
of  the  war  effort. 

We  felt  that  the  British,  who 
had  already  been  in  the  war  for 
a  couple  of  years,  had  the  right 
idea.  They  didn’t  ask  anything 
free  from  newspapers  or  maga¬ 
zines.  All  the  government’s  an¬ 
nouncements  about  rationing, 
defense,  drills,  etc.,  were  placed 
at  paid  space.  In  that  way  there 
was  no  slip  up  and  everyone 
was  on  the  same  basis. 

But  w’e  couldn’t  get  many 
people  to  listen  then  and  our 
War  Advertising  Council,  fol¬ 
lowing  by  The  Advertising 
Council,  w'as  created  to  handle 
all  such  informational  cam¬ 
paigns  on  rationing,  scrap  col¬ 
lecting,  etc.,  on  a  voluntary  and 
free  basis. 

We  think  it  would  be  a  lot 
more  business  like  and  “a  bit 
of  a  tidier  arrangement”  if  this 
advertising  business  from  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  was  on  a  sort 
of  cash  basis.  Then  w’e  wouldn’t 
be  in  the  situation  we  are  in  to¬ 
day  w’here  a  government  agency 
is  spending  money  for  advertis¬ 


ing  in  some  publications  and  on 
some  radio  and  tv  stations 
around  the  w’orld  and  asking 
U.  S.  media  to  back  up  and  sup¬ 
port  the  campaign  with  free 
space. 

As  w'e  said  l)efore,  it  comes 
under  the  heading  of  “patriot¬ 
ism”  but  it  doesn’t  seem  just 
right. 

• 

Cook  Uninjured 
After  Shooting 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Sidney  Cook,  treasurer  of  the 
Springfield  Newspapers,  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  death  early  on 
July  9  when  tw'o  shots  were 
fired  at  him  through  a  window 
of  his  home. 

William  E.  Gibbs,  58,  who  has 
a  criminal  record  dating  back  to 
1931,  was  taken  into  custody, 
and  pleaded  guilty  to  charges  of 
breach  of  the  peace  and  carrying 
a  revolver  without  a  permit.  He 
was  committed  to  the  state  hos¬ 
pital  for  10  days  observation. 

The  assailant  reportedly  fired 
the  shots  with  a  22-caliber 
revolver  from  his  car  parked 
about  12  feet  from  the  Cook 
home.  The  bullets  penetrated  a 
windowpane  and  interior  shut¬ 
ters.  One  missed  Mr.  Cook’s 
head  by  inches. 

• 

Farm  Publications 
Fight  Postal  Raise 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Editors  and  publishers  of 
farm  magazines  have  warned 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  postal  rate  increases 
w'ould  have  economic  repercus¬ 
sions  beyond  the  decimation  of 
their  own  industry. 

Thomas  C.  Hickey,  president 
of  Agricultural  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  told  the  Committee 
that  surveys  have  showm  that 
U.  S.  farmers  depend  on  the 
farm  press  for  up-to-date  in¬ 
formation  about  farming. 


‘Strike’  Called 
Wrong  Word 
In  Saskatchewan  I 

Despite  usage  of  the  term,  . 
both  sides  in  the  Saskatchewan  I 
medical  care  dispute  say  the  | 
doctors  are  not  on  strike,  ac-  ; 
cording  to  reports  from  the  J 
Canadian  Press. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Dalgleish  of  Saska-  f 
toon,  president  of  the  Saskatche-  ^ 
w’an  College  of  Physicians  and  • 
Surgeons,  prefers  use  of  the 
word  “boycott”  but  suggests  the  ‘ 
word  “lockout”  is  closer  to  the 
mark.  i 

News  services  and  newspapers 
outside  the  province  have  used 
the  term  “strike”  since  July  1, 
when  the  doctors  began  pro-  ; 
viding  only  hospital-based  emer-  ■■ 
gency  services  as  a  compulsory 
medical  care  scheme  went  into  I 
operation.  • 

CP  reported  that  newspapers 
within  the  province  use  the  word 
“strike”  only  in  news  agency 
copy.  Stories  written  by  local 
reporters  employ  the  term  only 
within  quotation  marks. 

• 

George  B.  Shaw,  71, 
Illinois  Publisher 

Dixon,  Ill. 
George  B.  Shaw,  71,  president 
of  the  Shaw'  New'spapers  and  ( 
member  of  the  Illinois  Youth  , 
Commission,  died  July  9.  * 

Mr.  Shaw  was  editor  of  the 
Dixon  Evening  Telegraph  for 
more  than  50  years. 

He  headed  the  B.  F.  Shaw 
Publishing  Company,  as  well  as 
the  newspaper  affiliate  organi¬ 
zation  which  includes  the  Mor¬ 
ris  Daily  Herald,  Woodstock 
Daily  Sentinel  and  McHenry 
Plain  Dealer,  all  in  Illinois,  and 
the  Creston  News- Advertiser, 
Webster  City  Freeman-Journal 
and  Newton  Daily  News  in 
Iowa. 
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LINOTYPE 


Benefits  Of 
15  L-P-M 
Elektron 


You  may  wonder  whether  having 
a  typesetter  with  Elektron’s  per¬ 
formance-15  standard  newspa¬ 
per  lines  per  minute -isn’t  rather 
like  owning  a  racing  car.  In  the 
sense  of  startling  performance, 
Elektron  is  a  racer.  But  Elektron 
is  also  like  a  truck  with  enormous 
capacity  for  work. 


Push  buttons  activate  hydraulic 
elevating  and  fanning  of  magazines 

Central  fact  about  Elektron  is 
its  ability  to  put  15  lines  in  the 
galley  each  minute!  No  other  ma¬ 
chine  has  this  speed.  Of  equal  im¬ 
portance  is  Elektron’s  ability  to 
sustain  high  speeds.  Elektron  is 
no  souped  up  hot  rod -it’s  new 
from  the  base  up- designed  from 
scratch  for  optimum  perform¬ 
ance. 

Much  of  Elektron’s  efficiency  is 
made  possible  by  elimination  of 
the  assembling  elevator.  Mats  are , 
delivered  for  casting  in  a  straight- 
line.  There  are  no  mechanical  de¬ 
lays.  Linkage  on  the  remaining 
elevators  and  distributor  shifter 
have  been  shortened  for  quicker, 
smoother  travel.  And,  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  justification  is  now  hy¬ 
draulic  which  reduces  matrix  and 
spaceband  wear. 

The  details  of  the  Elektron 
story  are  yours  for  the  asking. 
Your  Linotype  Production  Engi¬ 
neer  has  a  new  color  movie  that 
shows  Elektron  in  action,  with 
critical  functions  in  slow  motion. 
You’ll  soon  see  how  Elektron  fits 
into  your  composing  room  set  up. 
Call  your  Mergenthaler  agency. 
Or  write: 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

1  U.S.A. 


Mergenthaler 


David  Stolberg  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News 


“A  city  editor  must  be  imaginative  and  clairvoyant. 
He  cannot  afford  cynicism.  He  must  know,  and  like, 
his  town,  the  English  language,  and  the  human  race. 
In  short,  he  must  be  a  good  reporter." 

In  these  w'ords,  David  Stolberg,  young  CD) 
city  editor  of  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
describes  his  job. 

Born  in  New  York,  educated  at  Swarthmore, 
Dave  at  19  was  the  youngest  reporter  covering 
the  1948  GOP  national  convention.  Four  years 
later,  just  before  joining  the  News,  he  was  a 
reporter  on  a  train — the  NCO  in  charge  of  the 
press  train  for  the  Pan  Mun  Jom  peace  talks 
in  Korea. 

He  broke  in  at  the  News  on  general  as.sign- 
ment,  followed  as  police,  federal  and  statehouse 


reporter,  became  city  editor  in  1980. 

Dave  ranks  his  ‘‘proudest  moments”  like  this: 

1.  Knowing  you’ve  wrapped  up  every  possible 
angle  of  a  major  story,  leaving  nothing  for  the 
opposition. 

2.  Turning  on  the  .searchlight  so  something  can 
be  done  about  whatever  is  amiss. 

8.  The  morning  after— when  you’re  reading  a 
good  product. 

As  city  editor  of  a  newspaper  that  did  an  out- 
.standing  job  in  helping  to  expose  the  Denver 
police  scandal,  in  covering  the  tragic  United  Air 
Lines  crash  in  1961,  and  numerous  other  major 
stories,  Dave  knows  the  satisfaction  of  reading 
a  good  product. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


Give  light 

and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 
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